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Undeveloped eating habits and digestive func- 
tions of ALL YOUNG FARM ANIMALS 
call for a highly palatable, easily digested, 
special food. 

To meet these special needs, an increasing 
number of alert feed dealers is recommending 
Blatchford’s . . . the Original Calf Feed 
(Meal or Pellets). It’s a sound recommenda- 
tion, because Blatchford’s is, in reality, an 
excellent YOUNG ANIMAL FOOD .. . 
supplying abundant energy values . . . body- 
building proteins and minerals that help ALL 
KINDS of young farm animals become at low 


cost, thrifty, high-producing stock later on. 


YOUNG 4 rim 


for the Alert F Feed Dealer 


FOR CALF FEEDING ESPECIALLY, 
Blatchford’s is outstanding. It enables your 
customers to raise sound calves at low cost 
WITH MINIMUM WHOLE MILK FEED- 
ING. From birth to 6 months Blatchford’s 
often saves as much as 1,650 pounds of valu- 
able milk over the ordinary “milk, grain and 
hay” method. That’s an important contribu- 
tion from any one calf toward the “Milk for 
Victory” needs of America! 


Yes ... NEW LIFE on the farm means 
NEW CUSTOMERS for the alert feed dealer. 
Answer the call from your customers with... 


FOOD 
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A BETTER VITAMIN JOB TODAY 
BUILDS FOR THE POST WAR ERA 


Vitamelk Base fortifies feeds with 16 vitamins and trace 
minerals. With vitamin quality of feeds threatened by short- 
ages of vitamin-rich protein concentrates, the higher potency 
and greater vitamin scope of VITAMELK BASE is not only 
an aid to better feeds now—but a good foundation for 
building sales in the post war era. 


ONE BAG EQUALS 
100 LBS. DRIED SKIMMILK 
100 LBS. ALFALFA MEAL 

50 LBS. MEAT SCRAPS 


in Riboflavin 
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“Merchandising is just as 
much of a scientific 
problem as the chemistry 
of nutrition.” 
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ON THE COVER — Throughout the 
world this year the true spirit of 
Christmas is overshadowed by the 
pall of war. To most of the children 
of battle-scarred Europe it will only 
mean another day of hardship. We, 
in America, untouched by bombard- 
ment from the skies, have much to be 
thankful for—though merriment will 
be missing in many homes with loved 
ones far away. May our Christmas 
prayer for Victory and an early Peace 
be answered before another year rolls 


by. 
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Riboflavin Content of 
Corn Gluten Feed and Meal 


@ At an eastern Experiment Station* recent studies to 
determine the riboflavin (vitamin G) content of corn gluten 
feed and meal have resulted in the following findings: 


Buffalo Corn Gluten Feed 
4.28 micrograms per gram 


Diamond Corn Gluten Meal 
2.23 micrograms per gram 


Samples assayed were from ‘our 3 factories. The above 
figures are averages of the chemical method and micro- 
biological method on the 3 batches of feed and meal. 


This is not, to be sure, a heavy concentration of riboflavin 
but it is superior to that of many feedstuffs commonly used 
as ingredients of mixed rations. We submit these findings 
herewith because they constitute the first definite proof 
of the presence of riboflavin in corn gluten feed and meal. 


*Name on request. 


Corn Products Sales Co. 
New York @ Chicago @ Kansas City 


distributors of 


BUFFALO and DIAMOND 


FRANKE GRAIN CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1892 


Jobbers of ... 
Wheat Gran 
Wheat Middlings 
Rye Middlings 
Malt Sprouts 
Linseed Meal 
Soybean Meat 
Oatteed 


GRAIN AND STOCK EXCHANGE 


MILWAUKEE 
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Superseparator 


‘MAGIC _ SCREEN’ 


Safety Cleaning 


New simplicity, new speed, new economies in 
cleaning . . . Perfected design, streamlined, mas- 
terbuilt, ‘Super-efficient Cleaner’ — automatic. 
Saves power, eliminates waste, reduces every 
cleaning expense ... A capacity to suit every 
requirement. 


Ask for Catalog B-175 
S. HOWES CO., INC., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
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Not Another Like 
The World 


~~ 


As unfailing as a thumbprint, the 


name ARCADY is positive identifica- 
tion of QUALITY FEEDS. It stands 
for 30 years of feed making experience 


and research... the finest ingredients 
that money can buy ... strict labora- 
tory control... and severe use—test- 


ing of each feed to assure its produc- 


This is your tive ability under every-day farm con- 
feed buying guide 


ditions. Let the name ARCADY be 
your guide to QUALITY feeds of 
known productivity. 


Cooperating with the U. S. Dept. of Agriculture and the Feed 
Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. Industry Council in maintaining .agreed nutritional standards. 


W. Jackson Blvd. 
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feeders face serious 


Deficiencies 


for livestock in 1944 


E hear so much about feed 
shortages that we are in- 
clined to lose sight of the 


fact that feed production is the high- 
est in history. While feed produc- 
tion has increased slightly, feed 
consumption by livestock has in- 
creased greatly. The resultant short- 
age is intensified by the continued 
shipment of food abroad for our 
troops and our allies. The only vita- 
min which is likely to be plentiful 
for livestock feeding is the rickets- 
preventing vitamin D. The supply 
of all others will probably be short 
of the demand. 

The results of these vitamin defi- 
ciencies will probably not show up 
for several months after livestock 
are confined indoors. Vitamins stor- 
ed through the summer, when fed 
with a diet nearly adequate in the 
critical factors, will carry the ani- 
mals through several months. Fresh- 
ly harvested hay will supply the 
needed factors in larger amounts 
than the hay which will be fed next 
March. However, before the winter 
is over we must expect to see defi- 
ciency symptoms in some of our 
livestock. These will be indicated 
by decreased production, an in- 
creased number of cases of sterility, 
subnormal growth of young ani- 


An address delivered at the fourth annual nutri- 
aos nen held at Purdue university, Sept. 30- 
ct: 1. 
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by F. W. QUACKENBUSH* 
Purdue University 


mals, and other deficiency symp- 
toms. 


TABLE 1 
Livestock U. S. Armed Forces 
Vitamin A Vitamin A 
Riboflavin (G) Riboflavin (G) 
Niacin Niacin (anti-pellagra) 
Choline 
Vitamin D 
Vitamin K 


Thiamin (B1) 
Ascorbic Acid (C) 


In Table 1, I have listed the vita- 
mins with which we must be con- 
cerned in feeding livestock, that is, 
those most likely to be lacking in 
the diet. I thought you might be 
interested in a comparison with the 
list of vitamins with which the quar- 
termaster corps is concerned in set- 
ting up diets for the U. S. armed 
forces. The first three—vitamin A, 
riboflavin or vitamin G, and niacin 
(the anti-pellagra vitamin) — are 
found on both lists. Some of the 
products containing these three 
vitamins are used both for feed and 
for food. Vitamin D, choline and 
vitamin K are needed most acutely 
by young growing animals and 
particularly by poultry. These are 
not critical in the usual diet of adult 
humans, hence the army is not seri- 
ously concerned with them. Thiamin 
is required by both men and live- 
stock, but since the livestock eat 
whole grains and humans mill the 


thiamin from the grains and feed it 
to the livestock, only the humans 
are likely to suffer from deficiency. 
All who have ever had a course in 
nutrition have learned that ascorbic 
acid, or vitamin C, is required only 
by man, monkey and guinea pig. 
Only under special conditions is 
this vitamin given to livestock. 

I wish to make clear that this list 
does not include all of the vitamins 
which are required by livestock to 
keep them healthy and productive. 
Others, including thiamin, biotin 
and pantothenic acid, are equally 
as important to the animal but are 
more likely to be present in ample 
quantities in the rations which are 
commonly fed. However, diets which 
supply these six vitamins in ade- 
quate amounts are not likely to be 
deficient with respect to other vita- 
mins. Good sources of these vita- 
mins are listed in Table 2. 


TABLE 2 
B complex 
(esp. ribo- 
Vitamin A | Vitamin D | Vitamin K | flavin,nia- 
cin, cho- 
| line) 
Alfalfa Alfalfa Alfalfa | Alfalfa 
(suncured) Fish 
Fish Liver | Fish Liver Products 
oils oils 
Yellow D-activated Animal 
Corn Sterol Products 
Green Yeast Milk 
Silages (irradiated) Product 
Yeast 
Distiller’s 
Solubles 


(Continued on Page Eighty-five) 
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Calcium 


BY THE USE OF AMPLE AMOUNTS OF VITAMIN D 


Vitamin D won't take the place of minerals, but 
it will help in their efficient utilization. 


The use of less animal protein ingredients in 
poultry mashes has reduced the amount of cal- 
cium and phosphorus in such feeds. Unless this 
is replaced by steamed bone meal or some of 
the other sources of these minerals, the calcium 
and phosphorus content of some feeds may run 
too low for maximum results. In these cases it is 
advisable to use extra amounts of vitamin D to 
insure efficient use of the minerals present. 


Note in the above table the amounts of elemental 
calcium and phosphorus considered desirable by 
U. S. Department of Agriculture authorities for 
various total rations. Check the calcium and 
phosphorus content of your mashes. It should be 
considerably higher than the above figures to 
allow for the lower mineral content of corn, 
oats, wheat, etc., in the scratch grain. 


Vitamin D is plentiful and relatively low in cost. 
Use it generously during the war, even doubling 
the amounts in poultry feeds if you have difficulty 
in getting adequate phosphorus. 


WHITE LABORATORIES, INC. 


113 North 13th Street 


Newark 7, New Jersey 


The high Mandard estaldished for 


CLO-TRATE 
MIN A & D PRODUCTS 
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Calcium and phosphorus Requirements for Poultry 
Growing, Chicks 1.1 
10 
3 Breeding 2.4 1.0 
Growing poults---*** 1.6 1.0 
Breeding Turkeys 2.4 1.0 
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PPEALING for industry coop- 

eration, but with the appeal 

backed by a “big stick” in an 
amendment to food production or- 
der No. 9 which will be issued 
shortly, the food production admin- 
istration is moving swiftly to assure 
the fair distribution of all protein 
meals to small as well as large 
mixers and to all areas where more 
protein is necessary to maintain 
food production schedules. 


The order when it appears, will 
be considerably changed from that 
which was presented at a hearing 
held at Washington, D. C., on De- 
cember 2 and attended by more 
than 600 feeders, feed dealers, feed 
manufacturers, processors, agricul- 
tural workers and a sprinkling of 
senators and congressmen. 


It is expected that the order by 
amendment will provide for the al- 
location and use of all protein 
meals on the basis of receipts by 
all handlers, from processor to feed- 
er, during an average of the two 
calendar years, 1942 and 1943. The 
total of all receipts of each meal 
during the 24 months of these two 
years is to be divided by two to 
determine each individual quota. 
All processors and feed men will 
be asked to use these quotas as 
the basis for all sales, shipments 
and use of the meals concerned 
with the “threat” that the food pro- 
duction board will establish and 
enforce a set quota and allocation 
basis for any operator who fails to 
cooperate on a voluntary basis. 

Critical protein deficiency areas 
will be taken care of from the 20 
per cent of all production which 
must be set aside by all processors 
for allocation by the food produc- 
tion administration beginning Janu- 
ary 1. Distribution of this meal will 
be supervised by the state USDA 
war boards which will be instructed 
to plan their allotments to conform 
with the general order in coopera- 
tion with an industry committee of 
informed feed men who will meet 
regularly with the members of the 
board. Such a cooperative arrange- 
ment is already in effect in several 
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states including Wisconsin, lowa 
and Ohio. 

The amended order will also pro- 
vide that all inventories of fish meal 
and fish scrap may not exceed one 
season’s requirements, inventories 
of tankage and meat scraps may 
not exceed the requirements for 60 
days and inventories of all other 
protein meals and cake may not 
exceed the requirements for 30 
days. It is explained, however, that 
this inventory limitation is not in- 
tended to force smaller mixers but 
carlot buyers of meal from a carlot 
to a truck lot basis of buying. Other 
provisions of the order will restrict 
the trade in of seed and/or beans 
for meal. 

The hearing at Washington was 
presided over by Grover Hill, assist- 
ant secretary of agriculture, and at- 
tended by such notables as Marvin 
Jones, WFA administrator; John B. 
Hutson, WFA director of food pro- 
duction and Walter C. Berger, chief 
of the feed and livestock branch of 
the food production administration. 

Representatives of the feed indus- 
try generally opposed the order as 
contemplated at the time of the 
hearing and which would arbitrar- 
ily have limited the use of all pro- 
tein meals in mixed feed to 110 per 
cent of the amounts used by any 
one manufacturer during the calen- 
dar year of 1942. Leading the oppo- 
sition was Frank Bolling of Chicago 
who read a prepared statement in 
behalf of the Feed Industry Council 
of which he is vice chairman. Mr. 
Bolling said, in part: 

“When a gap exists between feed 
requirements and feed supplies, no 
program can completely close it up, 
but voluntary action helped greatly 
to narrow the gap and brought bet- 
ter utilization of all protein ingredi- 
ents... 

“It is the judgment of the council 
that the priority given growers of 


soybeans and cottonseed in this 
proposed order will freeze the 
meals in the areas of production 
and further disrupt the flow of these 
materials to feeders of the whole 
nation... 

“Voluntary cooperation between 
the industry and government has 
worked perhaps better than any 
order and, in our opinion, can con- 
tinue to produce favorable results. 
It did the job in the attainment of 
1943 food production goals and can 
do it again in 1944.” 

Mr. Bolling concluded his remarks 
by presenting six suggestions of the 
Feed Industry Council toward the 
solution of the protein crisis: 

(1.) Promote immediately through 
all agencies of government and in- 
dustry a national culling program 
to eliminate non-producing live- 
stock and poultry. Ten per cent of 
the present farm animal population 
could be killed under such a pro- 
gram without impairing continued 
food production. 

(2.) Be certain voluntary methods 
have been given a thorough trial 
and have failed before issuing any 
government order. 


(3.) If and when any government 
order is issued, be sure to eliminate 
the trade back priority to growers 
of beans and meal. 

(4.) If the hold-back provision is 
invoked, the government should 
provide relief to processors who are 
producing a large volume of soy- 
bean flour at government requests 
by taking over their committments 
of soybean meal to the South and 
filling them from government stocks 
of meal made in the South from 
beans shipped in from the North. 


(5.) Balance livestock numbers 
with feed supplies through effective 
and immediate government action. 

(6.) Coax protein feeds from the 
areas of production by every pos- 
sible means and avoid any action 


(Continued on Page One hundred-éight) 
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Accuracy to the 1/1000th of a pound without pre- 
mixing .. . automatically assured even at low iodine 


levels. Here’s why: CCC's patented 
wet” process coats each particle of 
calcium carbonate with a clinging film 
of potassium iodide. (See above). 
Where the calcium goes—iodine must 
go! And the thorough distribution of 
calcium—even by unskilled workmen 
—is no trick at all. o 

With “K1.5” it is easy, sure and eco- 
nomical to follow todays trend toward 


OTHER CCC PRODUCTS 


odized 
Manganesed Calcium 


(Any et 
Electro (Free-Fiowing) Caicium 
Pellet Machine tcium 
Regular Catcium 
Shelimaker Calcium Grit 
Arrow Head Flint Grit 


i 


wider iodine supplementation of all feeds at lower 
levels. As a matter of fact your cost is no more, and 


often less, than for iodizing part of 
your line to higher levels. It will pay 


you to get the facts right now. 
Samples (with or without Manga- 


nese) and information on request. 

CALCIUM CARBONATE COM- 
PANY — 43 East Ohio Street, Chi- 
cago, Illinois— Box 409, Carthage, 
Missouri — Brandeis Theatre Build- 
ing, Omaha, Nebraska. 


CONTROLLED 
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THE CRISIS The feed industry has been repeatedly warned that unless 
IS HERE we extended extraordinary cooperation to government, and 
among ourselves, we were facing what would almost amount 


to federal dictatorship in our business, including the regulation of production 
and sales. 


The day when this prospect shall be realized is fast approaching and may 
be partially in effect as you read these words. 


A new feed and livestock branch has been established as part of the food 
production administration of the United State department of agriculture. The 
chief of this branch is charged with the responsibility of formulating food 
production orders governing the production of livestock and poultry and the 
utilization of feed, of directing the administration of such orders, of correcting 
deficiencies in production or improper balance between livestock production 
and available feed supplies and a host of other important duties. 


The president has delegated his war authority to the food production admin- 
istration so that its feed and livestock branch may tell us how much feed we 
may produce or sell, where and how it may be used and how many chicks 
may come from any hatchery, and in what months. The government now has 
unprecedented power over the feed and farm animal industries. 


Little of this power has been used to date and we trust that there will be 
no need for further government control of our industry. 


The Feed Bag is for the American system of free enterprise and is opposed to 
both government intervention or interference in any private business. We 
believe, however, that simple opposition is no longer enough to meet the war 
emergency. Cooperation, the extent of which would be unnecessary in nor- 
mal times, must now be the order of the day. This cooperation must start at 
the bottom with the county AAA committees and extend up through the state 
USDA war boards through all divisions of the department of agriculture and 
the lettered agencies of the federal government. This cooperation is absolutely 
essential if we are to avoid bureaucratic control and federal dictatorship. 


In our opinion, the feed industry has an unexcelled and unselfish record of 
service extending through eras of both peace and war. We predict that the 
feed industry will now meet this new demand on its ingenuity and ability to 


be of supreme service to the people of the United States and all the United 
Nations. 
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EM JONES, proprietor of the 

Hickory Grove Feed store, 

wrinkled his face in a puzzled 
frown as he sniffed the air in his 
warehouse. 

“Must be a lot of dead rats 
around,” he grumbled,” or some- 
thin’s rotting under those feed 
sacks. Gotta get Zeke and Mickey 
to look around and clean up this 
foul-smelling mess.” 

He turned to go back into his 
office and had hardly taken three 
steps when something with the im- 
pact of a streamlined train, travel- 
ing at full speed, hit him in the seat 
of the pants. Lem did a loop and 
landed on all fours on a pile of 
sacks in the corner. Stunned and 
stupefied he gradually rose to his 
feet and turned to see what ‘had 
struck him. And there, poised for 
another blitz charge with horns 
cocked at a menacing angle was a 
billy goat. 

Without waiting to argue about 
the situation Lem wheeled and 
leaped for the door leading into the 
office. As he slammed it shut be- 
hind him there was a crash which 
rocked the building and threatened 
to splinter the door into a million 
fragments. 

Breathless, Lem dropped into the 
chair at his desk. He could hardly 
muster enough strength to shout: 

“Mickey! What in blazes is the 
meaning of that goat in the ware- 
house. The Hickory Grove Feed 
store office boy, just returning from 
an errand, was swinging through 
the front door when the gasping 
voice of his boss fell like the plea of 
a wounded man on his ears.” 

“Whatsa matter, boss, are you 
hurt?” responded Mickey in aston- 
ishment. “Lemme get you a glass 
of water and call the doctor.” 

“You'll get me nothin’,” thunder- 
ed Lem. “You'll get your pay check 
and get right out of here and take 
that ornery billy goat with you.” 

“What goat, boss?’ asked Mick- 
ey, still further mystified. “I haven't 
seen any goat.” 

“In there,” pointed Lem. “Get that 
hell cat outa there before I throw 
both of you out.” 


ei2e 


a place in lem’s heart and 
mickey gets a new mascot 


by Staff Sgt. EMIL J. BLACKY 


Curiosity, more prevalent than 
his sympathy for Lem, Mickey open- 
ed the door leading to the ware- 
house to see what had given Lem 
hallucinations. There was a bolt of 
brown and another crash that rock- 
ed the office as Mickey quickly 
slammed the door shut. 

“Golly, boss,” Mickey began ex- 
plaining. “Honest, I didn't have 
anything to do with bringing that 
goat into the warehouse. I don't 
know where he came from.” 

Lem was about to swing out with 
a tirade on Mickey's veracity when 
Zeke, the Hickory Grove Feed store 
veteran warehouse hand, came to 
the rescue, sensing the trouble 
when he entered the office door. 

“Whatsa matter, Lem?” he inquir- 
ed with a grin. “Havin' trouble?” 

“Trouble!” snorted Lem, rising 
from his chair and rubbing the seat 
of his pants. “It ain’t trouble; it's 
dynamite. There’s a blankety-blank 
goat in the warehouse and I want 
to know how he got in there.” 

Shuffling sheepishly, Zeke con- 
fessed. 

“I brought him in, Lem. Just for 
a couple of days ‘til I get a pen 
fixed up for him in my back yard. 
Nephew of mine up at Thornville I 
visited Sunday and whose moving 
to the city to work in a defense 
plant gave him to me. It'll only be 
a couple of days, Lem, and I'll have 
him outa here. Don't know how he 
broke loose. I'll keep him chained 
down good from now on.” 

“Zeke,” spoke Lem, his jaw quiv- 
ering. “If you hadn't worked for me 
so long and came back to take Joe 
Doake’s place while he’s in the 
army, I'd send you and that goat 
to kingdom come and never let. you 
come back. All right, I'll give you 
a couple of more days but then I 
want that critter outa here.” 

“O.K., boss,’” agreed Zeke and 
strolled nonchalantly out the door. 


Mickey, following at a safe dis- 
tance behind, expected to see him 
come scurrying back but to his sur- 
prise nothing happened. Summon- 
ing enough courage, Mickey fol- 
lowed into the warehouse. And 
there was Zeke patting the goat 
which was licking his hand as 
humble as a kitten. 

“Oscar is all right,” Zeke said, 
stroking the animal affectionately. 
He just doesn’t know you and Lem. 
Come over here, Mickey, and I'll 
introduce you.” 

Cautiously as he would approach 
a lion in an open cage, the office 
boy inched forward. The goat sniff- 
ed him several times and nudged 
Mickey playfuly with his nose. And 
from then on a binding friendship 
developed. 

Zeke tethered the animal securely 
in a far corner of the warehouse 
and threw the switch to start the 
grinder and mixer. Mickey scooped 
up a couple of handfuls of feed and 
brought it to the goat who munch- 
ed happily and eyed the office boy 
with favor. 

Several farmers pulled into the 
driveway and Lem, engaged in 
conversation with them, forgot 
about his earlier, unpleasant inci- 
dent. In fact, he had forgotten about 
it so completely that wandering in- 
to the warehouse the next day he 
bumped into the goat lying behind 
a box in the corner. Before he could 
leap aside, Lem’s eyes were fixed 


on the head of the goat. There was . 


no sign of fight as the animal look- 
ed up at him. The goat rose slowly 
and bleated a friendly greeting 
while Lem backed away. 

Noticing the stout chain Lem 
paused to survey the blast of dyna- 
mite that had struck him the day 
before. It was a good specimen of 
goat as goats go. And somehow 
there was no noticeable stench that 
previously nauseated Lem. The 
Hickory Grove Feed store owner 


(Continued on Page One hundred) 
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ON GUARD 


On guard stands the sentry. Through the long dark night he must be 
constantly on the alert, for upon him may depend the lives of many men. 


On guard, too, is the nutritionist who works to assure increased production 
of “food for freedom”. On guard, to see that in the manufacture of feed, 
no compromise is made with quality. He knows from experience that for 


pistRiBUTORS FOR maximum production you must have feeds. 
E.R. Squibb & Sons” Today more and more feed manufacturers are turning to Atkins & Durbrow 
2.000 Tatatgilee A - for their vitamin requirements. They know that in representing such well 
ee ee eee known, reputable firms as California Packing Corporation, The Barrett 
Division Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation, Pabst Brewing Company, 
“ ae meee -_— E. R. Squibb & Sons and Vio Bin Corporation, Atkins & Durbrow is prepared 
Yeomin-D in dey, powser § to serve their needs and assure unquestioned quality. 


O.A.C. 
- Vitamin D units per ib. 


Why not make Atkins & Durbrow—The House of Vitamins—your head- 
quarters for vitamin products? We are prepared to render you efficient 
service in every way. Our service representatives operate from 10 centrally 


Vio Bin Corporation located cities. We maintain warehouse stocks in 11 cities. 
WHEAT GERM OIL 


See the Atkins & Durbrow service representative next time he calls. He 
has a story that will interest you. 


ATKINS & DURBROW, iwc. 


165 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 


CHICAGO MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY OMAHA DETROIT | BOSTON 


“1/000 oF more Vitamin CALIFORNIA BARRETT PABST 
ond 400 Vitamin D ont | ERSQUBBESONS | | BREWING 
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Angidinthe prevention 
e chicken coccidiosis 
Acold processed, extracted 
| PABST'S BREWERS DRIED YEAST 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 
California Packing Corp. 
REGULAR BIOTOL 
BS or more Vitamin units 


Take this great forward 


For years sanitation was almost the only check against coc- 
cidiosis. And one hundred million chicks died from it yearly. 
Today, the story is different. DICOCE is here! Now . . . you 
and all] feed manufacturers can help your poultrymen combat 
coccidiosis, save chicks. 


Dicoce is a light, specially prepared, amorphous powder— 
easily incorporated in your feeds. It has proved its effective- 
ness in helping to check coccidiosis, in helping poultrymen 
raise their birds to healthy maturity. 


Dicoce is recommended in mashes to be fed to chicks at any 
age after the first week, especially if the weather is warm and 
wet, and particularly to chicks four to six weeks old. 


The Dicoce protective level recommended is one percent. This 
should be an all-mash ration fed continuously for 14 days. If 


* Due to Eimeria tenella 


EASTERN SALES AGENTS: 
ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc., 165 John Street, New York 
Branch Offices: 
Boston Chicago Minreapolis Kansas City Omaha 
PACIFIC COAST SALES REPRESENTATIVE : 
FRED DEHOFF COMPANY 
Merchants Exchange Building, San Francisco, California 


coccidiosis infection is present, however, feeds should con- 
tain a two percent level of Dicoce—fed in an all-mash ration 
for 14 days, discontinued for 7 days, and then fed for an 
additional week. 


Dicoce is packed in convenient 20-lb. bags. The demand for 


Dicoce is heavy this year and we urge you to anticipate your - 


needs early! Write for full information and prices. Address 
Department FB 12 E. R. Squibb & Sons, Veterinary and Animal 
Feeding Products Division, 745 Fifth Ave., New York 22, N.Y. 


DICOCE 


SQUIBB 
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... Still another incentive to 
fortify your feeds with this 
dependable source of Vitamin D 


Thank you, Feed Mixers, for your constantly increasing 
volume of D-SEC orders. This volume is a great tribute to 
the dependability of D-SEC, and makes possible the savings 
which we are glad to pass on to you. Today, D-SEC prices 
are the lowest since the product was introduced. 


The success of D-SEC is due to more than one cause. First, 
D-SEC can be relied upon as a dependable source of Vitamin 
D. It is as efficient as fish liver oils in providing birds with 
Vitamin D requirements. Its potency is always guaranteed. 


EASTERN SALES AGENTS: 
ATKINS & DURBROW, Inc., 165 John Street, New York 
Branch Oftices: 
Chicago Minreapolis Kansas City | Omaha 
3 PACIFIC COAST SALES REPRESENTATIVE: 
FRED DEHOFF COMPANY 
[ ' Merchants Exchange Building, San Francisco, California 
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Second, D-SEC is made from domestic raw materials and 


therefore is always available. 


Third, D-SEC is easy to handle, disperses evenly in the feed 
and cannot congeal in cold weather. It is light in weight, 
reduces freight and handling costs, saves you storage space. 


Fourth, D-SEC costs you less per A.O.A.C. chick unit than 
fish liver oils. 


D-SEC is offered in a potency of 900,000 A.O.A.C. chick 
units per pound. Should you need both Vitamins A and D, 
Squibb offers in addition to D-SEC, SQUIBB FEEDING 
OIL. Write today for prices and facts about both. Address 
Department FB - 12, E. R. Squibb & Sons, 745 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 22, N. Y. 
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Sign 


hovel a little grain 
Operate the sacker 
Or tie a few bags! 


Be a good soldier! 

You are in the FOOD ARMY for 
FREEDOM. 

We'll ALL have to LICK those 
JAPS!" 

These are the words on a sign 
which H. C. Wolcott, owner of the 
Rolling Prairie Lumber & Grain Co., 
Rolling Prairie, Ind., has hanging 
in his feed mill to induce his cus- 
tomers to help relieve the labor 
shortage when they call for their 
feed. 

“And the customers do take a 
hand,” says Mr. Wolcott. “They read 
the sign with amusement, note the 
suggestion and take hold wherever 
they can to speed progress.” 

The sign is printed in two colors, 
black and red, and hangs just 
above the sacker of the Burton feed 
mixer in the mill department. Em- 
ployes Harold Hofer and Edwin 
Wolland say the sign is a big help. 

“Now just about all our feed cus- 
tomers pitch in and give us a lift,” 
remarked Mr. Hofer. “Most of them 
are proud of the fact that they are 
invited to help out. Before the sign 
was put up most customers felt that 
they were expected to stand back 
out of the way while the regular 
feed men did all the work. Now 
they know better, and the mill has 
the advantage of badly needed 
help. 

“In fact, the sign above the sack- 
er has broken down any reserve 
that ever existed. It makes the mill 
a more friendly place,” Mr. Hofer 
added. 

After the idea for the sign was 
conceived, it was painted by Rob- 
ert Russell, Mr. Wolcott's son-in-law. 
Mr. Russell had been employed at 
the mill for four years, but was re- 
called to the Rolling Prairie high 
school as agriculture instructor last 
fall. He had taught agriculture at 
the school before going to work at 
the mill. However, he still helps out 
at the feed plant evenings and Sat- 
urdays. 

Although the Rolling Prairie Lum- 
ber & Grain Co. is located in a 


urges wolcott’s customers 
to help out with the work 


VISIBLE in the upper right- 
hand corner of the photo 
above is the sign requesting 
feed customers to pitch in and 
help out with the work. Em- 
ploye Harold Hofer, shown at 
the mixer, says the sign really 
gets results. 


small village, the elevator and mill 
building are among the most mod- 
ern in the state. Various contriv- 
ances have been arranged which 
practically eliminate all heavy han- 
dling of either feed or grain. Loads 
for grinding are dumped into a pit. 
From here the grain is elevated to 
the upper bins, where it travels 
down a chute to the Grundler ham- 
mer mill in the basement. After 
being ground it is brought up again 
for mixing and then poured out in 
any of three directions — directly 
into sacks through the sacker, 
through an outside spout into wait- 
ing wagons or trucks, or into a bin 
from which it can be drawn as 
needed through a sacker against 
the wall. 

At this latter sacker is a home- 
made device that does the switch- 
ing on the second floor of the build- 
ing. This device consists of an old 


belt pulley with notches in its rim 
into which a lever is dropped to 
do the turning necessary for the 
switching process above. 

Mr. Wolcott believes in keeping 
on the most intimate terms with the 
country folks. His most important 
medium for accomplishing this is 
the news sheet printed for him by 
his feed manufacturers. The sheet 
is written in a chatty, conversation- 
al style and has proved quite popu- 
lar with customers. 

For example, one item reports, 
“Lumberella (nickname of Mrs. Paul 
Bress, feminine employe) says the 
weighing department is hers. She 
says no load must be lighter than 


a marble or heavier than a locomo- ° 


tive. Anything in between is right 
in the groove.” 

“An ammunition plant with ca- 
pacity of 1000 shells a day is a 
sight to behold on the Art Birkholz 
farm. Besides furnishing the ma- 
terial for this modern poultry build- 
ing, we supply feeds for the hens,” 
is a third item. The sheets also con- 
tains news from the surrounding 
community as well as valuable 
feeding information. 
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HE NEEDS EXTRA OXYGEN FIVE MILES UP 


And Today Poultry Feeds Need That Extra Nutritional 
Lift That Flaydry Gives 


High in the sky the air gets thin, cold and rare. 
Men must have extra oxygen or perish. Here 
on the ground the supply of feed ingredients 
is not what it used to be. Many former 
carriers of essential nutritive factors are no 
longer available. Poultry feeds must be forti- 
fied with these essentials if birds are to grow 
and thrive, eggs are to hatch satisfactorily. 
Borden’s Flaydry, a Supplement for Poultry 
Feeds, provides the B-G Complex of vitamins 
and other essential factors that help unlock 
additional nutritional values in the feed. 
Flaydry gives feeds that same type of lift 
that extra oxygen gives to air high in the 


stratosphere. It helps the chicken to get more 
feed value per pound of feed consumed. A 
small amount of Flaydry will “spark” a ton 
of feed. 

Flaydry and its related products, Flaydry- 
D and Ladpro, may truly be called standard- 
ized products. They are constantly undergoing 
regular laboratory and field testing at the 
Borden Nutritional Laboratory and Experi- 
mental Farm at Elgin, Illinois. 


THE BORDEN COMPANY 


Special Products Division 
350 MADISON AVENUE, NEW YORK17, N. Y. 
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EVEN THE FISH HAVE PREFERENCES 


E 
OR WE'LL MISS TH 
BEST BOAT AND BRAND 


| 
For Fish Oils, Look to Farallone 
Comprehensive laboratory control con- popularity is the result of the constant 
stantly maintained over all Farallone fish practical experiments conducted with 
oil production is one reason for trade _ Farallone oils in the company’s own field 
preference for Farallone. Uniformity at | work. 
high standardization levels is character- Farallone doesn’t just keep abreast of 
istic of the Farallone Brand. developments for better utilization of fish 
Another reason for Farallone Brand oils —it creates them. 4 


Ask our distributor for the Farallone Oil that you require. 


URGENT: Oil drums are war weapons. The imme- 
diate return of empty drums is absolutely essential 
to insure future deliveries of your oil in drums. 


FARALLONE PACKING COMPANY 


300 Montgomery St. - San Francisco - California 
EASTERN SALES OFFICE + 350 MADISON AVENUE +» NEW YORK CITY 


DISTRIBUTED BY: WAYNE FISH & CO., Minneapolis, Minn. ° EELSINGH & LUGTIGHIED, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
UNCLE JOHNNY MILLS, Houston, Texas 4 BRADLEY & BAKER, 155 East 44th St., New York, N. Y. 
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HE American people have, in 

recent years, been educated to 

recognize the high nutritive 
value of meat, milk, and eggs. Since 
most of us naturally prefer a goodly 
proportion of such items in our diet, 
we have a double incentive to 
make an effort to obtain them in 
whatever quantities they may be 
obtainable, at a price we are will- 
ing to pay. Apparently the people 
of other nations have somewhat the 
same feeling for we have the case 
of the Russians who were told that 
oleomargerine was fully as nutri- 
tious as butter and more palatable. 
They replied that they did not wish 
to deprive us Americans of such a 
fine product and therefore suggest- 
ed that we keep the oleo and send 
them the butter. 

Several points have been missed 
by the planners who would make 
strict vegetarians of us all. These 
points are far too important to be 
neglected from either an immediate 
or a long time standpoint. 

1. How do they expect to utilize 
pasture and harvested roughages 
that must be produced on most 
farms if the soil erosion is to be 
prevented and fertility maintained. 
I once had a professor of bacteri- 
ology who extolled the virtues of 
alfalfa meal in the human diet. 
While it is true that such substances 
have food value and that man’s 
digestive tract can be so condition- 
ed as to make rather efficient use 
of grass and leaves, it is also true 
that livestock have the power to 
utilize them much more efficiently 
and in so doing produce products 
that are highly digestible by hu- 
mans. 

2. Then, too, no consideration has 
been given to the large percentage 
of the fertilizing elements in live- 
stock feeds that are returned to the 
soil on livestock farms. In some sec- 
tions of our country livestock is 
maintained solely for the conver- 
sion of unmarketable farm by-pro- 
ducts into fertilizer. For instance 
cattle return approximately 65 per 


“An address delivered at the fourth annual nutri- 
tion school held at the University of Purdue 
Sept. 30-Oct. 1. 
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is essential requisite of 
our feed to food program 


by W. P. GARRIGUS* 
University of Kentucky 


cent of the nitrogen, 50 per cent of 
the phosphorous, and 70 per cent 
of the potash of their feedstuff to 
the soil. 

3. Quality and amount of protein 
is being stressed in the diets of both 
soldier and civilian. The fact that 
ruminants have the ability of con- 
verting low-grade sources of nitro- 
gen into high-grade protein must 
not be overlooked. This relatively 
recent discovery is of tremendous 
significance but as yet has not 
come to the attention of most 
Americans. 

4. Fats are frequently a limiting 
factor in waging war. Animals have 
the ability of converting carbohy- 
drates and proteins to fats. This is 
no small contribution to the war 
effort. 

5. Furthermore, recent research 
has revealed that livestock products 
have properties that we have not 
been aware of—for instance, the 
curative effect of lard on some types 
of eczema; the high thiamine con- 
tent of meats, especially pork; the 
high riboflavin and niacin content 
of all meat, but especially of liver 
and kidney in comparison with 
grain; and the high potency of milk 
and eggs in both vitamin A and 
riboflavin as well as their highly 
desirable assortment of amino acids 
and minerals. 

Thus farm animals are able to 
concentrate desirable and essential 
nutrients into palatable and highly 
digestible products that have much 
higher quality and biological value 
than did the plant products from 
which they were formed. They are 
also. capable of utilizing farm 
wastes and soil-conserving crops to 
good advantage and to return most 
of their fertilizing nutrients to the 
soil. On the other hand we know 
that from three to four times as 


many people can subsist on the 
crops from an acre than can on the 
livestock products from a compar- 
able area. 

Obviously there is a happy medi- 
um toward which we should strive. 
Even though farmers in some parts 
of Kentucky have gone for months 
with no protein supplement and 
little or no feed of any other sort, 
probably no one of us feels that our 
feed situation will become so acute 
during the present war that a ma- 
jority of our farm animals must be 
slaughtered and the feed that they 
would normally consume be divert- 
ed to human food. On the other 
hand, we have become acutely 
aware of the fact that our present 
livestock population cannot be 
maintained under usual production 
practices and still have enough 
feed to go around. Either our num- 
bers must be greatly reduced, our 
efficiency of production markedly 
improved, or our livestock enter- 
prises changed so as to produce 
more meat, milk and eggs with less 
feed. Even subsidization of the 
dairy and poultry industries and/or 
rationing of feed to insure adequate 
production of eggs and dairy pro- 
ducts may be resorted to. 

I have recently talked with an 
English official who surprised me 
with the statement that England 
now has more livestock than she 
had when the war started. This in- 
crease has been accomplished in 
the face of drastically-curtailed feed 
supplies through a careful apprais- 
al of each class of stock as to the 
amount of feed they must consume, 
the efficiency with which they con- 
vert this feed to food, and the rela- 
tive value of that food in their na- 
tional diet. 

The English are even going so 
far as to grade their farmers into 
A, B, and C grades. Anyone grad- 
ing below “C” must mend his ways 
“or else”. Also all feeds are ration- 
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ed to the farmers in proportion to their 
needs provided they conform to standards 
as to class of stock and efficiency of pro- 
duction. 

Such procedures sound like pretty strict 
regimentation, even to an American farmer. 
However, the Germans are only 20 miles 
away from the British. Then, too, the British 
program is administered by county com- 
mittees made up of local experienced farm- 
ers who volunteer their services and who 
consequently have a practical outlook, an 
exact knowledge of local conditions and an 
ability to bring about the desired adiust- 
ments without undue hardships or friction. 

The American approach has been to use 
the profit motive as a means of bringing 
about increased production of needed farm 
products. That this is a quick-acting and 
powerful incentive is evidenced by the tre- 
mendous expansion of soybean acreage 
and pork production. Conversely, unfavor- 
able price relationships bring almost as 
rapid downward adjustment in production. 
Such an adjustment is already very evi- 
dent in hog numbers throughout the east- 
ern two-thirds of Kentucky. 

Still another approach to this problem 
is to attempt to determine the maximum 
possible output of desirable farm products 
by states and by type-of-farming areas 
within states, with probable supplies of 
feed, equipment and labor. 


As a guide for planners in evaluating 
present and possible livestock and crop 
production for the various states the bu- 
reau of agricultural economics has pub- 
lished a table showing the “nutritional 
units’ produced per acre by different crops, 
and by various species of livestock when 
fed on the produce of one acre. At the 
head of the list we find Irish potatoes with 
1161 units per acre; sweet potatoes come 
second with 963, followed by tomatoes 525, 
strawberries 360, hens and pullets 306, 
commercial broilers 242, turkeys 222, chick- 
ens 210, soybeans for beans 210, hogs 117, 
milk cows producing whole milk 116, corn 
115, barley 91, wheat 75, milk cows pro- 
ducing butterfat 66, oats 55, feeder cattle 
51, rye 50, sheep 44, beef cows 38. 

These nutritional units were based on 
the daily per capita requirements of ener- 
gy, fat, protein, calcium, iron, vitamin A, 
thiamine, ascorbic acid, riboflavin and nia- 
cin. Each of these nutritional elements was 
given equal weight so that a food produc- 
ing 10 times the daily requirement for as- 
corbic acid, other things being equal, 
would receive the same nutritional rating 
as one furnishing 10 times the daily energy 
requirements. Obviously such a standard 
serves only a general purpose and should 
not be taken too seriously. 

Other evaluations have been made of 
the products per acre of ground used for 


Swinging on the Barnyard Gate 


GRAHAM 
BUNTER- 


“Wouldn't I be a dumb-bell to hang up a sock when Pop's in the feed business?” 
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the growing of various crops and for the 
production of livestock products. One of 
these rates hogs at the top of the list and 
soybeans a close second. Regardless of 
what scale is used we all realize that much 
time, labor and effort could be expended 
with very poor results in trying to produce 
Irish potatoes on land or in climates not 
adapted to their production. This same 
land in pasture might produce a goodly 
amount of livestock products while still 
conserving soil fertility and moisture and 
with a limited expenditure of labor, capital 
or scarce equipment. For instance, in Ken- 
tucky we can produce 100 pounds of prime 
spring lamb with a harvested feed require- ° 
ment of but 1¥%2 bushels of corn and 300 
pounds of legume hay for both the ewe 
and her lamb. We can also produce 600 
pounds of milk fat calf on our good grass 
and legume pastures with two or three 
tons of harvested roughage and possibly 
a very small amount of grain and protein 
supplement to carry the dam of the calf 
through the winter. . 

The most patriotic and profitable ap- 
proach that a farmer can take will be to 
consider the national, state and county 
plans and see how they fit his particular 
farming conditions. Perhaps it will be de- 
sirable both from the personal and nation- 
al standpoints for him to switch to a live- 
stock enterprise that uses less grain per 
pound of meat, milk or eggs produced. 
After he has considered the types of live- 
stock enterprises and his production of 
“grain stretchers”, the farmer. should con- 
sider the efficiency of his livestock enter- 
prise. 

We in agricultural college work are the 
first to admit that the average farmer is 
none too efficient. Why he is so, is less im- 
portant than how his methods can be im- 
proved. Our Kentucky leaflet entitled “One 
Third More Pork with the Same Feed and 
Labor” is no idle boast, but offers a pro- 
gram the adoption of which will bring 
about just that desirable end on the aver- 
age Kentucky farm. 

This program consists of: 

1. Keeping the pigs healthy 

2. Self-feeding balanced rations 

3. Providing proper equipment, 

water and shade 

4. Using good legume and winter pas- 

ture 

5. Raising two litters per sow per year 

6. Using breeding stock selected for type, 

prolificacy and rate of gain. 

I have done some calculating on the 
amount of livestock products 100 pounds of . 
corn will produce under Kentucky condi- 
tions provided recommended practices are 
followed and also provided that pasture 
forage and harvested roughages are used 
in amounts normally called for by that 
enterprise. 

These amounts are as follows: 


380 pounds of milk-fat, heavy calf 
118 pounds of spring lamb and nine 
pounds of wool 
100 pounds of beef on feeder calf winter- 
ed and then grazed without grain 
25 pounds of pork 
16 pounds of beef in dry lot 


clean 


(Continued on Page One hundred-seven) 
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Mecn LARGER PROPORTIONS of dry milks are now being used 
directly as human food instead of indirectly by feeding them to 
farm animals and poultry. Many feed men and their customers 
are puzzled and are looking for frank answers to these common 


questions: 


Question: Is any dry milk Answer: In 1943, between 40 and 45 mil- 


- being used in feeds? lion pounds of dry skim milk will be used 
in feeds. Feed utilization ran about 160 
Ad million pounds per year before the War. 
About 45 million pounds of dry buttermilk 
* will be used this year compared with about 
e 60 million pounds in normal times. 
Question: Where is the milk = Answer: Feed manufacturers are buying it 
that is being used in feeds? — direct and the limited supplies are very 
promptly absorbed. 

r Question: Are milk-free = Answer: Some feeds may seem satisfactory 
feeds “just as good as” without milk but it is certainly untrue that 
feeds in which dry milk is _ alll feeds — or even most feeds — are fully 
properly used? as good as those properly made with dry 

skim or buttermilk. 
Question: What about post- = Answer: Prophesy is unsafe! Larger sup- 
war supplies of dry milks plies are to be expected but there is no 
for feeds? basis for any estimate of quantity. The 
better feed makers are looking forward to 

the time when dry milk is again more 

available. 


The superior value of milk in nutrition is emphasized by the 
extensive demand for wartime needs. Wherever conditions per- 


mit, use dry skim or buttermilk for real feed efficiency. It pays! 
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feed industry to raise funds 
for poultry research center 


HE opening gun in a nation 

wide drive to collect funds for 

a modern poultry research 
center at the University of Wiscon- 
sin, was fired on November 26 with 
an initial contribution from the feed 
industry amounting to $10,200. 

As a tribute to Prof. James G. Hal- 
pin, widely known poultry expert 
and head of the poultry department 
at Wisconsin since 1909, the new 
building will be named “Halpin 
House.” 

The campaign is being sponsored 
by the Central Retail Feed associa- 
tion and it is hoped that with the 
cooperation of the feed, poultry and 
hatchery industries enough money 
can be raised to assure construction 
of the new poultry research quar- 
ters. The project has been sanction- 
ed by the board of regents of the 
university who have agreed to keep 
all money collected in a special 
trust fund and erect the building as 
soon as possible after the war. 

The initial gift of over $10,000 was 
presented to President Clarence A. 
Dykstra by David K. Steenbergh, 
executive secretary of the Central 
Retail Feed association. Also par- 
ticipating in the ceremonies which 
were broadcast from the president's 
office by radio stations WHA, Madi- 
son, and WLS, Chicago, were: Prof. 
James Halpin; Noble Clark, asso- 
ciate director of the Wisconsin agri- 
cultural experiment station; Dave 
Thompson, editor of Prairie Farmer; 
Fred H. Pittelkow, president of the 
Central Retail Feed association; 
James Murphy, president, Murphy 
Products Co., Burlington; Art Page, 
farm program director of WLS; Wal- 
ter Griem, chief chemist, Wisconsin 
department of agriculture; Lloyd 
Larson, editor of Poultry Supply 
Dealer; and P. O. Peterson, execu- 
tive secretary of the Wisconsin 
Hatcheries Association Cooperative. 

For 34 years the poultry depart- 
ment has been occupying “tempor- 
ary” quarters which Prof. Halpin 
himself helped build, but despite 
this handicap and the lack of mod- 
ern facilities many valuable contri- 
butions in the field of poultry re- 
search and nutrition have been giv- 
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THE FEED industry's initial gift 
of $10,200, for construction of 
a new poultry research center 
at the University of Wisconsin, 
was presented to President 
Clarence A. Dykstra, Nov. 26, 
by David K. Steenbergh, execu- 
tive secretary of the Central 
Retail Feed association. Inter- 
ested spectators were Art Page, 
farm program director of WLS; 
and Prof. James G. Halpin in 
whose honor the building will 
be named. From left to right 
around the microphones are: 
Mr. Steenbergh, Mr. Page, Prof. 
Halpin, and President Dykstra. 


en to the world by Prof. Halpin and 
his fellow scientists. 

In making the presentation, Mr. 
Steenbergh said, “Professor Halpin 
has devoted his life to the advance- 
ment of the poultry industry and, 
although he shuns publicity, his 
work has brought him international 
fame. Here in Wisconsin, he is both 
friend and counselor to poultry rais- 
ers, hatcherymen, and feed men. 
He is an honorary member of the 
Wisconsin Hatcheries association 
and one of the three honorary life 
members of the Central Retail Feed 
association. 

“Professor Halpin’s work at Wis- 
consin has been done with very 


limited facilities. The main poultry 
building is not as large as many 
farm poultry houses and Professor 
Halpin personally helped in its con- 
struction. He also built the 21 chick- 
en houses in the lot behind the 
main building. 

“Since so much has been accom- 
plished with so evidently little to 
work with, much more could un- 
doubtedly be expected if Professor 
Halpin and his staff had a modern 
poultry research plant in which to 
carry on their experiments. The 
Central Retail Feed association 
wants Professor Halpin to have the 
best poultry research facilities 
available anywhere and, for the 
entire feed industry of the country, 
is sponsoring the collection of a 
fund for such a building and equip- 
ment. 

“It is my privilege, President Dyk- 
stra, to now hand you these checks 
totalling $10,200 as the initial gift of 
our industry toward a new univer- 
sity poultry research building. The 
regents of the university have 
agreed to keep this money in a spe- 
cial fund for this one purpose, to 
erect the building as soon as pos- 

(Continued on Page Ninety-four) 
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“G.P.” Fortified 
400D 


3000A 2000A. 
FEEDING OILS FEEDING OILS 
400D — 1000A 800D — 2000A 


400D — 2000A 800D — 4000A 
400D — 3000A 


MAXIMUM SAFETY IN A and D 


Because of Gorton's wide range of supply sources in U.S. fishing 
waters, all grades of Gorton’s oils contain sufficient Vitamin A po- 
tency to provide the additional margin of safety so necessary to off- 


set shortages and losses of Vitamin A in mixing and storing feeds. 


GORTON ADVANTAGES 


Each oil is a completely balanced product furnishing both Vita- 
mins A and D. 


Each oil provides adequate and necessary nutritive amounts of 
both vitamins when mixed at recommended levels. 


Each oil comes within revised government limitation order L-40 
on Vitamin A usage. 


You can avoid all complications by using a Gorton oil which 
does a complete job on Vitamins A and D. 


DOUBLE PROTECTION 


All Gorton oils contain the additional necessary Vitamin A, togeth- 


er with adequate Vitamin D, at the usual recommended mixing 
levels, hence — maximum double protection on both Vitamins A 


and D is furnished in one complete product. 


A complete line of VITAMIN OILS praduced, 
GORTON - PEW FISHERIES, of 


NEW ENGLAND BY- co PORATION. 
Milk Street Boston, a 
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‘The outlook for Iodine is good. The supply is 
ample and the price is low. 

Demand for Iodine as a supplement to live- 
stock and poultry feeds and for use in first-aid 
and as a germicide by our fighting forces, has 
grown steadily and substantially. Through 12 
months ending June 30, 1943, Iodine deliveries 
for these purposes were largest on record and 
indications are that the next 12 months may 


double this volume. 
It is very gratifying, therefore, at a time when 


supplies of so many vital items are hard to get, 


to be able to report again that as far as can be 
seen now, there will continue to be enough 


iodine on hand to take care of all requirements. 


ine Educational Bureau, Inc. 
, Chicago * 120 Broadway, New York 


75 E. Wacker Driv 


Jowa Dealers 


discuss industry problems 


brated the 44th annual conven- 

tion of the Western Grain & 
Feed association by turning out al- 
most 700 strong at a one-day meet- 
ing held November 29 at the Hotel 
Fort Des Moines, Des Moines, Iowa. 
It was one of the largest crowds to 
attend an annual convention in the 
history of the organizatior. 

Perhaps one of the main reasons 
for the large attendance was the 
fact that the feed and grain indus- 
try is face to face with a critical 
period and those who attended 
came to find out as much as pos- 
sible about industry conditions. To 
provide the information, Mark 
Thornburg, executive secretary, of- 
fered a program replete with speak- 
ers who knew the answers. 

After welcoming remarks by Pres- 
ident C. F. Hayes, an open forum 
discussion of the number one prob- 
lem of the feed industry—the pro- 
tein situation—followed. The clinic 
was led by Walter Berger, Des 
Moines, who is now chief of the feed 
and livestock branch of the food 
production administration. Other 
participants were: George Smith, 
Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Min- 
neapolis; K. J. Maltas, A. E. Staley 
Mfg. Co., Decatur, Ill.; O. D. Klein 
of the United States department of 
agriculture; and W. P. Quinn, Arm- 
our & Co., Chicago. 

Mr. Maltas explained that not all 
emergencies on soybean oil meal 
are the processors fault, because a 
shortage of other types of proteins 
has created an unusually heavy de- 
mand for soy products. He declared 
that the new proposed order limit- 
ing protein has several objection- 
able features, one of which was the 
provision which would enable farm- 
ers to exchange their soy beans for 
meal. According to Mr. Maltas this 
would tie up soybean meal produc- 
tion very seriously. 

In explaining his company’s allo- 
cation of animal protein, Mr. Quinn 
pointed out that they have attempt- 
ed to follow their normal historic 
pattern. Man power, he said, is a 
big problem in the matter of pro- 
duction. Mr. Quinn stated that in 


4 OWA grain and feed men cele- 
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1944 his firm expected to distribute 
100 per cent of the tonnage which 
they sold in 1943. 

Mr. Klein pointed out that soy- 
bean meal processors have a grave 
responsibility in these times. He 
said that several areas of the coun- 


CARL ORSINGER, Waterloo 
Mills, Waterloo, lowa, was 
elected president of the West- 
ern Grain & Feed association 
at the annual convention of 
the organization held Novem- 
ber 29 at Des Moines, lowa. 


try need special attention. Among 
these are the drought areas of the 
northeast and the southwest. 
According to Mr. Klein, 10,000,000 
bushels of soybeans have been 
shipped to the cottonseed mills of 
the southwest for processing. Most 
of this meal is expected to be sold 
locally but 8,000 tons were reserved 
from November production for the 
range territory and distress spots. 
He stated that substantial tonnage 
of imported animal proteins is com- 
ing into the country and 40 per cent 
of it is being allocated to state war 
boards for distribution. If and when 
a percentage of vegetable protein 


moines convention 


production is taken by the govern- 
ment, distribution will only be 
designated for certain areas. The 
government will not actually han- 
dle the feed, Mr. Klein said. 

Following the protein discussion, 
Dr. J. E. Hunter, director of research 
for Allied Mills, Inc., discussed “Nu- 
tritional Feed Problems During 
War." His address is published in 
full, starting on page 69 of this issue. 

Carroll Swanson, Iowa Feed Co., 
Des Moines, who is one of the di- 
rectors of the Feed Institute of Iowa, 
explained the public relations pro- 
gram which the organization is car- 
rying on. He outlined the types of 
educational material developed by 
the institute and displayed copies 
of advertisements which have been 
run. He read the names of the firms 
now participating in the conduct of 
the public relations program and in- 
vited all firms to become members. 

Closing the morning program, 
General Charles H. Grahl, state di- 
rector of selective service for lowa, 
spoke briefly and then answered 
questions from the floor. 

He referred to the proposed legis- 
lation which would put fathers at 
the bottom of the draft pool and 
said that the law would have little 
effect since it also contains a clause 
stating that nothing in the regula- 
tion should interfere with the order- 
ly induction of selectees by boards. 

General Grahl pointed out that 
it was expected that shortly selec- 
tive service would issue an order 
banning deferments in industry, but 
not in agriculture, for 18-21 year old 
boys. He declared that all local 
boards have been instructed to give 
full consideration to the feed and 
grain business as essential, espe- 
cially if the induction of a key man 
in such an industry would work a 
hardship on a community. 

Opening the afternoon session, 
Dr. C. D. Carpenter, executive sec- 
retary of the National Poultry Ad- 
visory Council, explained the poul- 
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try conservation for victory program. He 
stressed proper poultry management, in- 
cluding constant culling and the prevention 
of a high rate of adult mortality in birds as 
ways to conserve poultry flocks. 

C. S. Gordon, chief of the feeds and agri- 
cultural chemicals branch of the OPA, was 
scheduled to appear but due to press of 
business in Washington could not come. In 
his place, W. C. Covington, regional OPA 
grain, feed and seed price specialist, Des 
Moines, discussed price control. 

He recalled that it is sometimes said that 
OPA regulations have fallen with particu- 
lar severity upon small business. He also 
indicated that OPA record keeping and 
reporting may have proved burdensome to 
small concerns, but some of these measures 
have now been relaxed. 

“Without price control,” Mr. Covington 
said, “the situation would be far worse. 
With scarcity everywhere, only the high 
profit items would be offered for sale. The 
very burden has put the small business 
man on the road to better business man- 
agement. 

“Beyond this we have sought to safe- 
guard the interests of small business; in 
some cases by exempting the small units 
in an industry from control, in others by 
permitting firms with higher costs to charge 
higher prices than those established for the 
rest of the trade.” 

Defending the administration's subsidy 
program, Mr. Covington said that subsidies 
had been recommended only where they 
can save money or increase production. 
The remedy for inflation may be bad, he 
said, but the disease would be worse. 

Ray B. Bowden, executive vice president 
of the Grain & Feed Dealers National asso- 
ciation, Washington, D. C., followed Mr. 
Covington and presented some of the grain 


and feed trade’s arguments against sub- 
sidies. 

He said that food costs are a lower per- 
centage of wages now than ever before 
and therefore asked why it would not be 
wise to pay grocery bills now instead of 
saddling future generations. The subsidy, 
coupled with high wages, might even tend 
toward inflation, Mr. Bowden said. He did 
admit, however, that the subsidy question 
was a wide open one and that even in the 
grain and feed trade there were diverse 
opinions. 

Discussing the OPA, Mr. Bowden declar- 
ed that the trade is lucky because men in 
the OPA are part of industry. This is not 
true in all sections of business. However, 
he warned that his organization would not 
have any sympathy for the business man 
who is a chiseler and looks for loop-holes 
in every regulation. Pointing out some of 
the things OPA has done which have not 


met with approval of the trade Mr. Bowden 
said: 


“We object to the writing of OPA orders 
in secret. We do not object to a proposed 
price being kept secret but the ramifica- 
tions of any price control order should be 
open for industry discussion before it is 
put into effect. 

“Previously the effective dates of regula- 
tions have been handled poorly. One regu- 
lation was issued on the 13th to be effec- 
tive the 12th. However, this has been cor- 
rected. We have also fought vigorously 
against any OPA order which cancels ex- 
isting contracts.” 

He advised grain and feed men to back 
their associations because they will need 
them to get back control of their business 
after the war. He suggested that business 
start thinking now about how to put the 
boys coming home from service back to 
work. 

“If, when the boys come back, you say 
that their employment is Washington's job 


(Continued on Page Ninety-seven) 


BELOW are photos taken by The Feed Bag cameraman at the Western Grain 
& Feed association convention at Des Moines, November 29. Top row, left to 
right—Mark Thornburg, association secretary, with O. N. La Follette, lowa 
chief feed inspector; President Carl Orsinger, Waterloo, with M. Clifford 
Townsend, assistant war food administrator; Stanley Nelson, Minneapolis, and 
Herman Nagel, Chicago; Ray-B. Bowden, Washington, D. C.; and W. C. 
Walker, Ogden, lowa, with Jack Westerfield, Des Moines. Second row— 
lowa's Gov. Hickenlooper and Mrs. Walter Berger, Des Moines; Walter Berger, 
new chief of the feed and livestock branch of FPA, Dr. Cliff D. Carpenter, 
Chicago and Rae Walters, lowa regional director of the OPA; Harry Mc- 
Adams, Chicago; Walter Katterhenry, chairman Wisconsin USDA war board 
and A. J. Loveland, chairman lowa USDA war board; ex-president Columbus 
Hayes, Mt. Pleasant, lowa, with General Charles H. Grahl, lowa director of 
selective service. Bottom row—Charles Decker, Milwaukee, and Lieut. R. G. 
Bullock, formerly of Chase Bag Co.; C. L. Ammerman, OPA feed specialist in 
the St. Paul office, Mrs. William Covington and Mr. Covington, regional OPA 
feed, grain and seed specialist, Des Moines; Tuder Wilder, Cedar Rapids with 
O. F. Kelley, Boonville, Mo.; Fred Kerber, Emmettsburg, lowa; Wallace Camp- 


bell, Waterloo, W. J. Westerman, St. Louis and Bert Laufer, Sioux City. 
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Our Country is Great... 
... because IDEAS are FREE 


Our Country is Great... 


... because in these FREE United States 
IDEAS cannot be stifled, choked or beaten 
to death by power or prejudice. 


Our Country is Great... 


... because IDEAS are FREE to survive 
in FREE competition with each other. | 


If the IDEA is RIGHT .... it lives and thrives. 
| Ifthe IDEA is WRONG... itlanguishes and dies. 


In our beloved country, individual initiative, Free 
enterprise, creative accomplishment reach their 
richest fulfillment...because IDEAS are FREE* 


REX Wheat Germ Oil helps produce more milk, more beef, and more 
pork.... We have been Free to prove the FACT. 


REX Oil contains factors essential to the reproductive system. REX Oil 
stabilizes Vitamin A . . . REX Oil aids in better utilization of Feed... 
REX Oil helps prevent destruction of Vitamin A in the digestive tract 
of the animal. 
A FEW REPORTS FROM 1943 be ood results. Shy _neoeding has given the the pigs run more uniform and larger and 


airymen of Canada an awful licking the stronger per litter than other times.” 
In 1941, Silas Moffitt, Noblesville, Ind., wrote past few years and Rex Oil is a Godsend to 


= = follows: have breeder of the dairy business.” 
egistere orthorn cattle for ears; my 
In 1943, J. B. Sutherland, who got the Rex Hass Brothers, prominent breeders of Belgians, 

il in settling Oil ‘tip’ from Mr. Hawksworth, says: “I went of Paris, Ontario, “We travel five stal- 

Y g se to a meeting where Sam Hawksworth told lions and attend all ivestock fairs and horse 
In January, 1942, Mr. Moffitt wrote to Leslie that he got all his cows in calf after feed- shows. Before using Rex Wheat Germ Oil 
Eustice of Galena, Ill., recommending Rex Oil ing Rex Oil. I had seven cows that I could 6 out of 10 mares returned for second service 
to settle a heifer that would not “settle.” In not get with calf. I gave them all Rex Oil and many went unattended. After using Rex 

September, Leslie Eustice reported that Rex and my cows all got with calf. I swear by Wheat Germ Oil 9 out of 10 mares were set- 
Oil helped settle the heifer and that she had Rex Oil. It sure helped me.’ tled on the first service.’ 
a pair of twin calves. 

From Henry M. — of Ilion, New York, 
In 1942 Sam Hawksworth, President of the rominent Holstein breeder, comes a report a THE REX OIL IDEA 
Okanagan Valley Cooperative Creamery As- 2 cows, with difficulties in “settling. even is RIGHT 
Vernon, us: gut of the cows atier g gettin 
e had six cows and heifers came in ex Oi e calves were p arly 
heat regularly for from 4 to 8 months. As a Following this experience, Mr. Jones and me more 
last resort, I gave five of the animals Rex heifers that “‘came in’ June the REX Oi old than twice 
so not give her the o e five who i ey se e concludes, “As long 
had the Rex Oil all settled the next breeding as I am in the d business, I will not be used by eed” minecs “ban in 1942. 
The did not without Rex Wheat Germ Oil.” 
— Harold C. Timm of Iowa, re e 2 e 

and she peomptly settled. "Alter using Hex Wheat Germ Oi this past VioBin Corporation 
“That convinced me. I have recommended breeding season, I have had less iculty 
Rex Oil to others and they have had the same getting sows settled and have noticed that 4 OAK STREET @ MONTICELLO, ILL. 


%* The President of the VioBin Corporation, who wrote this conception of American free enterprise, hereby gladly permits reproduction in any form. 
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KEEP FEED QUALITY 


MERCK 
RIBOFLAVIN 


PRICE LEVELS OF 


MERCK RIBOFLAVIN 


PRICE 
PER GRAM 


Adequate riboflavin for poultry is a subject of growing importance today. 


This fact has been greatly underscored by the war, since it is generally 
realized that maximum production levels cannot be maintained under 
conditions which are nutritionally inadequate. 


Yet, the current shortage of critical materials is no reason (economic 
or technical) for omitting riboflavin’s established nutritional benefits 
from feeds or feed concentrates. On the contrary, Merck Riboflavin can 
be of immense value in maintaining your high-quality standards. 


Because it is practical to use, because it is low in price, because #t és the 
pure vitamin itself, Merck Riboflavin now is among the most-favored 
and best-liked sources of riboflavin. The measure of potency is de- 
termined by the actual weighing of the vitamin itself. 


Our technical staff and laboratories are in a position to offer valuable 
assistance by providing pertinent information regarding the addition 
of riboflavin to feedstuffs. We invite you to call upon us. 


Merck Riboflavin (Vitamin G; Vitamin B,) is a very fine, orange-yellow, 
odorless powder. Its chemical formula is C17H29N40¢ (1 gram=1,000 
milligrams= 1,000,000 micrograms). 


NewYork, N.Y. © Philadelphia, Pa. + St.Louis, Mo. + Elkton,Va. * Chicago, Ill. * Los Angeles, Cal. 


In Canada: MERCK & CO., Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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MERCK 
RIBOFLAVIN 
MIXTURE 


This product was developed 
for those feed manufacturers 
who prefer to use a mixture 
containing one gram of ribo- 
flavin per ounce of mixture. 


Merck Riboflavin Mixture 
blends well, distributes evenly, 
and has a guaranteed ribo- 
flavin content of 1,000,000 
micrograms per ounce. 
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Plan 


helps speed up service 
at michigan feed store 


RE-PACKAGING is the answer 
to the prompt, efficient service 
offered by the Guy H. Thomas 
& Son feed store in Dowagiac, Mich. 
Mr. Thomas works all alone in 
his store, which is located on a 
downtown street corner. Two blocks 
away is a defense factory, and 
most of the employes pass the store 
every day. Much of the firm's daily 
trade is for small orders, coming 
from these workers, many of whom 
keep poultry, rabbits or a cow or 
two. 
Because he realized that his de- 


fense worker customers were al- 
ways in a hurry, and also because 
putting up small orders for odd 
amounts of feed as customers came 
in took so much time, Mr. Thomas 
devised an effective self-service 
plan to remedy the situation. 

Doing his own carpenter work, 
he built a big self-service table 
and several conveniently placed 
shelves. Then he began to sack 
feed in packages sized to sell for 25, 
50 and 75 cents, arranging them on 
the table so that they would be 
readily accessible, with the kind of 
feed, weight and price plainly 
marked. 

“This way customers usually buy 
in slightly larger quantities than 
formerly and it’s a big time-saver 
both for the customer and myself,” 
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Mr. Thomas pointed out. “Custom- 
ers no longer have to wait around 
if they are in a hurry. They merely 
pick up the size package they want, 
put down the right amount of 
change and hurry away.” 

With the installation of the self- 
service system, the firm’s volume of 
business increased substantially, 
for the word soon spread that here 
was a place where a customer 


PRE-PACKAGED feed has 
helped speed up sales for Guy 
H. Thomas, shown at right 
above, arranging merchandise 
on his self-serve counter. Ex- 
terior view of front show win- 
dow is shown at upper left. 


could help himself to exactly what 
he wanted and not have to wait to 
be served. 

Mr. Thomas does the packaging 
when he has spare time during the 
day but often has to come down 
evenings to finish up when he has 
been especially rushed. 

The firm specializes in the Arcady 
line of feeds. The store, having once 
been a garage, is arranged so that 
trucks can drive right inside. On 
raised wood platforms along one 
side of the driveway Mr. Thomas 


keeps great piles of baled alfalfa 
hay and straw and larger sacks of 
feed, for the convenience of cus- 
tomers who buy in quantity lots. 
In this way service is made fast and 
efficient for the larger buyers, too. 

The Thomas feed store does not 
do any grinding or mixing. Be- 
cause he operates a one-man busi- 
ness, Mr. Thomas prefers to buy 
feed from the manufacturers al- 


ready prepared. The “& Son” part 
of the firm name, Guy H. Thomas & 
Son, refers to Guy H. Thomas, Jr., 
who is in the armed services. 

“However,” Mr. Thomas explain- 
ed, “he’s never really been a part 
of the business because he was in 
the army before I opened the store. 
His name is included for sentiment- 
al reasons.” 


So, beating the manpower situa- 
tion by his own ingenuity, Mr. 
Thomas carries on alone by offering 
his customers pre-packaged feeds, 
conveniently arranged and care- 
fully marked. And the customers 
like it! 

e@ C. W. ZASTROW, Farlin, Iowa, is the 


new manager of the E. A. Milligan eleva- 
tor at Logan, succeeding John Berogan. 
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CHICK-HEN 
DUCK-TURKEY 
RATIONS 


CHICAGO USA 


A GUARANTEED CONCENTRATE 
OF VITAMIN A-D-G 


Here’s 2-Way Profit 


Mr. Dealer — What are YOU doing to retain 
your poultry feed customers? Because poultry 
feeds are very apt, these days, to be nutrition- 
ally deficient poultrymen are seeking a fortify- 
ing concentrate for their present feeds that will 
step up feed utilization, increase appetite and 
speed processes of growth, production and 
hatchability. 


VITA-FIER, the vitamin A, D and G concentrate, 
solves this perplexing feed shortage problem, 
definitely—solves it profitably for both you and 
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your customers. It’s a 2-way profit protection. 
Sell VITA-FIER to your customers for use in 
their home mixes, where unsatisfactory feeding 
results are due to vitamin deficiencies. 

Use VITA-FIER as an economical, convenient 
source of vitamin A, D and G in your own poul- 
try feed making. 


Comes in 5 lb. bags for over-the-counter sales; 
100 lb. bags for mixers. Cash in on the steadily 
increasing demand for VITA-FIER. Write today 
for details. Use the coupon. 


Remember—only these three vitamins—A, D 
and G—are necessary for adequately “spark- 
ing” vitamin-deficient poultry rations. In VITA- 
FIER your customers get ALL THREE in guaran- - 
teed amounts and uniform potency. 


VITALITY MILLS 


Board of Trade Bldg. Chicago, Ill. 
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T HIS is the story of Adolph Har- 
bour who, one day in the 
spring of 1939, drove a batter- 
ed old Packard up to the J. T. Gib- 
bons, Inc., New Orleans feed manu- 
facturers, and asked to see the boss 
—he wanted to go into the feed 
business. 

A short interview brought out 
several very discouraging factors. 
First and foremost, his available 
capital would just about finance 
enough feed to fill the back end of 
the Packard. Second, his experience 
was definitely foreign to feeding or 
farming or stock raising. He had 
been a railroad and bank employe, 
either in the order named or the 
reverse, until he decided to go into 
the feed business. Third, he was 
planning to locate on Jefferson high- 
way, right in the same neighbor- 
hood with an old established feed 
dealer whom every feed buyer 
within driving distance knew. 
You've already guessed that Mr. 
Harbour was also a total stranger 
in the community—a fourth factor 
which could hardly be considered 
an asset. 

However, on the credit side of the 
ledger Harbour had two things — 
an idea and a sincere, friendly atti- 
tude that inspired confidence. Both 
clicked with Paul Landau of the 
Gibbons Feed mill. 

The idea was not revolutionary. 
Mr. Harbour merely said he intend- 
ed to specialize in poultry feed. But, 
it was an idea that was timed right. 
The feed mills of Louisiana were 
trying to promote poultry raising in 
the state. Few feed dealers had, up 
to this time, given serious attention 
to poultry feed. In fact, the dealer 
in whose neighborhood Harbour in- 
tended to open his establishment 
was one of those ignoring the poul- 
try end of the business. 

So Mr. Landau encouraged the 
stranger because he knew the field 
was wide open for a man with such 
an idea—and also because he was 
personally convinced that Mr. Har- 
bour was the kind of fighting Amer- 
ican who would hurdle the obvious 
handicaps under which he was 
starting. 
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record of adolph harbour is 
saga of smart merchandising 


JEFFERSON 
"FEED CO.Inc. 


GIBBONS FEEDS 


Cedar 


PRESENT home of the Jeffer- 


son Feed Co., now operated 
by Charles D. Friley, is shown 
above. Few feed dealers have 
been able to equal the re- 
markabie sales record estab- 
lished by the late Adolph Har- 
bour, founder of the business. 


As it turned out he was right. Mr. 


‘Harbour asked for no financial help. 


He paid cash for the five sacks of 
feed which he piled into the Pack- 
ard and went home to start the Jef- 
ferson Feed Co. All he asked for 
was every bit of advice, merchan- 
dising help, and selling assistance 
that the mill could give him. Note 
that point well, because it was the 
secret of his success. 

Mr. Harbour's first place of busi- 
ness was economical operation car- 
ried to the “nth” degree. He lived 
with his wife and operated his store 
in one room, dividing it by a parti- 
tion. She was the clerk and the 
bookkeeper. He was the boss and 
delivery boy. 

The Packard worked its way into 
an early grave, making not only 
deliveries but 10 or more trips to 
the mill some days for feed. Mr. 
Harbour worked on the pay as you 
go basis in the beginning. 


From $200 a month to $500 a 
month went sales in 1939. In 1940 
they ran up to $1,600 a month. In 
January of 1941 Mr. Harbour built 
a new store just two blocks away 
from the original one man, one 
room location. By this time he had 
established credit with the mill. He 
now had several trucks and two 
drivers plus a clerk in the store. He 
also had been compelled to go into 
the general feed line—and was do- 
ing about fifty-fifty between the 
poultry raisers and stock raisers. 

By the end of 1941 sales had 
mounted to $8,000 a month and 1942 
finished with $18,000 per month. In 
February of 1943 he died leaving 
a business that was grossing $25,- 
000 a month. 

The Jefferson Feed Co. was short- 
ly bought out by Charles D. Friley, 
who has taken this remarkable up- 
ward sales curve and is carrying 
it even higher. 

This is not the end of the story. 
Far from it. We have carried you 
so rapidly through these four years 
because we wanted you to see how 
this man, in such a short time, made 


(Continued on Page One-hundred-tive) 
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Build Good Will 


HE firm of Bolin & Richards 

started their feed and farm 

supply business about four 
years ago at Martinsville, Ind., 
noted health resort town in the hills 
southwest of Indianapolis. It's a 
good poultry country, a very good 
dairy territory and, of late, war 
workers and others have gone in 
for commercial rabbit raising on a 
large scale. 


While there is plenty of competi- 
tion this feed store has not only 
made rapid strides in selling com- 
mercial feed but is also steadily in- 
creasing its custom grinding and 
mixing business department. Few 
feed firms in the Hoosier state 
have made more noticable progress 
in four years than has this Martins- 
ville concern. 


“We specialize in one line of 
commercial feeds and feel that we 
are offering our trade a complete 
feed service,” remarked Mr. Bolin 
recently. “The feeds have quality, 
are sold at a fair price, and the 
company is nice to do business 
with. In addition we sell grain, hay, 
fertilizer, deal in poultry, paint, mill 
feeds and other items. We have a 
Bradley grinder and Blue Streak 
mixer and are in position to pre- 
pare almost any sort of feed the 
customer may call for.” 


The firm believes strongly in 
keeping one eye on the post-war 
days. They believe that after the 
war the retailing picture will be en- 
tirely changed. Competition will be 
keen, buying power will be some- 
what reduced, and the customer 
can go where he will and get what 
he needs. Their idea now is to 
make as many friends as possible, 
create a reputation for progress and 
fair dealing so that the feed users 
will try to return the favors later on. 


“That's why we continue to ad- 
vertise in the newspapers and keep 
up our group meetings of farmers,”’ 
the feed man continued. “The de- 
mand is keen enough now without 
advertising. All one has to do now 
is to expose the merchandise for 
sale. After the war it will be differ- 

‘ent and unless the feed man is pre- 
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now for post-war 


period 


hoosier feed man warns 


pared to meet these post-war condi- 
tions he may find himself in a bad 
spot.” 

Bolin & Richards promote the idea 
of using home-grown grains bal- 
anced with commercial high-protein 
supplements and they feel that this 
practice will continue after the war. 

“I can't say just where the most 


increase has been made in the sale 
of complete commercial mixed 
feeds,’ declared Mr. Bolin. ‘We sell 
a lot of poultry mashes and have 
the business of many of our best 
dairy farmers. We have a good de- 
mand for our commercial calf meal. 
Of late, rabbit feeds are in big de- 
mand especially by war workers 
having fun and porducing fine meat 
with their commercial rabbits. Our 
business in this respect is a well- 
rounded one and all the feeds are 
making friends for us.” 

These men take considerable in- 
terest in promoting their two good 
lines of poultry remedies and disin- 
fectants. Aiding farmers in culling 
and diagnosing poultry ailments is 
also making friends for them which 
will extend over into post-war days. 
They say that they expect to con- 
tinue on much the same lines as at 
present, after peace comes but 
naturally they do not expect to be 
so rushed in many ways and will 
be in position to give better all- 
around service to the farmers. 

“We don't worry about credit 
losses,"" confided Mr. Bolin. “The 
fact is we're on virtually a cash 


basis now and expect to eliminate 
all credit after the war. It’s the only 
really satisfactory way to deal with 
people. You can sell feeds at a 
lower price, have more time to ren- 
der service, and sleep much better 
if no doubtful feed bills are on the 
books.” 


This firm has a very good mer- 
chandising idea exemplified on 
their billboard. Whenever a farmer 
or feeder tells them about some ex- 
ceptionally good results obtained 
with their feed they have him write 
out a statement. The signed letter is 
then posted on the board for all to 
read. It is very effective in convinc- 
ing doubtful farmers about the val- 
ue of quality feeds. 


“There is also an _ increasing 
amount of women buyers recently,” 
pointed out Mr. Bolin. “We know 
how to handle that trade too—and 
it consists mainly of promptness. 
They like to be noticed and spoken 
to and waited on promptly and 
what's more they appreciate a neat 
place of business.” 

The present policies of Bolin & 
Richards include: (1) a continuation 
of steady advertising (2) greater 
efforts to obtain equitable distribu- 
tion of scarce commodities for the 
trade, and (3) more farmers’ meet- 
ings of various kinds with talks, 
movie film and educational exhi- 
bits. All of these things, it is felt, 
will make the customers happier 
now and will help hold their busi- 
ness in post-war days. . 

Things are pretty rushing in the 
retail feed business but this concern 
feels that whenever possible deal- 
ers should make occasional trips 
out to call on customers. It may 
lengthen the work day a little but 
these feed men believe the effects 
of more personal interest will show 
up in later years. Nothing, they say, 
pulls like old-fashioned, personal, 
direct friendship and a wide ac- 
quaintance over the countryside. 
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TODAY’S BEST BUY 
“NOPCO 


Vitamin A & D Feeding Oil 
2000 A - 800 D per gram 


Scientifically fortified —hio- 
logically standardized — 
“Nopco XX” supplies the 
exact levels of Vitamins A 
and D best suited to help 
you meet today’s feeding 
needs and make the most 
efficient use of available raw 
materials. 


Write Nopco today for quotation. 


— feed men keep flocks growing, thriving and pro- 
ducing in face of serious shortages of important feed 
ingredients. One of the reasons why they have been able to 
accomplish this difficult job is the wise use of those ingredients 
which permit better utilization of vital feed nutrients from 
every pound of mash fed. 


Vitamin A & D Feeding Oils, for example, are widely used as 
powerful “utilization” aids. They help offset ingredient short- 
ages by effecting a more complete utilization of minerals 
needed for top production of firm-shelled eggs—and by sup- 
plying guaranteed amounts of Vitamin A needed to prevent 
deficiencies threatened by shortages of yellow corn and alfalfa. 


“Nopco” Vitamin A & D Oils help the feed man in two ways: 


First—They are amply available in an uninterrupted supply 
which eliminates the need of hunting around. 


Second—now when quality ingredients are needed most— 
“Nopco” oils provide the distinct high quality built by 
special skills developed through 15 years of research, product 
improvement and successful use by feed men. Write for 
description and prices. 


Keep Drums Fit—And Keep Them Coming Back! 


*"NOPCO XX" IS A TRADEMARK OF THE NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS CO. 


NATIONAL OIL PRODUCTS COMPANY: HARRISON, N 
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Tus MAN is specially trained to help 
and advise you on a host of things. Training 
employes...keeping up on poultry feeding and 
management practices . .. attracting more 
customers... improving customer service . . 
building your business. He’s your Dr. Salsbury 
Service Man ... trained in both poultry health 


and dealers’ sales and service problems. 


His job is more than writing down the things you 
want... or even suggesting a “selling stunt” or 
two. He's trained, able, to help you become 
the one from whom poultry raisers buy regularly 
... the one to whom they always come for sound 
poultry health advice. These extra services 


cost you nothing; be sure to use them fully! 


CHARLES cITy, IOWA 
1ON-WIDE “POULTRY HEALTH 
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AREFUL co-ordination of the 

various departments of his 

business has accounted in a 
large measure for the success Wade 
Henderson of Albany, Mo., is enjoy- 
ing as a dealer in feeds, seeds, 
grain, produce and coal. 

Mr. Henderson sold 35,000 chicks 
last season, for example, and few 
lots went out without a generous 
supply of preventative remedies. He 
also sold starter feed to 90 per cent 
of the chick buyers and outfitted 
many with equipment and growing 
feeds. 

Holding diplomas in poultry man- 
agement, dairy feeding and poultry 
diseases, Mr. Henderson is well 
qualified to offer good advice with 
his sales, and has established a 
strong customer-confidence that 
cannot be measured in terms of 
dollars and cents value to his busi- 
ness. Poultry and hog remedies are 
an important part of his business. 
Sales of remedies and disinfectants 
run close to $2,000 annually. 

For several years Henderson 
flocks have been culled and fed 
according to requirements for pro- 
ducing premium eggs for hatching. 
These eggs net the producer a 
premium of 12 cents per dozen over 
market prices. Mr. Henderson is 
now having a new electric hatchery 
installed with a 32,000 chick capaci- 
ty. In connection with his poultry 
department, he offers a culling and 
worming service to his customers. 

Mr. Henderson has behind him 20 
years experience as a feed man. 
He established his own business in 
1937 after having been associated 
for 13 years with the Farmers’ Ex- 
change in Albany. His business 
now requires three employes. 

Sales records for the firm show 
an $80,000 volume of business in 
1942, with sales for this year prom- 
ising to pass the $100,000 mark. 
Feed sales account for 40 per cent 
of the company’s total business; 
poultry, cream, wool and eggs bring 
in another 30 per cent; coal is re- 
sponsible for 20 per cent, and 10 
per cent is credited as miscellane- 
ous revenue. 


The company operates two trucks, 
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policy encourages sales 
of related merchandise 


but does not maintain a delivery 
route. Delivery service is available 
only for orders of ton lots or more. 

Mr. Henderson is a whole-hearted 
supporter of the nation’s Food for 
Victory program, advocating to all 
his customers the need for sanita- 
tion, proper feeding and preventa- 
tive measures. He especially stress- 
es the need for careful dairy, hog 
and poultry planning in coopera- 
tion with department of agriculture 
recommendations. 

A firm believer in effective mer- 
chandising of his products, Mr. Hen- 
derson uses live displays to good 
advantage, usually# carrying ,out 
one such display a year. Last year 
he had a display of two calves and 
is still getting orders which are di- 
rectly traceable to the results of the 
demonstration. He also uses direct 
mail, newspaper, and theatre ad- 
vertising, as well as unusual adver- 
tising specialties, and regards thor- 
ough advertising of his products as 
a part of his victory feeding pro- 
gram obligation. 

To newcomers in the feed busi- 
ness, Mr. Henderson strongly recom- 
mends the following advice: “Han- 
dle only good products, and tell the 
world what you have to sell. Know 
your merchandise and your busi- 
ness thoroughly and offer sound ad- 
vice with your sales. Keep an ac- 
curate set of records; they are as 
necessary as a place to do business. 


@ V. A. KELLEY, Tamalco, Ill., has pur- 
chased the Elam Grain Co. elevator at 
Vandalia. 


@ COMMUNITY ELEVATOR, INC., Des 
Moines, Iowa, has been organized with 
offices in the Fleming building. Officers of 
the new company are: W. C. Fuller, presi- 
dent; A. D. Kent, vice president; and Carl 
F. Swanson, secretary-treasurer. 
NEW BEMIS OFFICES 
The Bemis Bros. Bag Co., St. Louis, Mo., 
is now occupying new general offices lo- 
cated at 408 Pine street, St. Louis 2, Mo. 
The St. Louis office and factory will remain 
at 601 S. Fourth street. 


CAREFUL co-ordination of the 
various departments of his 
business has accounted in a 
large measure for the success 
of Wade Henderson, above, 
operator of a feed store at 
Albany, Mo. His sales of reme- 
dies and disinfectants amount 
to nearly $2,000 annually. 


“Above all, see each sale through 
to completion. Don’t just give a cus- 
tomer what he asks for; find out 
what: his feeding needs are and 
help him raise healthy, profitable 
stock. You, too, will profit by this 
effort.” 


Norris Burke Joins 
Ray Bowden’s Staff 


Norris Burke, formerly chief counsel of 
the feed and grain section in the office of 
price administration, has recently joined 
the staff of the Grain & Feed Dealers Na- 
tional association according to an an- 
nouncement by Ray Bowden, executive 
vice president. Mr. Burke will be employed 
in the Washington office located in the 
Hibbs building. 

Mr. Bowden also announced that Gradon 
“Duke” Swanson, staff assistant, has been 
transferred from Washington to the asso- 
ciation’s headquarters at St. Louis. 
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Waar A SALES STORY there is back of these two new 
OCCIDENT Mineral Feeds—a story that OCCIDENT is 
telling hundreds of thousands of farmers in its hard-hitting ad- 
vertising campaign—a story you can pick up lock, stock and 
barrel—tell your customers and then play a merry tune on 
your cash register. 

OCCIDENT Minerals—one for hogs, another for dairy 
cows—are Tailor-made. OCCIDENT Hog Mineral is 
tailored to the special requirements of swine, containing ele- 
ments that help keep hogs healthy and able to take on flesh in 
a hurry. OCCIDENT Dairy Mineral is tailored to the special 
requirements of the milk cow, containing plenty of the calcium 
and phosphorus the cow needs to keep producing milk. Two 
needs—two feeds! 

Yes, this is the story we are carrying to your customers with dramatic, 
large-space, color advertising right in your own territory. This is the story 
that will help you get into the mineral market quickly. And, you've a sur- 
prise ahead when you really get going, because the market is big—bigger 


than ever now when the tight protein situation is making it all the more 
important to feed adequate amounts of minerals. 


OCCIDENT paves the way for you. Don’t pass up the profit opportuni- 
ties in these new OCCIDENT Mineral Feeds. Ask your OCCIDENT 
salesman for colorful folders and posters. 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINNESOTA 
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Freeze Prices Of Barley, 
Oats, Grain Sorghums 


In a quick move, and simultaneously 
with the lifting of the corn ceiling, the OPA 
froze the prices of barley, oats, and grain 
sorghums at all the price basing points. 
The freeze regulation became effective De- 
cember 6, 1943. Complete details on the 
revised corn regulation are published on 
page 49 of this issue. 

In freezing the prices, the OPA set ceil- 
ings at various base points for one grade 
of each type of grain and provided that 
the maximum prices for other grades, kinds 
and quantities must be the premium or 
discount, as the case may be, normal to 
the trade. Maximum prices on track at 
other points and for sellers other than a 
track seller are also based on the usual 
premium or discount over or under the 
maximum prices at base points. 

As a result, all markets not specifically 
included in the temporary regulation have 
gone about setting ceiling prices on all 
grades of these grains, setting the ceilings 
according to their relationship to those at 
the terminal points listed. Similarly, termi- 
nal points have set ceiling prices on other 
grades than those specifically listed. Re- 
tailers and wholesalers are expected to 
continue to charge only their usual margin 
of profit until the permanent ceiling order 
is issued. It must be issued by February 
4, 1944, but no doubt will be out sooner 
than that date. 

In freezing prices on these grains, OPA 
still permits fulfillment of contracts which 
had not been completed by December 6. 
But no grain bought or sold on such a 
contract can be resold at higher than 
ceiling prices. 

OATS 

The following are the maximum prices 
set for oats in carloads: 

Maximum price 


Base Point per bushel, bulk 
(| No. 3 white—.80¥ 
Minneapolis, Minn. ...... No. 3 white. ..78 
Kansas City, Mo. ...... No. 3 Red—.83¥/2 
........... No. 3 white—.79 
Fort Worth, Tex. ........ No. 3 white—.92 


San Francisco, Cal. 

No. 2 red—3.15 cwt. sacked 
Portland, Oregon 

aaretacatl No. 2 white—38 Ib. 52.50 ton, bulk 
Seattle, Wash. 

RA No. 2 white—38 lb. 52.50 ton, bulk 

BARLEY 

The following maximum prices were set 
for barley: 
Base Point Maximum price 
Chicago, Wl... ....... No. 3—1.26 bu. bulk 
Minneapolis, Minn.....No. 2—1.36 bu. bulk 
Kansas City, Mo....No. 2—1.16¥%2 bu. bulk 
Omaha, Neb. ........ No. 2—1.15 bu. bulk 
Fort Worth, Tex. ...... No. 2 1.31 bu. bulk 
Seattle, Wash. 

No. 2—45 Ibs., 49.00 ton, bulk 
Portland, Oregon 

....No. 2—West 45 lbs., 50.00 ton, bulk 
San Francisco, Cal. 

...Bright West, 44 lbs., 2.70 cwt., sacked 
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GRAIN SORGHUMS 
The maximum prices for grain sorghums, 
bulk on track, for No. 1 and No. 2 grade 
and otherwise standard merchantable 
quality is as follows: 
Maximum Price 


Base Point per 100 lbs. 
San: Francisco, Calif. 2.74 


Increase Ceiling On 
Fresh Oyster Shells 


OPA has issued amendment No. 1 to 
MPR 486, effective December 13, 1943, rais- 
ing the ceiling on fresh oyster shells. The 
new regulation also defines a wholesaler 
as one who buys oyster shells, unloads 
into a warehouse and resells to retailers 
and feed manufacturers. A retailer is de- 
fined as a person who buys oyster or clam 
shells and resells in less than carload 
quantities to feeders. The new ceiling 
prices are as follows: 


Maximum Price per Ton 


2 2 
bn 
2.43 
S88 
Commodity 


Dredged oyster shells $ 6.0 8.50 
Fresh oyster shells 12.00 12.50 14.90 
Clam shells 10.00 12.50 


— 


WFA Program Advances 
Price Of Feed Wheat 


The war food administration has an- 
nounced a three-step program to conserve 
livestock feed and make the best utiliza- 
tion of available supplies in producing the 
maxmium volume of livestock products. 
The program is as follows: 

(1)—Elimination of the subsidy which 
the CCC has been paying on corn moving 
from surplus to eastern and southern defi- 
cit areas. The elimination of the subsidy 
was taken into account in the program 
whereby WFA is making payments to 
dairymen to offset the increase in prices of 
feed since September, 1942. 

(2)—An increase of 20 cents per bushel 
in the price of feed wheat on and after 
December 6. (Note: While there is no ceil- 
ing on feed wheat sales at the various dis- 
tribution levels, those who have stocks on 
hand which were purchased at the old 
price are being counted on to hold their 
price at the lower level until current stocks 
in their possession are sold.) 

(3)—An offer to buy corn during the re- 
mainder of December at the old ceiling 
price in approximately 150 counties on the 
fringe of the corn belt where the new ceil- 
ing on corn represents a reduction in 
prices. 

The entire program, coupled with the 
increased corn ceiling and the freeze on 


barley, oats and grain sorghums, is intend- 
ed to bring prices of the various feed 
grains more nearly in line with one an- 
other in order to use and conserve the 
various grains in the most efficient way 
possible and make more feed available 
for the deficit areas. 


Order 20% Of Oil Meal 
Set Aside For January 

The WFA in an order dated December 2, 
1943, has directed processors of oil seeds 
to set aside 20 per cent of their January 
production for distribution to areas desig- 
nated by the food production administra- 
tion of the WFA. 

Even though WFA has had this set-aside 
power for several months, it has not been 
used, up until the present order was is- 
sued. In announcing the set-aside order, 
J. B. Hutson, director of the FPA requested 
the voluntary cooperation of oilseed pro- 
cessors in making quantities of protein 
meal available for directed distribution 
during December. Any meal made avail- 
able in December will be credited against 
the 20 per cent set-aside required of the 
processor during January. 


Remove Restrictions On 
Recapping Truck Tires 

The OPA has issued amendment 61 to 
RO-1A, effective December 1, 1943, remov- 
ing restrictions on recapping of tires for 
commercial vehicles with truck-type camel- 
back. From that date, all rationing restric- 


tions regarding truck tire recapping are 
removed. 


Subsidy Program To Relieve 
Squeeze On Flour Millers 

The Defense Supplies Corp. has issued a 
regulation governing flour production pay- 
ments to be made on wheat ground on 
and after December 1, 1943. Rates of pay- 
ment are as follows: ; 

1. Hard wheat ground outside Pacific 
coast area—16 cents per bushel. 

2. Soft wheat ground outside Pacific 
coast area—5¥2 cents per bushel. 

3. Durum wheat ground outside Pacifci 
coast area—6 cents per bushel. 

4. All wheat ground in Pacific coast area 
—14 cents per bushel. 

Payments will be made to millers on the 
amount of wheat ground during a calen- 
dar month. 


New Corn Loan Rates 


Announced By CCC 

The war food administration has an- 
nounced that effective December 1, the 
Commodity Credit Corp. will lend farmers, 
who have met 90 per cent of their war 
crop goals in designated Corn Belt coun- 
ties, 81 to 97 cents a bushel on 1943 crop 
corn. Last year the loans in the so-called 
“commercial area” were 73 to 89 cents a 
bushel conditioned upon compliance with 
acreage allotments. 

The Corn Belt counties include all coun- 
ties in Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Iowa, and 
parts of Missouri, Kansas, Nebraska, South 
Dakota, and Minnesota. 

In areas where loans are available out- 
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side the designated Corn Belt counties the 
1943 rates will range from 81 cents to 
$1.01 a bushel. Last year the loans in 
areas outside the Corn Belt were 57 to 74 
cents a bushel, or 75 per cent of the com- 
mercial area rates. 

The loan rates everywhere this year are 
based upon 85 per cent of parity as of 
September 15, 1943, as contrasted with last 
year's 85 per cent of parity in the commer- 
cial area and 75 per cent of this rate in 
the non-commercial areas. (United States 
parity was $1.06 a bushel on September 
15, 1943 as compared with 98.2 cents on 
that date last year.) 

Loan rates in the Corn Belt counties are 
based upon freight differentials from aver- 
age shipping points within the area to the 
terminal markets to which corn would nor- 
mally flow. The loan rates in other areas 
are related to rates in Corn Belt counties, 
weighted by the respective county or area 
10-year average production. 

Loans will be available to producers 


HE feed industry was agreeably sur- 

prised last month to learn of the ap- 
pointment of Walter C. Berger, president 
of the Des Moines Oat Products Co., Des 
Moines, Iowa, as head of the newly cre- 
ated feed and livestock branch of the food 
production administration. 

Considered one of the best-posted men 
in the feed industry Mr. Berger’s back- 
ground makes him admirably suited for 
the important post which he now holds. 
In his new job Mr. Berger will probably 
wield more power and authority over af- 
fairs of the feed industry than has been 
generally realized. 

As chief of the feed and livestock branch 
under the jurisdiction of the war food ad- 
ministration some of his duties are: 

1. Planning and directing the execution 
of national programs to secure the most 
effective utilization of grain and feed. 

2. Formulating food production orders 
governing production of livestock and 
poultry and utilization of feed. 

3. Directing the administration of such 
orders. 

4. Directing the execution of special pro- 
grams to correct deficiencies in production 
or improper balance between livestock 
production and available feed supplies. 

5. Determining production and market- 
ing requirements such as labor, machinery, 


credit, transportation, storage, and con- - 


tainers. 
6. Estimating future supplies of feed, 
livestock and livestock products and re- 
lating them to established requirements. 
To what extent the powers of the feed 
and livestock branch will be exercised 
largely depends on future conditions within 
the industry, but it is evident from the 
above that there is now adequate machin- 
ery to cope with most problems that may 
arise. 
Mr. Berger was reared on an Iowa farm 
and was graduated in agriculture from the 
Iowa State college at Ames. 


Before es- 


(where farm storage is feasible) from De- 
cember 1, 1943 through June 30, 1944. 
Loans will be due October 1, 1944, but will 
be callable by the Commodity Credit Corp. 
at any time prior to that date. Farmers 
may pay off the loans at any time prior to 
that date. Farmers may pay off the loans 
at any time during the loan period, or they 
may voluntarily deliver the collateral to 
the Commodity Credit Corp. in satisfaction 
of loans on October 1, 1944. 

For the last two years corn loans have 
been made for a three-year period matur- 
ing on August 1. All loans on 1943 corn 
will be for a 10 months’ period maturing 
on October 1. This new provision will pre- 
vent the tying up of corn stocks in storage 
for a long period of time, but will enable 
farmers to carry their corn until they can 
determine the size of their growing crop. 
The loans will carry interest at the rate of 
three per cent per annum and will be se- 
cured by chattel mortgages. 

All loan rates will be based upon corn 


to head new feed, 
livestock branch 


WALTER BERGER 


tablishing his firm he worked for some of 
the largest food and feed manufacturers in 
the country. He has long been active in 
trade association affairs and was one of 
the organizers of the first feed association 
in Iowa. He is a member of the board of 
directors of the Western Grain & Feed as- 
sociation and served several terms as 
treasurer of that organization. 

Since last January Mr. Berger has been 
a member of the Feed Industry Council, 
where he was regarded as spokesman for 
the small feed mixers and retail dealers. 
During the past year he has been devoting 
a great deal of his time to the protein con- 
servation program and other feed conserv- 
ation measures. 


grading No. 3 or better, except for mois- 
ture content and test weight. The rate for 
corn grading “mixed” will be two cents 
less per bushel. Other provisions of the 
1943 corn loan program are practically the 
same as under the 1942 program. Loans 
will be administered in the field by state 
and county agricultural adjustment agency 
committees for the Commodity Credit Corp. 


Ceilings Must Be Reduced 
For Seeds Sold In Bulk 


The OPA has issued an interpretation on 
the new seed regulation pertaining to 
sales of seed on a bulk basis. All prices 
quoted in MPR 471, the seed regulation, 
are “sacks included”. Therefore, the OPA 
tules that whenever seeds are sold bulk, 
the ceiling prices listed in the regulation 
must be decreased by the reasonable val- 
ue of the sacks. 


Announce Price Support 


For Cover Crop Seed 

The United States department of agricul- 
ture has announced a 1944 program for 
winter cover crop seed which will support 
prices on hairy vetch, common vetch, crim- 
son clover and ryegrass seeds at levels 
from 5 to 40 per cent higher than last sea- 
son. 

Prices will be supported through pur- 
chases by the Commodity Credit Corp., as 
in past years. Not included in the new 
program are Austrian winter peas, and 
Willamette, Hungarian or purple vetch, be- 
cause of the large stocks of these seeds in 
relation to their use. 

CCC will purchase top grade seed from 
growers on the basis of these varieties and 
minimum prices: Hairy vetch, lle per 
pound (le up from 1943); common vetch, 
6c (le up); crimson clover, 10¥2c up); 
and common rye grass, 7c (2c up). All 
purchases will be on the basis of recleaned 
seed, fumigated when necessary and sack- 
ed in approved (hundred-pound) cotton 
bags (the cotton bag requirement will not 
apply to ryegrass). If less expensive bags 
are used because of an inadequate supply 
of cotton bags, prices will be adjusted 
downward. Prices for seeds which fail to 
meet basic specifications will be scaled 
down. 


Country Elevators Exempt 
From Wage Freeze Order 
The WLB has ruled that country grain 
elevators which employ not more than 
eight individuals are now exempt from ap- 
plying to the WLB for approval of wage 
and salary increases, even if the establish- 
ments are part of a chain which employs 
a total of more than eight persons. 
@ MARION ELAM, Waterman, IIl., has 
been named manager of the Pillmore Feed 
store at Warren, Ill. 
@ R. M. TUTTLE ELEVATOR, Spencer, 


Iowa, was destroyed by fire Nov. 17 


@ CARMAN SUPPLY CO., and the Lynn 
Elevator Co., both of Lynn Ind., have been 
merged and will be known as the Lynn 
Elevator & Supply Co. 
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FOR MAXIMUM PRODUCTION 
PORK AND MILK! 


ITAMIN D is essential for the utiliza- 

tion of calcium and phosphorus in the 
ration—for protection against rickets in 
young animals, for best growth and for 
satisfactory reproduction. 


This need has long been recognized in 
the case of poultry, and the same need exists 
in the case of four-footed animals. Pigs, 
calves, heifers and milking cows require a 
regular and adequate supply of Vitamin D. 
This fact is now well recognized by many 
feed manufacturers. 


The livestock farmer needs every pos- 
sible help in meeting the heavy production 
program demanded of him. Fortunately, 
you can help him—by fortifying your pig 
meals, hog supplements, calf meals, fitting 
rations, milking rations, dairy protein sup- 
plements and mineral supplements with 
Vitamin D. 


This essential vitamin can be supplied 
at extremely low cost by Irradiated Dry 
Yeast. This is especially fortunate now 
when efficient production of meat and milk 
is so essential. 


is guaranteed to contain 9,000 U.S.P. units of Vita- 
min D per gram, or 4,000,000 units per pound. It 
supplies Vitamin D for four-footed animals at a cost 
of only a few cents per ton of feed. It is easy to 
mix. Its high degree of stability is well known. 


FREE NEW “Vitamin D for Four-Footed Animals,” 
BOOKLET tells why Vitamin D is essential and - 
explains the importance of supplying this vitamin regularly. - 

Write today for a copy and for prices and name of 
distributor in your territory. 


SPECIAL PRODUCTS DEPARTMENT FB-21 <a 


STANDARD BRANDS INCORPORATED 


595 Madison Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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N a joint statement issued at 
J the close of a conference at 

Chicago, Dec. 8, government 
and industry endorsed a national 
program for meeting—but not ex- 
ceeding—1944 egg and poultry pro- 
duction goals. 

As part of a broad plan to adjust 
livestock numbers to feed supply, 
the poultry program was endorsed 
by the war food administration, the 
International Baby Chick associa- 
tion, the National Poultry Defense 
committee, the Feed Industry coun- 
cil, National Poultry Advisory coun- 
cil and the Northwestern Poultry 
Producers council. 

The program recommended, calls 
for (1) the culling of laying flocks 
in January to the numbers in hand 
in January 1943, (2) production of 
16 per cent less broilers, (3) four per 
cent less farm-raised chickens and 
(4) about three per cent less tur- 
keys. 

This adjustment would provide 
for fulfillment of 1944 poultry goals 
which call for 60 billion eggs, about 
893 million farm-raised chickens, 
and about 209 million broilers. 

At the same time, WFA officials 
and industry representatives point 
out, the poultry adjustment program 
would help, under the broad plan of 
adjustment, to provide on the basis 
of expected production in 1943, for 
1944 goals of 100 per cent in milk 
production, 85 per cent in spring 
pigs, 81 per cent in fall pigs, 95 per 
cent in cattle and calves, and 98 
per cent in sheep and lambs. 

This adjustment of livestock num- 
bers to feed supplies takes into ac- 
count the relative wartime need of 
various products. Feed is the limit- 
ing factor. Unlimited production in 
any category will curtail production 
of the other items. 

Feed supplies needed to meet all 
1944 livestock goals, including eggs 
and poultry amount to 140,700,000 
tons. This is only slightly less than 
the overall feed supply anticipated 
for 1944. Of the required quantity, 
the poultry industry will need about 
27,900,000 tons of feed, of which 17,- 
600,000 tons will be required for 
egg production alone. This latter 
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Culling 
program endorsed by joint 
government-industry group 


need would be greatly increased 
for example, if egg production in 
1944 were to include the potential 
production of an 8 to 10 per cent 
greater number of layers now ex- 
isting on farms. 

Thus the first step, government 
and industry officials said, calls for 
voluntary action to cull laying hens 
during January. Culling is consid- 
ered as necessary in the major feed 
producing areas, as it is in the feed 
deficit areas, since it will leave the 
producers with more efficient laying 
flocks capable of producing a great- 
er number of eggs per hen and per 
pound of feed. Adjustment sought 
in farm-raised chickens and in broil- 
ers is expected to be carried on 
throughout 1944 and will help di- 
vert a part of available feed not 
only to egg production, but for other 
livestock. 


Since the 1943 poultry marketing | 


season has about passed its peak, 
a temporary increase in poultry re- 
ceipts during the next few weeks is 


not expected to hamper processors. . 


Consumers would benefit by the 
fact that at least a part of the sup- 
ply thus derived would move into 
storage against the off-season of 
poultry marketing later in the 
spring. At the same time, it is be- 
lieved that the movement would not 
be great enough to prevent produc- 
ers from obtaining farm prices 
equitable to existing ceilings for the 
different live grades. 

The required adjustment of live- 
stock numbers to feed supply has 
already begun for hogs. These are 
now being marketed, at present, at 
a rate which is taxing the facilities 
of packing plants. The average 
weight of hogs marketed during the 
past five weeks shows nearly a 20- 
pound decline and is now down to 
normal. Effect of the program, so 
far as beef cattle are concerned, is 
expected to become evident later 
through the marketing of more cat- 
tle in the short-fed category. 


The joint statement follows: 

“Greatly increased production of 
poultry and eggs in the past three 
years is direct evidence of the 
whole-hearted cooperation of the 
nation’s poultry industry in the war 
effort. The industry has met and ex- 
ceeded wartime goals each year. 
It has established new all-time rec- 
ords in production despite many 
handicaps. 

“At the beginning of the war, the 
problem of producing meat, milk 
and eggs was to obtain the greatest 
production to meet current require- 
ments and to prepare for emergen- 
cy needs. Today we have the same 
problem of providing enough food. 
there is however, this difference— 
in 1944 we must maintain essential 
production of poultry, meat, and 
eggs with a less abundant feed 
supply ... 

“To obtain more efficient egg pro- 
duction and to conserve vital feed- 
stuffs, poultrymen are urged during 
the month of January to cull out 
non-producing birds and bring their 
laying flocks back to the same num- 
ber of birds on hand in January 
1943. Even though 1944 goals call 
for two per cent more eggs than 
were produced in 1943, this can be 
accomplished by taking full advan- 
tage of the large crop of 1943 pul- 
lets, culling out the older, unprofit- 
able birds. 

“Culling should be carried out on 
an orderly basis: (1) Cull birds not 
in laying condition, especially older 
birds. (2) Cull undersized, slow-ma- 
turing pullets. 

“By removing non-efficient feed- 
wasting birds the good birds are 
given a chance to produce to capa- 
city. Many poultrymen have over- 
crowded their houses and equip- 
ment to get increased production. 
Orderly culling at this time will 
help relieve this situation. Selling 
non-producing birds now will help 
supply an urgent demand for poul- 

‘Continued on Page Seventy-seven) 
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Dealers! 


SPECIAL OFFER 


on America’s Fastest Selling Poultry Book 


Over 50,000 copies of this Kasco Poultry Guide have already been distributed. It is already well i atenas in. 
the second 50,000—one of the fastest selling poultry books in America! Why? Because it is a practical _ . 
book—written so that the beginner and old-timer can understand it! Over 200 illustrations ... building ? 
plans, charts, Order your supply today! 


“Make Friends plus 507% PROFIT | 


In these days, when eggs are at a premium, when feed is so scarce, good 
- poultry care, feeding and management are more important than ever 
before! This Kasco Poultry Guide gives the answers which poultry raisers 
need today! Why shouldn’t your store be headquarters for those who want 
‘to buy this popular poultry manual? Its 183 pages make it a big Dollar 
value—yet you can actually sell it for 25c each—and still make 50% on 
cost! Our price to you is $2.00 a dozen. 
: {Sold only in Obio, Mich., Ky., N. Car. and States east and north of those named.} 


’ 


What 


“I think your Kasco Poultry Guide is an ex- 
cellent handbook. Would it be possible for 
you to supply a copy for each of our 20 4- 
try clubs for reference work? 
Kenneth Ousterhout 
County Club Agent, Saginaw, Michigan.” 


“Received your very complete Kasco Poultry 
Guide my I think it’s the book I have been 
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WAVERLY, N. Y. 


Manager Mail this mail a Sample Copy of the Kasco Poultry Guide; i 

The Rhodes Hatchery, Petersburg, W. Va. Cou pon to CH Eck osed. ' 

* * j Sui de 3 

“Your Kasco Poultry Guide is certainly well Dozen, - for enclose [] 
condensed and very concise and should be an for 

well arranged for quick reference. i 
The Bundy Jacubator Company MILLS, INC. | Address : 

TOLEDO, OHIO—OR | City State. 
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| ct Would You Like 

How T° Get gesults From 
you makins aii the money YOU should sound! 72 

out of your fiock? Are YOU. worried with Hew : 
joan’ pirds hich thet neads off yet posed on Years of Loafing p. 8? 
do not pay gheit poard pill? Are yOu havin’ 10? Mer $ 
rouble feed meet yout Reser ch et the of Egat 
guessine costs You money facts which will help men 20 
i mash ;s hard tO go wne® aisease leading Research Scientist > 
pits yout flock! guess _ when and Authority on Poultry 
can qnd this pook used BY many County Iv On 
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SILMO 


FOR ALL 


VITAMIN 


A&D 
PRODUCT 


costs on Vitamin supplements — COST IN THE BAG ready to use. 
That goes for both feed manufacturers and feed users. 


unit of Vitamin D — Delivery — Handling — Storage — Ease of 
mixing in all weathers — Labor costs — Uniformity — they all add 


up to 


SILMO'S VIT-D-400 


rier. Consult your SILMO representative. Ask him to break down 
the costs in the bag to prove that VIT-D-400 is your best buy 
WINTER or SUMMER. 


SILMO CHEMICAL CORP. 


Vineland, New Jersey U. S. A. 


BAG 


IS WHAT COUNTS 


THERE is only one sensible way to figure 


CONSIDER all the factors: First cost per 


A Vitamin D supplement in dry cereal car- 
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what every feedman should 


About 


and legislative procedure 


N my years of contacts with 

businessmen in trades of every 

kind, I have repeatedly been 
amazed at the lack of knowledge 
they have displayed regarding 
Congress, congressmen, and_ the 
entire legislative process. The 
thought has occurred to me again 
and again: “If these men in busi- 
ness... these feed dealers, grocers, 
hardware dealers, et al... . know 
so little of the what, the why, the 
how, of the legislative process, how 
can they intelligently appraise the 
acts of Congress or the worth of 
their elected representatives? How 
can they know how to help get ac- 
tion on some measure or give their 
representative information he needs 
to have?” 

The man back home too often 
feels that the only thing that counts 
in Congress is a speech. What he 
should understand is that approxi- 
mately 75 per cent of all House 
business is done through the work 
of committees and the majority and 
minority leadership. This is how it 
works. 


First, a bill is introduced . 
“dropped in the hopper”. Any con- 
gressman can introduce a bill. 


Next .. . and here control begins 
... the speaker assigns the bill to 
a committee. Perhaps the adminis- 
tration and the speaker have no 
particular interest in the bill. It is 
sent to the logical committee. If it 
is on a labor subject, it goes to the 
labor committee; if concerned with 
agriculture, to the agriculture com- 
mittee ... and so on. But someone 
may have the ear of the speaker or 
perhaps the latter has interest in 
the measure. So he refers it to a 
committee in which he feels he will 
have full control over the bill. Some- 
times bills have clauses especially 
inserted to assure that a bill will go 
to a desired committee. In the 77th 
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Congress, which ended in Decem- 
ber last, a considerable number of 
labor bills were referred to the judi- 
ciary committee. 

Let's take a look af the committee 
to which a bill has been referred. 
To begin with, committee assign- 
ment is a power entirely within the 
hands of the speaker. However, it 


HIS is the first of two articles 

dealing with facts that every 
business man should know about 
Congress and the law-making ma- 
chinery of our federal government. 
The first article presented here de- 
scribes the legislative process; the 
second will discuss help for retail 
business. This material was prepar- 
ed by Congressman William S. Hill 
of Colorado, with the assistance of 
John T. Bartlett, Boulder, Colo. 


is a House custom to permit the 
minority party to select its own 
committee membership and the 
minority leader (Joseph Martin, of 
Massachusetts, at present) suggests 
them to the speaker in open session 
by resolution. Committee member- 
ship, by parties, is based on rela- 
tive representation. On a 25-man 
committee in the 77th Congress the 
majority drew 15 members, the mi- 
nority 10. In this Congress, where 
the majority has a very slender 
margin, its majority representation 
on committees is much narrower. 

The chairman of the committee 
reaches his position by seniority. 
This is why, once a representative 
has gained a place on an important 
committee, his district becomes 
vastly interested in keeping him in 
Congress. 

How does the committee chair- 
man feel about a bill which has 
been referred to him? That is very 
important. That chairman has al- 
most unlimited power concerning 
the consideration of bills. He may 


—or may not—have hearings. He 
will decide whether they will be 
full open hearings, or not. He will 
decide when hearings will be held. 
There have been cases where a 
committee chairman has refused 
even to call his committees together 
and while there are ways to compel 
him to act, they are seldom invoked. 

On the other hand if a chairman 
wants a bill considered and report- 
ed at once, favorably, he has ex- 
tensive powers to secure such ac- 
tion. 

Under these conditions it is ob- 
viously possible for a committee 
chairman to take undue advantage 
of members opposing certain bills. 
Some congressional chairmen are 
known to be exceptionally fair to 
all committee members—and there 
are some others who are roundly 
disliked by the minority. 

So, inevitably, many bills get 
scant attention in committee. Some 
are pushed right through. Important 
measures may require much study 
and going over; when they come 
out, they are in re-written form. 

Suppose our hypothetical bill is 
reported out by the House commit- 
tee. But it does not go direct to the 
House—but to the rules committee, 
of which a “rule” is requested for 
House consideration. Membership 
on the rules committee is the prize 
committee assignment. That com- 
mittee decides the rule under which 
the bill will be considered, the 
length of debate, the date of con- 
sideration, and various other de- 
tails, reported when the committee 
offers a resolution to the House 
membership. The House as a whole 
must accept the rule as reported by 
the rules committee, or reject it. 
During the 77th Congress, the rule 
was voted down several times. 
There were times when the house 


(Continued on Page Ninety-two) 
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You'll Like the Bemis Way 
of Doing Business 
Every Bemis representative 
works on these principles: He 
makes only those recommenda- 
tions that he knows are practi- 
cal for the user of Bemis Bags; 
and makes no delivery promises 
that he does not sincerely be- 
lieve will be fulfilled. Bemis 
factories back him up with 
every effort to deliver orders 
to specifications and on time. 
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TWENTY-THREE BEMIS FACTORIES 
ON THE JOB TO SERVE YOU 


Wartime restrictions and the necessity of supplying our armed 
forces often make it difficult for you to get ingredients for your 
feeds... and to get bags in which to ship them. In times like these, 
it pays to do business with a company like Bemis. Twenty-three 
Bemis factories are humming to supply bags for Uncle Sam and to 
take care of the needs of Bemis customers. Because of our complete 
line, we are often able to suggest a substitute in case the bag you 
have been accustomed to using is temporarily unavailable. Today, 
as in normal times, we sincerely believe you'll find Bemis your most 
versatile, most reliable source of supply. 
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can be excellent business 
builders says herrington 


F you make them interesting 

and keep them on the ‘up and 

up’, contests can be excellent 
business builders,”” according to 
W. E. Herrington, manager of the 
Pioneer Poultry & Supply Co., East 
St. Louis, Ill. “But be careful,” he 
warns, “that your judges are quali- 
fied and reliable men.” ~ 

Mr. Herrington has staged many 
contests as a retail feed dealer but 
the most noteworthy was a “Count 
the Feathers on This Hen” contest. 

Near the open doorway of the 
feed store a chicken was placed in 
a small coop, and over it a sign was 
posted which read, “Guess How 
Many Feathers on This Hen.” Guess- 
es were free and all were invited 
to participate, including women 
and children. 

The contest ran 60 days, with the 
prize, a set of dishes, placed on dis- 
play. Two well-known local men 
were selected to be judges. Publici- 
ty was given the event through the 
local newspapers and considerable 
interest was evoked among the 
townspeople and farm customers. 

“Contests build up a friendly at- 
mosphere in the store,’ Mr. Herring- 
ton commented, “and also help to 
bring in additional business.” 

Another merchandising stunt 
which Mr. Herrington has found to 
be very successful is a post card 
bearing an attractive picture of the 
store on the front and an order 
blank on the message half of the 
back. The various feed products 
handled by the firm are listed, with 
space provided to indicate the 
amount desired. Below are spaces 
for address and signature. The 
cards are self-addressed. 

The cards are handed to custom- 
ers when they are in the store to 
be used for future re-ordering. 
“These post cards have brought 
splendid results,” Mr. Herrington 
said. “They keep our face in front 
of our customers and remind them 
to place future orders with us.” 

In their 13 years in business it 
has always been a firm policy to 
render as much service as possible 
to customers, and in spite of the 
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fact that the company has been 
hard hit by the manpower shortage 
and all seven of the firm’s employes, 
including Mr. Herrington’s wife, 
daughter and son, are kept busy 
every minute, they still find time to 
continue this policy in every way 
they can. 

Mr. Herrington and his son still 
visit customers on their farms, for 
example, and offer free services in 
diagnosing ailing stock. Both men 
have a thorough knowledge of 
poultry, livestock and pets. 

For several years the firm has 
sponsored trips once, and some- 
times twice, yearly to their feed 
manufacturers’ experimental farm 
at Grey Summit, Mo. About 35 cus- 
tomers usually make the trip and 
are picked up at the feed store by 
bus early in the morning and re- 
turned there at night. 

Most of the firm's business is done 
on a strictly cash basis with the ex- 
ception of short-term credit, which 
is extended to a few reliable cus- 
tomers. At one time the firm oper- 
ated on a free credit basis but de- 
linquent accounts necessitated so 
much collection expense that this 
practice was discontinued. 

Mr. Herrington likes to keep his 
store looking as attractive as pos- 
sible. The front is painted in a 
color-scheme of red, white and blue. 
The window display is changed 
every week or two and the floor 
display three times yearly. 

The firm sells baby chicks only 
on order but handles a complete 
line of poultry feeds and supplies 


@ HANS WEICK, Dysart, Iowa, has pur- 

chased the M. S. Barnes building and will 

use it for his feed and livestock business. 


@ EUREKA MILLING CO., Roanoke, IIL, 
has purchased the Wrenn elevator and is 
transforming it into a feed mill. 

@ RAY POLLOCK, Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 


has purchased the N. E. Weland elevator 
at Walford. 


HOW MANY 


TAKES 6000 
TO BUILD 


FELD HEAT 
PURINA 
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CONTESTS for retail feed cus- 
tomers can be excellent busi- 
ness builders according to W. 
E. Herrington, above, shown 
inspecting an entry in a recent 
feather guessing contest spon- 
sored by the Pioneer Poultry 
& Supply Co. 


as well as sanitary products and 
poultry remedies. The Herringtons 
are a patriotic family. For some 
time they had a Victory booth in 
the store to sell war bonds and 
stamps. They keep a cow and chick- 
ens in their back yard to help out 
the food situation. 

With the entire family working 
hard and “putting their all” into the 
business, sales last year mounted 
to $98,255. But the Herringtons 
aren't a family to sit back and let 
well enough alone. Instead they 
keep busy, offering service to their 
customers wherever they can and 
thinking of new merchandising 
stunts to keep the Pioneer Poultry 
& Supply Co. one of East St. Louis’ 
most enterprising retail establish- 


ments. 

@ FARMERS & MERCHANTS MILLING 
Co., Glencoe, Minn., will rebuild its feed 
mill to house new machinery, doubling the 
capacity of its grinding department. 
@ MEYER GRONIK, Milwaukee, Wis., has 
purchased the Farmers’ Grist mill, Necedah 
from Joseph Moravec. 

—_ 
@ I. L. TOBIAS & SON, Pipestone, Minn., 
are building a 40 by 56 ft. addition to the 
warehouse of the Pipestone Grain Co. 
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How Many Yards 


OW many yards?” is a ques- 

tion that comes up every 

once in a while for the feed 
plant operator to answer. So in 
order to answer that question for 
various depths of plowing, various 
widths, and various lengths, the ac- 
companying chart has been devel- 
oped. 

The depth, column A, is given in 
inches from 1 to 10. The width, col- 
umn B, is given in feet, from 1 to 
100. And the length of the furrow 
or excavation, column D, is given 
in feet from 1 to 10,000. 

To find the answer simply run 
two zig zag lines across the chart 
as indicated by the dotted lines and 
the number of cubic yards is in- 
stantly given in column E. 

For example, the dotted lines 
drawn across the chart show that 


if the depth of a furrow is 6 inches, | 


column A, and if it is a gang plow 
making furrows 3 ft. wide, column 
B, and if the length of the field is 
1800 ft., column D, the number of 
cubic yards will be found to be ex- 
actly 100, in column E. . 

Merely run a straight line through 
the 6, column A, and the 3 in col- 
umn B and locate the intersection 
with column C. Then from that 
point of intersection run through the 
1800 in column D with another 
straight line and the intersection 
with column E gives the answer as 
100 cubic yards. 

But that isn't all. The chart will 
also take care of excavations for 
you—shallow or deep. The dotted 
lines drawn across the chart show 
that if you call it an “excavation” 
6 inches deep, 3 feet wide, and 1800 
ft. long, the quantity excavated 
would be 100 cubic yards as al- 
ready obtained. 

But now let us say that the depth 
is 60 inches instead of 6. The same 
dotted lines will give the answer 
as 1,000 cubic yards instead of 100. 
That is, if a cipher is added in col- 
umn A a cipher must also be added 
in column E. Likewise if a cipher 
is added in column B a cipher must 
be added in column E. Thus if the 


(Continued on Page Seventy-two) 
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in rectangular excavation 
can be told by this chart 
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At this Christmas season, as we reverently 
commemorate the birthday of the Prince of Peace, may 
we pause to ask ourselves the question, What are we 
fighting for? 


The great emancipator Abraham Lincoln, in his immortal 
Gettysburg address, gave us the answer —“...that this 
nation, under God, shall have a new birth of freedom...” 


May we, on the home front, on this, our third war-time 
Christmas, renew our solemn pledge that “these dead 
shall have not died in vain,” and press forward with 
every physical, mental, and spiritual resource at our 
command to hasten the day when “Peace on earth, good 
will to men” shall ring across the earth... silencing 
forever the din of battle. 


HUBBARD MILLING COMPANY 


MANKATO, MINNESOTA ¢ AMBRIDGE, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Through three wars— 

and four generations— 
this famous old trademark 
has stood for quality and de- 
pendability in the farm field. 


1. Because even in the early eighties Pillsbury was 
a household word from the Mississippi Valley to the 


coast of Massachusetts 


2. Because today the Pillsbury trademark represents more 
than 70 years of milling history 


3. Because this long established reputation for quality 
and uniformity has been steadily sustained through 


peace and war and 


4. Because, in time of war, Pillsbury prepares for peace 
by expanding its production facilities, and building and 


maintaining a strong, loyal field organization to serve 
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Pillsbury dealers and their customers now, and long after 
the ‘‘cease firing’’ order sounds around the world. 


FEED DEALERS, this famous old trademark on your place of 
business is a pledge of quality to you and your customers ...a 
trademark that has farmer acceptance; it is the sign of a protected 
franchise that builds a business that will endure through the years. 


Pillsbury feed Mills 


Division 
PILLSBURY FLOUR MILLS COMPANY 
Headquarters — Clinton, lowa 
Feed Mills in Eight Other Cities 


In war, Pillsbury prepares for peace 
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New 


announced by opa advances 
price at chicago to $1.16 


TS OPA has issued its second revision 
of MPR 346—-covering maximum prices 
on corn. This order became effective De- 
cember 6, 1943. The order itself contains 
approximately 12,500 words. To reproduce 
it in full here would probably only confuse 
our readers so we will attempt to give each 
reader at least a working knowledge of 
the order, condensed as much as possible. 
At the same time it froze the price of oats, 
barley and grain sorghums (for details 
see War Orders on page 37). ~ 

The following general definitions are 
contained in the order: 

Bushel—S6 lbs. net weight except that 
for ear corn and snapped corn a bushel 
is 68 lbs. net weight. 

White corn—corn containing not more 
than five per cent of colors other than 
white. 

Yellow corn—corn containing not more 
than five per cent of colors other than 
yellow. 

Ear corn—Corn on the cob from which 
the shuck has been removed. 

Snapped corn—corn on the cob with 
all or part of the shuck attached. 

Waxy maize—type of corn which con- 
tains a starch in the kernels which is 
similar to tapioca starch and which stains 
reddish brown with iodine. 

Carload quantity—a lot of corn 60,000 
lbs. or more provided that a lot of corn 
of 30,000 lbs. or more shipped in a mixed 
or pool car shall be considered a carload 
quantity. 

Less than carload quantity—a lot of 
corn of less than 60,000 Ibs. other than a 
mixed car or pool car which are included 
in carload quantities. It includes truck 
quantities. 

Transportation cost — means cost of 
transportation actually incurred after de- 
ducting any subsidy received by the 
shipper,. but it shall not exceed: 

(1)—Where shipment is by rail in car- 
load quantities, the lowest carload rail 
rate or billing applicable between the 
two points. 

(2)—If shipment is by barge or lake 
vessel, the lowest applicable transporta- 
tion charge plus marine and out-turn 
insurance. 

(3)—If shipment is by common carrier, 
the lowest applicable common carrier 
rate between the two points in question. 

(4)—If shipped by other than common 
carrier, 1% cents per bushel for the first 
five miles and 14 cents per bushel for 
each additional five miles or fraction 
thereof on shelled corn. If the haul is for 
ear or snapped corn, the rate may be 
three cents per bushel for first five miles 
and 1/, cent per bushel for each five miles 
or fraction thereof additional. All dis- 
tances must be determined by the short- 
est one-way route reasonably suitable 
for truck travel. 

Country shipper — one who receives 
corn from producers in truck or wagon 
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loads which he places in storage facilities 
such as an elevator or warehouse or 
loads in a railroad car, barge or vessel 
at any point. 

Merchandiser—a person other than one 
acting as a producer or country shipper 
who sells corn owned by him in carload 
quantities. 

Sale at wholesale—sale of corn in l.c.l. 
quantities by person other than one act- 
ing as producer or country shipper to 
(1)—any person other than a feeder; or 
(2) a feeder in quantities of 30,000 lbs. 
or more. 

Sale at retail—sale of corn in l.c.]1 quan- 
tities by person other than one acting as 
producer or country shipper to a feeder 
in quantities of less than 30,000 lbs. 

Broker—person who, acting for the ac- 
count of either the seller or buyer, nego- 
tiates a sale or purchase of corn in car- 
load quantities for the seller or buyer on 
a brokearge basis—but no broker may 
represent both buyer and seller in a 
single transaction. No person can be a 
broker on corn owned by him. 

Commission merchant—person who re- 
ceives corn at a terminal market in behalf 
of the owner, arranges for the sampling, 
inspection and weighing and negotiates 
a sale in carload quantities at any of the 
recognized terminal markets. No person 
may be a commission merchant for corn 
he owns and no more than one commis- 
sion sale on each lot may be made at a 
terminal. 

Elevation and handling charges—means 
and includes the receipt of railroad car- 
loads or barge lots (equal to or more 
than a carload) of corn at an elevator or 
warehouse, which corn is unloaded in an 
elevator or warehouse and then loaded 
out in carload quantities. 

The following are provisions relating 
to the buying and selling of corn in Area 
A (the production area) and Area B (non- 
producing area.) The former order set up 
many sections of the non-producing terri- 
tory but the new order deals only with 
two sections of the country, A and B. 


MAXIMUM PRICES IN AREA A 

Definition of Area A—Area A includes 
the states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, lowa, 
that portion of the state of Missouri north 
of the Missouri river and the county of 
Jackson and St. Louis and the city of St. 
Louis; the following counties in Kansas: 
Johnson, Douglas, Shawnee, Pattawatom- 
ie Riley, Washington and Republic and 
all counties north and east thereof; the 
following counties of Nebraska: Nucholls, 
Clay, Hamilton, Merrick, Nance, Boone, 
Antelope and Knox and all counties east 
thereof; the following counties of South 


Dakota: Bon Homme, Hutchinson, Davison, 
Sanborn, Beadle, Kingsbury and Brook- 
ings and all counties south and east 
thereof; and the following counties of 
Minnesota: Big Stone, Swift, Kandijohi, 
Meeker, Wright, Anoka and Washington 
and all counties south thereof; and any 
barge loading point on the Illinois, Ohio 
and Mississippi rivers north and east of 
Cairo, Ill. 

Maximum price for sales by producers 
—maximum price per bushel, bulk, shall 
be as follows: (1)—if delivered to the 
purchaser at the farm where grown, the 
price at the nearest interior rail or barge 
loading point (track price) less four cents 
per bushel; or (2)—If the corn is delivered 
to the purchaser at any point except 
where grown only 2!/, cents per bushel 
is deducted from the track price. If the 
buyer performs any service connected 
with the growing or harvesting of the 
corn the reasonable value of such serv- 
ices must be deducted from the price. 


MAXIMUM PRICES AT TERMINAL 
POINTS 
No. 1 and No. 2 yellow 


City and mixed corn per bushel 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minn. .. 1.123, 
Peoria and Pekin, Ill. ............ Lid 


St. Louis, Mo., and East St. Louis, Ill. 1.1634 
Kansas City, Kan., and Kansas 

Omaha, Neb. and Council Bluffs, Ia. 1.10 


Milwaukee, Wises.» 1.16 


Duluth, Minn. and Superior, Wis... 1.1514 


Nashville, Tenn. ................. 1.287/g 


NOTE: to determine the track price at 
an interior rail point it is necessary to 
deduct lowest carload rail rate chatged 
from the interior point to the terminal 
market. In doing this, any terminal point 
listed above may be selected and the 
highest price obtained by the deduction 
of the freight will apply. However, the 
price at interior rail points in the coun- 
ties of Alexander, Clay, Clinton, Edwards, 
Franklin, Gallatin, Hardin, Jackson, Jeffer- 
son, Perry, Pope, Pulaski, Randolpy, Rich- 
land, Saint Clair, Saline, Union, Wabash, 
Johnson, Lawrence, Marion, Massac, Mon- 
roe, Washington, Wayne, White and Wil- 
liamson in Illinois must be determined as 
the highest price obtained by deducting 
from a basic maximum price of $1.21!, 
per bushel less transportation charges at 
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the lowest applicable interior rail point 
in question to Cairo, Ill. 

Maximum price for country shippers— 
is the price at the terminal city, interior 
rail or barge loading point either (1)— 
at which delivery is made to the purchas- 
er, or (2) from which a shipment is made 
by the country shipper plus transportation 
cost to the point of delivery of the pur- 
chaser. 

MAXIMUM PRICES IN AREA B 

The OPA has set up county-by-county 
price for states listed in Area B. It defines 
area B as all of the continental United 
States exclusive of Alaska not covered in 
the Area A definition. Rather than list the 
counties where specific prices are set we 
will merely give the range of prices and 
for more specific information local OPA 
offices or county agents can furnish price 
schedules. The following are the price 
ranges per bushel at interior points for 
purchases from producers: 

Alabama—$1.30 to $1.381/2 

Arizona—All counties $1.37 

Arkansas—$1.20 to $1.241/, 

California—All counties $1.43 

Colorado—$1.16 to 1.37 

Connecticut—All counties $1.31 

Delaware—All counties—$1.28 

District of Columbia—$1.27 

Florida—$1.35 to $1.39 

Georgia—$1.34 to $1.38 

Idaho—$1.37 to $1.42 

Kansas—$1.05 to $1.201!/, 

Kentucky—$1.15 to $1.25 

Louisiana—$1.25 to $1.30!/, 

Maine—All counties $1.32 

Maryland—$1.24 to $1.28 

Massachusetts—All counties $1.31 

Michigan—$1.13 to $1.20 

Minnesota—$1.05 to $1.16 

Mississippi—$1.25 to $1.32!/, 

Missouri—$1.091/2 to 

Montana—$1.18 to $1.37 

Nebraska—$1.04 to $1.17 

Nevada—All counties $1.42 

New Hampshire—All counties $1.32 

New Jersey—All counties $1.29 

New Mexico—$1.29 to $1.37 

New York—$1.22 to $1.31 

North Carolina—$1.29 to $1.35 

North Dakota—$1.06 to $1.17 

Oklahoma—$1.15 to $1.241/, 

Oregon—All counties $1.42 

Pennsylvania—$1.20 to $1.28 

Rhode Island—All counties $1.31 

South Carolina—$1.36 to $1.38 

South Dakota—$1.02!/. to $1.15 

Tennessee—$1.21 to $1.34 

Texas—$1.211 to $1.37 

Utah—All counties $1.37 

Vermont—All counties $1.32 

Virginia—$1.25 to $1.31 

Washington—All counties $1.42 

West Virginia—$1.17 to $1.27 

Wisconsin—$1.07 to $1.15 

Wyoming—$1.16 to $1.37 
MAXIMUM PRICES AT DISTRIBUTION 

LEVELS 

Brokers — Allowed 1/2 cent per bushel 
overcorrect maximum price which applies 
to sale. 

Commission merchants — Allowed one 
cent per bushel over maximum price 
which applies to sale. 

Merchandisers—Allowed 114 cents per 
bushel over maximum price which ap- 
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plies to sale. This does not apply on ex- 
lake corn—on such corn the merchandis- 
ing margin of 1!/4 cents is permitted over 
$1.221%. per bushel plus transportation 
costs from Buffalo to the buyer's receiving 
point. 

The following limitations are set on 
charges of distributors for carload quan- 
tity sales. Such maximum prices shall 
never include more than: 

(a) Two brokers’ 
charges. 

(b) Three commission merchants’ 
charges and merchandisers’ charges or a 
combination of the two. 

(c) Two elevation and handling charg- 
es of one cent per bushel each when ac- 
tually performed. 

In addition, if corn moves into Area A 
from Area B, the maximum price to the 
first purchaser in Area A may not include 
more than one broker's charge and one 
ccmmission charge or one merchandiser's 
charge. 

Further, whether the corn originated 
within Area A or Area B, if it moves from 
one point to another within Area A or if 
it moves from within Area A to a point 
in Area B, the maximum price to the pur- 
chaser in Area or A or to the first pur- 
chaser in Area B shall never include 
more than one broker's charge and two 
commission merchants’ or merchandiser’s 
markups (or a combination of them) plus 
one elevation and handling charge. 


MARGINS FOR SALES IN L.C.L. LOTS 

For sales at wholesale—the following 
markups over the legal maximum price 
which the seller could have paid for the 
corn: 

(1) Four cents per bushel if the seller 
unloaded the corn into an elevator or 
warehouse and loaded it out again. 

(2) Two and one-half cents per bushel 
in all other cases. 

These margins can never be included 
more than once. 

Sales at retail: the following maximum 
markups apply: 

(1)—Five cents per bushel for sale in 
Area A. 

(2)—Eight cents per bushel for a sale 
and delivery elsewhere. 

Sacked Corn — If the corn is sold in 
sacks furnished by the seller, the reason- 
able market value of the sacks may be 
added plus a sacking charge of two cents 
per bushel. 


MISCELLANEOUS PROVISIONS 

Storage and carrying charges not ex- 
ceeding 1/25th cent a bushel per day 
may be charged by a seller from the date 
of expiration of free time under a con- 
tract to the date selected by the buyer 
for shipment, or the date on which ship- 
ment is made, whichever is earlier. The 
seller may always have five days from 
the receipt of instructions to make ship- 
ment and he may charge carrying charg- 
es accordingly. The buyer may not in- 
crease his maximum price for resale be- 
cause of the storage charges. This sec- 
tion has no application to corn stored or 
remaining on the farm where grown. 

Inspection and weighing charges—in- 
spection charges must always be paid by 
the seller. Weighing charges may be 
paid either by the buyer or seller but if 


maximum service 


such charges are paid by the buyer the 
cost must not be added to the maximum 
price for any resale of the corn. 
Discounts for quality — Discounts for 
corn grading below No. | or No. 2 are: 


Grade Discount per Bushel 
No. 3 Yo cent 
No. 4 1 cent 
No. 5 ll, cents 
Sample 2 cents 


For moisture content in excess of 151/2 
per cent the following discounts apply: 
Discount per bushel 

for each 1/2% 

(or fraction thereof) 


Moisture Content of moisture content 


Over 15% and under 17%2% cent 
Over 17% and under 20% % cent 
Over 20% 1 cent 


Price for white corn—15 cents per bu- 
shel over the maximum price for the cor- 
responding grade of yellow corn. 

Price for certain mixed grain—maxi- 
mum price for mixed grain (as defined in 
the Official Grain Standard of the United 
States) which contains 50 per cent or 
more of corn must be determined by 
multiplying the percentage of each such 
grain in the mixture by the appropriate 
maximum price or if there is no set price 
by the reasonable market value of the 
grain. 


Trading In Futures 
Markets Picks Up 


Trading was brisk in the futures markets 
for most major agricultural commodities 
during November, the war food adminis- 
tration reports in a summary of commodity 
futures trading. 

In wheat, the total trading on the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade was 201,085,000 bu- 
shels compared with 167,006,000 bushels in 
October and 86,748,000 in November 1942. 

Futures trading in rye on that market set 
an all-time high of 225,258,000 bushels in 
spite of two market holidays during the 
month. 

Trading in cotton futures, while not ap- 
proaching record levels, totalled 4,569,000 
bales on the two principal exchanges, an 
increase of 2,249,000 bales over the Octo- 
ber total. 

Wool top futures trading amounted to 
3,760,000 pounds, an increase of 1,725,000 
pounds over the October total. 

The increased trading was accompanied 
by price rises in the grains, with the ex- 
ception of oats, while declines were regis- 
tered in cotton and wool top prices. 

@ W. W. POLLOCK, Mexico, Mo., has 
been elected to lifetime honorary member- 
ship in the Missouri Grain, Feed & Millers 
association. He is the first person ever to 
receive this distinction. 
@ HEUCHELIN-HENKER CO., Dubuque, 
Iowa, has changed its name to Rooster 
Mills Co. 


@ E. A. MILLIGAN & SON, Jefferson, Iowa, 
have leased Leo G. Brinkman’s elevator at 
Carroll. Mr. Brinkman has been inducted 
into the army. J. L. Berogan, formerly of 
Logan, has been placed in charge of the 
business. 
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TAKE THE “SUNSHINE” INTO THE BARN 


It is now during the winter months, that your four- 
footed animals are most in need of a Vitamin D sup- 
plement. Animals are housed indoors and thus are 
deprived of the benefits of sunshine—even though 


sun-cured roughage may contain little Vitamin D— 
the animal's reserve of this essential Vitamin is rapid- 
ly exhausted. All of these factors make it impera- 
tive to provide ample Vitamin D in ration. 


THEIR WELFARE IS UP TO YOU 


In young animals Vitamin D is necessary to prevent 
rickets, and to encourage rapid, economical growth. 
In pregnency and lactation it helps the mother ab- 
sorb and utilize the large amounts of calcium and 
phosphorous needed for proper development of the 


bones of the young and for milk production. Four- 
footed animals, particularly those fed for high pro- 
duction, often do not receive enough Vitamin D. 
AMBURGO'S answer is... 


FLEISCHMANN'S IRRADIATED DRY YEAST-TYPE 9F 


It is guaranteed to contain 4,000,000 U.S.P. units of 
Vitamin D per pound (9,000 per gram) and is a most 
economical source of Vitamin D for four-footed ani- 
mals. One hundred pounds fortifies 200 tons of milk- 


THE 


PERSONALIZED 
‘1421 CHESTNUT STREE 
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ing ration and 400 tons of Pig ration at a cost of only 
a few cents per bag. It is highly stable because the 
Vitamin D is contained within the yeast cell. It isa 
dry powder and mixes readily. 


Un B Y 


IMPROVEMEN 
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Mill 


MODEST mill at a country 
cross-roads has its advantag- 
es, believes R. C. Gust, whose 

address is R.F.D., Three Oaks, Mich., 
and he has only to point to his rap- 
idly increasing business to prove it. 

Farmers like the location of the 
little country feed mill located right 
on the highway between Three 


Oaks and Sawyer. For one thing, ; 


there is no need to ‘spruce up” for 
a trip to town for they have shorter 
distances to travel and no parking 
problem once they get there. All of 
these time-savers are mighty im- 
portant to farmers in these days. 

“Furthermore, we can buy prac- 
tically all the grain we need from 
the farms nearby,” said Mr. Gust. 
“This eliminates expensive hauls. 
Then with this local grain we make 
our own ground feeds, and add the 
necessary concentrates. In this way 
we save our customers a few cents 
on every hundred pounds of feed 
they buy and that, in itself, is an 
outstanding attraction of our mill.” 

There is practically no delivery 
problem at the Gust feed mill. For 
the most part, the farmers are will- 
ing to drive in for their feed. Occa- 
sionally, however, there is a large 
order for grinding from a single 
customer, in which case Mr. Gust 
sends out his truck to get the grain 
and delivers it again after the job 
is finished. But for this service he 
makes an additional charge, based 
on mileage and extra labor entail- 
ed. The plan seems to work to the 
satisfaction of both customer and 
dealer. 

Up to about three years ago Mr. 
Gust handled only groceries at his 
country store. Then he decided to 
add a supply of poultry mash to his 
stock. This sold so well that he got 
the idea to build a little feed mill 
in conjunction with his store. He 
built the mill with lumber which he 
had processed from trees on his 
own land and installed a Papec 
hammer mill and mixer. 

“Before I knew it, I had to hire a 
helper for the mill business,” Mr. 
Gust declared. “Business began 
perking right from the start and 
now we are selling about 400 bags 
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has many advantages for 
farm feeders says gust 


of commercial feeds a week in ad- 
dition to a lot of custom grinding 
for customers.” 


The building soon outgrew itself, 
so a south wing was added. This 
houses a corn sheller and is ar- 
ranged so that farmers can back 
their wagons or trucks directly up 
to the hopper. The shelled corn is 
elevated up through the side of the 
main building to be poured into 
bins or hoppers while the cobs are 
being piled behind the building 
where they can easily be removed. 


Another new and larger annex 
was recently attached to the mill 
building’s north side, for the pur- 
pose of storing stocks of commercial 
feeds. Mr. Gust handles Camel and 
Hubbard Sunshine feeds. 


Another innovation at the cross- 
roads feed mill is a turkey farm of 
350 tutkeys kept in the lot back of 
the mill, and a poultry house full 
of laying hens. Mr. Gust decided 
that if farmers and poultrymen were 
finding chickens and turkeys profit- 
able he could, too, especially since 
he had the ingredients for raising 
healthy birds right in his own feed 
store. 


Not only is Mr. Gust’s venture 
with chickens and turkeys proving 
to be a profitable sideline in itself 
but it is serving as a live demon- 
stration of his merchandise as well, 
and he considers it an important 


@ JOHN HOEY, Lisbon, Ohio, local feed 
mill operator, has purchased the former 
office building and station of the Pitts- 
burgh, Lisbon & Western Railroad Co. and 
will operate it as an addition to his feed 
plant. 
@ HAROLD THOMAS, Afton, Iowa, has 
succeeded Willis Good as manager of the 
Farmers Coop. Co. elevator at Creston. 
Mr. Good has been inducted into the army. 

@ FARMERS COOP. ELEVATOR CoO., Lu- 
verne, Minn., has purchased the George A. 
Soutar elevator. The new property will be 
used to house a feed grinder and feed 
mixer to be installed in the near future, 
according to Emil Mollberg, manager. 


LOCATED at a country cross- 
roads, the feed mill operated 
by R. C. Gust has several ad- 
vantages that appeal to farm- 
ers in the vicinity of Three 
Oaks, Mich., according to the 
energetic proprietor, shown 
above. 


contributing factor to his increasing 
feed sales record. 


In fact, if business at the little 
cross-roads mill, poultry farm and 
grocery store gets much better, Mr. 
Gust believes he will soon be need- 
ing another addition, more equip- 
ment and more help. 

@ HOWARD D. KURTZ, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, will act as federal grain supervisor 
for the Cedar Rapids district until an ap- 
pointment has been made to fill the vacan- 
cy caused by the transfer of H. A. Harlow 
to Chicago. Mr. Harlow was named to the 


agency's board of review. 


@ OSCAR HELINE, Marcus, Iowa, presi- 
dent of the Farmers Grain Dealers associa- 
tion of Iowa and a director of the Federal 
Land bank of Omaha, has been selected 
as one of four representatives of the differ- 
ent branches of agriculture in America to 
be sent to Europe by the federal govern- 
ment to study agricultural plans in the 
British Isles. 
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Today’s rapidly changing 
conditions are bound to bring 
new problems to the feed in- 
dustry in 1944, Application of 
sound policies and common- 
sense methods will enable 
dealer and manufacturer to 
meet this challenge. Fortified 
with an attitude of complete 
cooperation with necessary 
measures, we in the feed in- 
dustry—each doing his part— 
have an unlimited opportunity 
to demonstrate an initiative 
that will build solidly for the 
future. 


With a sincere desire to be of 
any helpful service. 


Cordially yours, 


: 
6 
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WS / 
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When America’s 


SOME DAY, he’s coming home ... to stay. Some 
bright morning he'll be up there sleeping... for 
the first time since Victory ...in the room at the 
head of the stairs . ... the room that was always 
so much his... and always will be, to you! 


And what a day it will be! Come when it 
will, that day will wear its own special air of 
Christmas ... of life and hope... of good things 
yetto be...of peace on earth and answered prayer. 


Maybe you've already thought how you'll go 
up quietly and look in on him...a boy no 
longer...amannow...one who risked much 
to bring back to you and all of us the priceless 
gift of Freedom. 

* * * 


GENERAL MILLs folks are doing their utmost to 
hasten this great day . . . and in none of their 


‘Farm-tested 


atc US PAT OFF 


GENERAL MILLS 


Commercial Feeds 
DETROIT e MINNEAPOLIS e KANSAS CITY ¢ SAN FRANCISCO 


sons come home 


many and varied war activities do they take greater 
pride than in the contribution they are making to 
our country’s huge requirements of commercial 
feeds for nearly every type of livestock . . . feeds 
that mean milk and meat and eggs for fighters and 
workers throughout all the free world. 


And General Mills folks look forward to the 
responsibilities they will face when Victory comes. 
Throughout its nationwide organization, they are 
protecting and maintaining the places of hundreds 
of employees now in uniform. And they are 
thoughtfully planning ways to help make tomor- 
row’s world a better one . . . a world that will 
not squander the dearly bought liberty for which 
so many already have died. General Mills believes 
it can best help to build that new world by con- 
tinued adherence to the great fundamentals of 
hard work ... of thorough, unceasing research 
... Of quality ... of integrity ... of honest ser- 
vice to America. 


Larro ‘‘Farm-tested’’ Feeds are made in conformity 
with America’s nationwide Protein 
Conservation Program. 


‘Furm-tested” is @ registered 
trademark of General Mills, Inc. 
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Efficient 


ACING an urgent demand for 

more milk and a curtailed sup- 

ply of feed from which to make 
it, what can the dairyman and the 
feedman do about it? Normally in- 
creased production and increased 
profit require heavier grain feeding. 
Since less grain can be fed under 
existing conditions, lower produc- 
tion and less profit are indicated. 
To offset this situation, at least par- 
tially, dairymen must put into prac- 
tice every proved method of econ- 
omy and efficiency. Let us consider 
some of these. 


Pasture grass is the lowest cost 
supplier of digestible nutrients. 
Among other things it furnishes 
minerals and vitamins, saves pro- 
tein, stimulates milk flow, cuts feed 
costs, reduces labor and conserves 
the soil. Total digestible nutrient 


costs at present New England 
prices are approximately:— 
In concentrates...... $4.33 
2.00 
1.87 
In pasture grass..... 71 


Or, evaluating pasture from an- 
other angle, the milk produced per 
acre, we have found that several 
Vermont pastures, classed as good 
but not excellent, averaged to yield 
in a normal season without com- 
mercial fertilizers 1800 pounds of 
T.D.N. containing 18 per cent pro- 
tein. With a herd averaging to pro- 
duce only 20 pounds of four per 
cent milk per cow per day an acre 
of such pasture should maintain the 
cow and furnish enough nutrients 
to produce over 2400 pounds of milk 
or save about 2400 pounds of grain 
either of which at present prices is 
worth about $78. 


It pays to provide good pasture. 
Urge producers to pay more atten- 
tion to their pasturage program for 
next year including seedings con- 
taining Ladino clover, fertilization, 
rotation, etc. 


Of course high producing cows 
cannot eat enough grass to main- 
tain maximum production. They 
need grain to supplement pasture 


“An address delivered at a meeting of New Eng- 
land Feedmen held Oct. 27 at Boston, Mass. 
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suggestions for achieving 
maximum milk production 


by H. B. ELLENBERGER* 


University of Vermont 


but it should be carefully fed ac- 
cording to needs. Making hay ac- 
cessible at all times to cows on 
pasture is profitable and saves 
grain. The feed cost of producing 
milk on pasture is probably less 
than half of what it is during the 
barn feeding period and total costs 
may easily be a third less. 

We know that early cut properly 
cured hays have much more pro- 
ductive value than late cuttings. 
But we also know that with short- 
ages of labor and equipment, and 
with unfavorable weather it is not 
possible to always store good qual- 
ity hay. This year there is an un- 
usually large proportion of poor hay 
in northern New England where 
most of our milk is produced. Dairy- 
men must feed what they have. All 
cows should have all the hay they 
will eat. They may eat up to twice 
as many pounds of good hay as of 
poor. However, in any case if fed 
smaller portions of hay several 
times (three to five) a day instead 
of large portions once or twice, they 
will eat more and thus reduce grain 
requirements. If possible, feed diff- 
erent kinds of grass and legume 
hays as a further incentive to in- 
creased consumption. 

With a shortage of grain it is 
more important than ever to pro- 
vide ample supplies of hay of the 
highest possible quality. Even if 
grass is being ensiled, every good 
drying day, especially early in the 
season, should be utilized for cur- 
ing hay. When necessary cure in 
the cock or on tripods. This requires 
more labor but if obtainable, it is a 
good investment. 

Not only do cows eat less pounds 
of poor hay than of good but what 
they do eat contains less nutrients 
per pound. And of the nutrients 
consumed less are digested and 
utilized for production. With so 
many degrees of quality it is hard 


to make definite comparisons. How- 
ever, here are results we have ob- 
tained at the Vermont agricultural 
experiment station over a three- 
year period with timothy or timothy 
and light mixed hay. 


PERCENTAGE OF NUTRIENTS DIGESTED 

Protein Fibre N.F.E. Fat 

Early cut (June) 54 66 64 44 

Medium (July 8-17) 44 55 61 44 

Late cut (Aug. 1-5) 24 53 55 46 

Similar hay cut in 1943 has the following 

composition :— 

Protein Fibre N.F.E. Fat 

%o %o %o 

Cut June 23-29 6.86 33.00 40.31 2.09 

Cut Aug. 5-9 5.08 34.16 39.28 1.53 

Applying the above factors to these com- 

positions, we find the digestible nutrient 

content of this year’s early and late cut 
hays to be: 

Pro- 

tein 


Fibre N.F.E. Fat T.D.N. 


Cut %o % % % 
June 23-29 3.70 21.78 25.80 .92 53.35 
Cut 

Aug. 5-9 1.22 18.10 21.60 .70 42.50 


Percentage loss due to late cutting and 
weather damage:— 
67 17 16 24 20 
The late cut hay contains only one-third 
as much protein and four-fifths as much 
T.D.N. as the earlier cut. 


Good silage made either from 
corn or grass is an excellent feed 
but not essential. The nutrients in 
its dry matter and not its water con- 
tent are what make milk. The milk- 
ing cow must take in a lot of water 
but if she has access to it from 
water bowls or other frequent and 
ample water supply, a succulent 
feed is not required. 

Whether or not to grow and feed 
silage is a question to be decided 
individually by each farm accord- 
ing to which form, succulent or dry 
roughage, will supply nutrients at 
the lower cost. The idea that every 
good dairyman must feed silage is 
erroneous and has been oversold. 
However, silage is a good source 
of carotene. This is important, es- 
pecially when poor quality hay 
must be fed. 

In growing corn next summer 
for silage, consideration should be 
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given to a variety that will produce a high 
proportion of grain to stalk. 

Grass of the proper moisture content, 
about 65 per cent, can be successfully en- 
siled without preservative of any kind, but 
since it is sometimes difficult to judge the 
moisture content accurately it may be 
good insurance to add 5 to 10 per cent of 
ground corn, corn and cob meal, coarsely 
ground wheat, whole or crushed oats, beet 
pulp or citrus pulp, whichever is available, 
while molasses is so scarce and highpriced. 

The better the quality of roughages pro- 
vided, the more of them the cow will eat. 
The more good quality roughage she eats, 
the less grain will be needed. Cows may 
produce about two-thirds as much milk 
from good roughage as the sole feed as 
when the usual amount of grain is fed, 
but under normal conditions it is more 
profitable to feed grain and get 35 to 50 
per cent more milk, for the nutrient cost of 
maintaining a cow is about the same 


whether she produces 6000 or 10,000 pounds 
of milk. 

A word of caution may be needed re- 
garding a heavy roughage feeding pro- 
gram this winter. The size of the herd 
should be adjusted to the roughage supply 
so as to avoid a calamity of being short of 
roughage next spring when it may be even 
harder to get than grain. 

In addition to maximum usage of pasture 
grasses, hays and silages, concentrates 
must be supplied to furnish the additional 
nutrients needed by the heavily milking 
cow and above what she can consume in 
the form of roughage. As in the case of 
silage, several ideas relative to the make- 
up of concentrate mixtures, although more 
or less basicly sound, have been played 
up too much or over sold. 

A wide variety of ingredients in the 
grain mixture is desirable but not essen- 
tial. It has been demonstrated that cows 
will produce practically as well when fed 


Holds Doun Man-Size fol 


For the past five years Mrs. Ellen Miller, 
above, a grandmother, has been holding 
down a man-size job as owner-operator- 
manager of Miller's Grain, Coal & Feed 
Co. at Savannah, Mo. 

Following the death of W. S. Miller on 
Feb. 9, 1939, his wife, Ellen, faced one of 
the most difficult problems of her life. 
Could she continue her husband's business 
or must she earn a livelihood in some 
other manner? The business had been con- 
trolled by the Miller family for almost a 
half century so she decided to carry on 
the family tradition. 

She studied her late husband's books for 
a period of several weeks until she finally 
picked up the thread of the business. 
Slowly at first, step by step, she gained 
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more and more confidence and was able 
to hold the business on a sound basis. Mrs. 
Miller handles coal, grain, feeds of all 
types, and stores government wheat and 
corn. 

The grain elevator, itself, is a historic 
landmark in Savannah having been es- 
tablished over 100 years ago. Mrs. Miller 
plans to operate the concern as long as it 
is within her power to do so for she has 
no son, and her only daughter is married 
and lives in another city. By hard work; 
by long hours of study; by learning all 
she can about markets, feed, coal and 
grain; by knowing her customers wants 
and needs; plus initiative and “good 
breaks”, Mrs. Miller has become a success- 
ful small town business women. 


a very simple mixture or even a single 
grain as when a complex formula is used. 
At least there is not enough difference in 
production to worry over, if, in these times, 
our formulas must be simplified because 
of lack of certain feeds. Nor should the 
dairyman be discouraged if one brand or 
formula becomes unavailable and he must 
use a different one provided of course that 
he continues to feed an equal amount of 
nutrients. 

For ordinary cows not being forced for 
maximum production the bulk of the grain 
mixture is of minor importance. If nutrients 
can be provided more cheaply in a so- 
called heavy grain mixture, it is not neces- 
sary to go to extra effort and expense to 
include higher-costing bulky concentrates. 

The cow uses comparatively large 
amounts of minerals to make milk but if 
she is liberally supplied with good rough- 
age and the necessary grain supplement 
there is usually little need in New England 
to feed minerals as such other than com- 
mon sali or iodized salt. Should it become 
necessary to radically reduce our rate of 
grain feeding some additional phosphorus 
may be desirable. There appears to be 
little, if any, need for added calcium under 
normal conditions. 

Although classed as recent discoveries, 
vitamins have always existed as natural 
ingredients of our foods and feeds but re- 
strictions and processing procedures insti- 
tuted by us humans have sometimes un- 
duly reduced the natural proportions. How- 
ever, there appears to be little evidence 
that normally fed cows need vitamin sup- 
plements. Sunshine and sun cured rough- 
age evidently furnish all the D that is 
needed except possibly for a short period 
at freshening in the case of very heavy 
milkers, and pasture grass in summer and 
good quality hay or hay and silage in 
winter supply enough A. So far as we 
know, other vitamins do not constitute a 
problem in the ration for the milking cow. 

Recent trials at Ohio indicate no differ- 
ence in rate of milk production between 
dairy mixtures containing 4.9 and 2.7 per 
cent of fat. Therefore, we need not be 
greatly alarmed if during the emergency 
some of our by-product feeds carry a lower 
than normal fat content. 

While different proteins contain differing 
amounts of various amino acids, the so- 
called quality of proteins does not seem to 
be an important factor in cow nutrition for 
cows appear to be able to manufacture 
protein from many sources that ‘supply 
nitrogen. 

As to the percentage of protein in our 
grain mixtures we must take steps to see 
that the idea of reducing amounts to save 
protein has not been oversold during the 
past months. 

The protein content of grain used to sup- 
plement fair to good pasture may be kept 
very low. 

Sixteen to eighteen per cent protein is 
enough to supplement winter roughage if 
grain is fed liberally. However, it may not 
be enough under conditions that may lie 
ahead such as:— 

1—Heavy feeding of, say, two pounds of 
hay and three pounds of silage per 100 
pounds live weight coupled with light feed- 


(Continued on Page Eighty-nine) 
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A view of the Laboratory where_ingredients are coche by experts 


and Ultra-Lifed Feeds are analyzed. 


Plant and of Ultra-Life Laboratories, Inc, 
t St. Louis, Illinois. 


BOLD FACTS 


FOR THE 
MANUFACTURING OF 
FEED FOR 
BABY CHICKS, GROWING 
CHICKS, LAYERS, BREEDERS, 
TURKEYS, DUCKS, QUAIL, 
PHEASANTS, RABBITS, FOXES, 
CALVES, DAIRY COWS, 
HOGS AND PIGS 


AND GUABANTEND 


ULTRA-LIFE LABORATORIES, INC. 


me 
WHAT MAKES 


ULTRA-LIFE 
So Outstandingly 


SUCCESSFUL 


Ultra-Life, made by Ultra-Life Laboratories, Inc., 
pioneers in the vitamin concentrate field, has 
never hinged upon one or two vitamins. It is 
not dependent alone upon vitamin A, Thiamin, 
Riboflavin, Niacin, etc. You need them all. Ultra- 
Life has them. It’s the combination of all of 
them that makes Ultra-Life what it is today. Ask 
any Ultra-Lifed Feed Manufacturer if he is get- 
ting complaints on his feed. 

Ultra-Life Vitamin Concentrate is an inveniory, all 
in one bag. Includes Wheat Germ Oil, Fortified 
Cod Liver Oil, High Lactic Acid Buttermilk, Dried 
Skimmilk, Dried Whey, Riboflavin Supplement, 
Extract of Rice Bran, Wheat Germ Meal, Dehy- 
drated Spinach and Orange, Animal Liver Meal, 
Irradiated Yeast, Thiamin Chloride, Choline, Pan- 
tothenic Acid, Ascorbic Acid, Dehydrated Alfalfa 
Meal, Iron Oxide, Copper ‘Sulphate, Potassium 
lodide, Manganese Sulphate, Calcium Gluconate. 
In Ultra-Lifed Livestock Concentrate for four-footed 
animals is included: Niacin, Pantothenic Acid, 
Cobalt, the Gluconates of Manganese, Copper, 
Iron, Calcium and Dicalcium Phosphate. 


ULTRA-LIFE LABORATORIES, 


About What Has Happened 


PROOFS 


About Which You Want to Know! 


HEN the feed situation became tough, many feed manufacturers 
were in a tight spot. Materials substitutions had to be made. 
Many ingredients were grossly lacking in nutritive properties, vitamins 
and minerals especially. This situation prevailed almost everywhere. 
Feeds were made, but what kind of feeds? Feeds that made it hard on 
the cow and the hog and the chicken, and on the feed manufacturer, too, 


Ultra-Life Took Up The Slack 


Ultra-Lifed Feed Manufacturers did maintain their reputation for good 
feeds. They kept right on making good feeds. Ultra-Life was behind 
them and backed them up. Ultra-Life helped to correct the vitamin and 
mineral deficiencies which existed in many of the feed ingredients. Sub- 
stitutions of feed materials wasn’t so hard on Ultra-Lifed Feed Manutac- 
turers, because of Ultra-Life. 


ULTRA-LIFED FEEDS — 
OUTSTANDING QUALITY 


It was only to be expected that Ultra-Lifed Feeds would do a masterpiece 
of a job. These results were to be expected because Ultra-Life, with ils 
many essential vitamins and minerals did a hard job well. Thousands 
have proved the outstanding value of Ultra-Lifed Feeds. 


Let Ultra-Life Back You Up 


To be sure, these manufacturers had to make frequent revisions of 
formulas. We worked persistently and intelligently with our feed manu 
facturer connections. We advised the use of the best materials avail 
able, plus Ultra-Life. Their feeds stood up. 

In these times Ultra-Life can be your background. Let Ultra-Life work 
with you and back you up. Ultra-Life is more necessary now than 
ever before. 


OUR 1943 RECORD 


All Ultra-Lifed Feed Manufacturers received all the Ultra-Life re 
required. This in face of the fact that their demand for Ultra- 
was tremendously increased over 1942. Not one Ultra-Lifed F 
Manufacturer was informed that we could not deliver or that we 
had withdrawn from the market. Of this record we are justly proud 


Write Ultra-Life for proof and facts on how to build a quality business that 
will always stand up and pay dividends on a quality reputation. 


Inc. 


Main Office: East St. Louis, Illinois 


Warehouses at: Philadelphia, Pa.; Richmond, Va.; Tampa, Fla.; Omaha, Neb.; Wichita, Kan.; Denver, 
Colo.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Fort Worth, Tex. 
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ESPITE the fact that circum- 
arising from the 

times have put the feed deal- 
er in a position to be more inde- 
pendent than he could ever afford 
to be in the past, L. J. Ducat, man- 
ager of the Kapplan Farm Service, 
grain, seed and feed dealers in 
Schoolcraft, Mich., has been careful 
to maintain a courteous, coopera- 
tive relationship with his customers, 
offering them as much service as is 
possible and diplomatically educat- 
ing them to meet whatever adjust- 
ments have been necessary. 


“ODT regulations, the manpower 
shortage and the need for voluntary 
rationing of feeds have made a cer- 
tain measure of curtailment of serv- 
ices necessary,” Mr. Ducat explain- 
ed. “We have used this curtailment 
as a basis for an educational cam- 
paign which we are sure will have 
far-reaching benefits, even after the 
peace. 

“People used to ask us to deliver 
as little as one bushel of oats, a 
couple of hundred pounds of coal, 
or a 25-pound package of chick 
feed. And we did it, although we 
realized that such super-service 
could be maintained only at a loss 
to ourselves. With pre-war compe- 
tition, customers could command 


such service,” he pointed out. 
Now, of course, service like this 
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of feed 


store customers now, 


will pay dividends later on 


is no longer possible and the firm 
has found it necessary to establish 
certain minimums to be delivered. 
For example, the company will no 
longer deliver orders of coal for 
less than half a ton in town, one 
ton to rural homes, or two tons be- 
yond a three-mile limit. 


“Many customers grumbled about 
this at first," Mr. Ducat said, “but 
we were determined that it had to 
be done, and equally determined to 
handle the situation with the great- 
est possible diplomacy. After all, 
our customers keep our business 
going and we feel that while cour- 
tesy and tact do not cost us a cent, 
to arouse bitter feeling would cost 
us many dollars in the long run. 


“So we worked the problem out 
on a cooperative basis,’’ Mr. Ducat 
explained. “We agreed with the 
customers that it was a tough propo- 
sition but we asked them to be as 
far-sighted as possible in their or- 
dering—to order their coal and feed 
at the same time, for example—and 
we would do our part by delivering 
as promptly as possible. 


“Most people caught the point, 
and after a few weeks they accept- 
ed our proposition and all grumbl- 
ing has ceased. In fact, several of 
our customers now admit that they 
didn't see how we could have car- 
ried on our former delivery service 
on small orders without losing 
money.” 


Mr. Ducat believes this is no time 
for dealers to start taking an inde- 
pendent attitude about feed and 
coal orders. He has tried to take 
all obstacles in stride with the farm- 
ers and city residents alike, and is 
consequently building up goodwill 


COURTEOUS treatment of 
customers during the war boom 
will pay dividends after peace 
comes, according to L. J. Du- 
cat, leit, manager of the Kap- 
plan Farm Service Co., School- 
craft, Mich. 


and lasting friendships which he 
realizes every firm will need when 
the war boom ends. 

The company is doing everything 
possible to serve the particular 
needs of the community, as they 
arise. For example, a new clipper 
seed cleaner was recently installed 
and a new building, 26 by 32 ft., 
was erected to house it and to carry 
stocks of clover and other grass 
seeds which the company handles. 
In addition to cleaning their own 
seed stocks they also offer a clean- 
ing service for farmers, feeling that 
such a service is especially impor- 
tant this year, in view of the need 
for an abundant pasture to supple- 
ment protein needs for poultry and 
livestock during the coming feeding 
year. 

“This extra work in the face of 
difficult labor shortages has put us 
on an overtime basis,” Mr. Ducat 
said, “but we don’t mind working 
nights when we can help the war 
effort, serve our customers and in- 
crease our profits as well.” 

The company buys and sells 
about 100,000 bushels of wheat an- 
nually, as well as all kinds of grain, 
corn, oats and rye. A coal depart- 
ment provides a profitable side line. 
About one half of the feed sales 
volume is custom grinding. The firm 
is selling almost twice the volume 
of prepared feeds as they did be- 
fore the war, but they now operate 
on a carefully planned program of 
voluntary rationing in order to. 
maintain a fair distribution. 

To further this program the com- 
pany buys advertising space in 
each issue of the local weekly 
newspaper thereby keeping their 
customers informed as to what 
feeds and feeding products are 
available. 

Mr. Ducat is convinced that with 
the end of the war there will be an 
unprecedented demand for live- 
stock feeds and many other items 


(Continued on Page Ninety) 
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Proper nutrition within the egg 
essential to embryo development 


Breeding mashes must supply the proteins, vitamins and minerals 
that are required for ac embryos during the incubation 
period. To assure this nourishment inside the egg it must 
be fed to breeder hens every day. 


Hens have poor storage capacity. Their daily rations must con- 
tain these vital ingredients in sufficient amounts to maintain health 
and weight and at the same time provide a surplus for deposit 
in their eggs. 


One of the finest sources of the finest kind of proteins, minerals 
and vitamins for poultry feeding is Lacto-G .. . the 100° milk 
solids fortifier. 


Lacto-G is the only dried whey manufactured by the famous 
Peeble's low heat process. This assures the full potency, ready 
availability, and easy digestibility of these essential materials. 


Another important ingredient for promoting poultry health and 
improving feed utilization is the high percentage of Lactose sup- 
plied by Leto-G. 


Lactose is one of the most efficient aids to the metabolism of 
calcium. It makes the nutrients in all feed more easily digestible 
and as it passes through the digestive process it greatly stimulates 
the development of favorable intestinal flora. This feature im- 

roves resistance to infection, helps to offset the toxic effects of 
putrefactive organisms. 


For further details A product of 
address WESTERN CONDENSING COMPANY | 


NATIONAL 
SALES AGENTS 


MILE SOUNDS 
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and Egg 


N unusually effective business 

combination has been devel- 

oped by the Zehr Feed & Pro- 
duce Co. of Pontiac, Ill. The firm 
sells feed, baby chicks and poul- 
try supplies and, in turn, buys poul- 
try and eggs. 

“The poultry and egg business, 
combined with the feed and hatch- 
ery business is an ideal combina- 
tion,”” according to Kenneth Zehr, 
proprietor. “We sell high quality 
baby chicks to our customers. Then 
we sell them their feeds and con- 
tract with them to buy their market 
eggs, surplus poultry and hatching 
eggs. For the latter we pay a prem- 
ium. By this method of merchandis- 
ing, we are assured of securing only 
high grade eggs for hatching into 
baby chicks. We know the pullets 
they purchase are good and we 
know they are properly fed with the 
highest grade of feeds and that they 
receive the best of care. Therefore 
we are taking no chances in buying 
the eggs for hatching. 

“This year has been the best year 
we have ever had for selling baby 
chicks,’ Mr. Zehr commented. “They 
kept up to the standard price right 
up to the last of the season. 

“Our business combination is a 
good one from another angle,”’ he 
continued. “We also buy market 
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business ideal combination 
for feed store says zehr 


eggs and poultry from others than 
those to whom we sell our baby 
chicks. My helper and myself are 
almost constantly in the country 
doing this buying while Mrs. Zehr 
attends to the store. Every call we 
make on farmers for this purpose 
enables us to promote the sale of 
our feeds. We are thus able to con- 
tinue increasing our feed sales by 
constantly adding new customers.” 


The Zehr Feed & Produce Co. was 


established in 1937 by Kenneth Zehr — 


and his father, Chester. The elder 
Mr. Zehr died last January and the 
business has since been carried on 
by Kenneth. Prior to entering the 
feed industry the Zehrs had been 
farmers for 15 years. During this 
time they fed their stock exclusively 
on commercial feeds. When the feed 


- store where they had been trading 


closed up, they took over the busi- 
ness. 


In addition to selling feed, they 
also buy cream, eggs and poultry 
and sell poultry supplies and baby 
chicks. They purchased their own 
hatching eggs and had them hatch- 
ed by a good hatchery so they knew 
the quality of the baby chicks they 
sold. 


In 1940 they discontinued the 
cream business and installed a 9,- 
000-egg capacity incubator. This, 
however, has not been adequate 
and they are planning to add an 
additional 3000-egg unit next year. 


Mr. Zehr handles only the Purina 
line of feeds. With it he also carries 
a complete line of remedies and 
sanitary preparations. Poultry feeds 
account for about 75 per cent of the 
total feed sales. Hog feeds consti- 
tute about 15 per cent and the rest 
is made up of miscellaneous sales, 


THE poultry and egg business 
makes an ideal combination 
for feed dealers according to 
Kenneth Zehr, left, Pontiac, Ill. 
Photo at upper right shows ex- 
terior view of the Zehr. Feed 


& Produce Co. 


including a considerable quantity 
of rabbit and dog foods. Recently 
goat chow has been a good seller. 
Some of the feeds are handled in 
bulk and displayed in a row of neat 
metal canisters. These containers 
are arranged along the wall on one 
side, with shelving above them for 
smaller packaged items. Bags of 
feed are piled in neat displays on 
the floor, and on a table running 
down the center of the store there 
is ample room to display sundry 
other items which the firm stocks. 
The two show windows are al- 
ways used to good advantage. One 
carries a feed display while the 
other very often contains baby 
chicks or some other live display. 
In addition to selling an average 
of a carload of feed a month, Mr. 
Zehr also handles poultry supplies, 
semi-solid buttermilk, minerals, oy- 
ster shell, grit, and salt. The buying 
of poultry and eggs constitutes a 
large part of his business. ‘ 
Mr. Zehr still maintains a small 
farm on the outskirts of the city, 
principally for demonstration pur- 
poses. Each year he runs a pig 
demonstration to show his custom- 
ers what his feeds can do. 

-"We use some newspaper adver- 
tising,”” Mr. Zehr commented, “and 
we combine this with direct mail. 
We have a mailing list of about 450 
names. Several times a year our 
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W. A. Seidel E. C. Foreman 
Texas Michigan 
Contest Winner Contest Winner 


Royal Booth Feighton 
Missouri Indiana 
Breeder 


R.O.P. Breeder 


A. J. Hannah Geo. Bagby 
Michigan Missouri 
R.O.P. Breeder Contest Winner 


H. C. Demme W. E. Pyles 
New Jersey Kentucky 
R.O.P. Breeder Contest Winner 


No.2 .BARRE.VT. 


ALL SIZES~CHICK TO 
TURKEY IN CLEAN 
SACKS~ FREE FROM 


WASTE~GUARANTEED 
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AMERICA’S 
‘TOP-NOTCH POULTRYMEN 


Walter Bishop W. H. Wilson Henry Rapp 


I. F. Kauder. ‘ J. W. Parks W. J. Tibbals 
_ New York Connecticut So. Carolina Pennsylvania Ohio New Jersey 
Contest Winner R.O.P. Breeder Breeder Breeder Breeder Contest Winner 


HESE and many, many thousand more ae 

poultrymen and turkey growers, who are a 
regular feeders of STONEMO Granite Grit, ¥ 
know its value and are telling their friends, Helm 
neighbors and customers about it. 


io 
R.O.P. Breeder Contest Winner 


and 


Many of America’s leading hatcherymen and 
poultrymen devote space in their catalogs and 
booklets telling about the importance of feeding 
STONEMO Granite Grit. 
feeding directions or pamphlets with each sale 
of baby chicks, stressing the necessity of feed- 
ing STONEMO Granite Grit. 


Yes, “Our Customers are our Best Salesmen,” 
for which we are very grateful. 


F. E. Mixa 


C. W. Wampler 
Virginia Minnesota 
THE MOST POPULAR Turkeys 


(INVEST YOUR , 
| SAVINGS IN 
|WAR BONDS 


“T. N. Wilcox 
No. Carolina 
Contest Winner 


Guy Leader 
Pennsylvania 
Breeder 


They also supply TURKEY GROWERS 


Mrs. H. Price 


io 
Turkey Breeder 


FASTEST SELLING GRIT 
in AMERICA 


80% of America’s Leading Feed 


H. Grismore Jas. W. Box 


Manufacturers and Dealers are han- 
lowa Oklahoma 
dling and recommending STONEMO. Turkeys Turkeys 


To those who do not now handle it 
and who want to be a real help to 
their poultry feed buyers, write us 
today. STONEMO is guaranteed to 
outsell any other brand of grit or your 
money will be refunded. 


Sadie Lloyd 
Kansas Florida 


A. E. Davenport 


Turkey Breeder Turkeys 


K. B. Ridgeway 
Ohio 
Turkeys 


E. E. Carson 
Florida 
Turkey Breeder 
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STONE MOUNTAIN GRIT CO. INC. 
Dentists to Americas Hens 


Railway 


is converted into 
ideal feed store 


N abandoned railway passenger depot 

has been effectively converted into a 
spacious feed store by Floyd Templin, at 
Three Rivers, Mich., just one short block 
from the city’s main shopping district. 


The location is readily accessible and 
provides ample parking space as well as 
an opportunity for attractive outside dis- 
plays and advertising. 

Operating almost entirely on a cash-and 
carry basis, the firm does a flourishing 
business with nearly 95 per cent of sales 


made to city residents, who have gone all- 
out for chicken raising to supplement dim- 
inished meat supplies. 

“People like to come here for seeds 
and feed,” Mr. Templin says, “not only be- 
cause the location is so handy but because 
they can get the kind of feeds, remedies, 


containing Biotin, 
Niacin. 


feeds. 


327 S. LaSalle St. 


REAL REPEATER-- 
RIBO-MIX 


(VITAMIN G) 


Guaranteed 35 micrograms per gram 
of Riboflavin 


A uniform, dependable replacement for 
dried milk recognized by most eminent 
feed nutritionists, experimental stations, 
small and large feed mixers as the eco- 
nomical and potent source of that health, 
growth and fertility Vitamin G, as well as 
Pantothenic Acid, and 


We are distributors for Ribo-Mix 35 in Wisconsin, 
Illinois, Michigan, Indiana and Ohio. 


.WE ALSO DISTRIBUTE 


MARIN BRAND 
CONDENSED DISTILLERS SOLUBLES 


To the best of our ability we supply every feed ingredient 
required in the manufacture of livestock, poultry and dog 


Write, wire or ‘phone us for prices: 


CENTRAL FEED SUPPLY CO. 


Chicago 4, Illinois 
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and seeds they want and they can buy in 
small quantities to suit the size of their 
flocks. While most sales are strictly cash 
we do have open account terms for reli- 
able buyers. However, this is equal to a 
cash basis as all accounts are payable 
twice monthly or not more than 30 days.” 

Since no grinding or mixing facilities are 
available in the depot-store only commer- 
cial feeds are handled—principally poultry 
feeds and dog food. The interior of the old 
depot lends itself very well to attractive 
displays of feed and other merchandise 
handled by the firm. The main lines, for 
example, are displayed in as large stacks 
as can be arranged at one end of the 


THIS abandoned passenger de- 
pot at Three Rivers, Mich., has 
been converted into a spacious 
feed store by Floyd Templin. 
Adequate facilities for parking 
and rail shipments make it an 
ideal location. 


store. Dog foods and remedies are located 
in the center of the store just in front of 
the sales counter. In this same section is 
also featured an assortment of Dr. Sals- 
bury’s poultry remedies. Both Hales & 
Hunter and Pillsbury feeds are handled as 
well as two kinds of dog food. 


Having such ample displays of merchan- 
dise has encouraged customers to help 
themselves in filling their orders. “We find 
most people are very considerate of the 
labor situation,” Mr. Templin explained. 
“They are beginning to pitch in and help 
get their own orders ready in order to save 
time. Naturally, we encourage that prac- 
tice and it is working out fine. 

“As a further time and labor saver we 
have even had our store telephone discon- 
nected and have suffered no apparent loss 
of business as a result,” he added. 


Another advantage the store enjoys is 
that a carload of feed can be unloaded 
right at the door from the siding. Mr. Tem- 
plin uses a portable ramp from the car to 
the store entrance, thereby saving both 
time and expense in handling incoming 
shipments. 

While this location has provided an ideal 
set-up for city trade it was not especially 
suitable for handling livestock feeds in 
volume for farmers. Just recently Mr. Tem- 
plin acquired another abandoned depot 
in an adjoining town, Nottawa, Mich., some 
10 miles distant. Here he is installing com- 
plete custom grinding equipment. With 
completion of a basement and new addi- 
tion, he expects to be in an admirable po- 
sition to serve the farm trade as well as 
his city customers. 
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Feed 


is something like the electri- ==— 


city in your car battery 


R-r-r-r-r 


You can't see, smell, touch, taste nor hear 4 
. but if it isn't there . . . you're out of — Clunk! 
luck. Or if it's weak, uncertain . . . you don't | 


get satisfactory results. 


RIBO-MIX 35 IS LIKE A BATTERY THAT 
STAYS FULLY CHARGED AT ALL TIMES. 
It always contains 35 micrograms of Vitamin G 
per gram. This gives UNIFORMITY of this 
element to your feeds. Dried Milks, which 
RIBO-MIX 35 replaces, averaged 17 to 25 
micrograms of Vitamin G per gram. 


RIBO-MIX 35 keeps your feed at a steady 
"full charge" of the essential Vitamin G. 


Keep in step with progress by using 
MIX 35 in your feeds, to maintain 
levels. 


RIBO-MIX 35 processing 
located at Abilene, 
Michigan and San Gabe 


Trade Mark Copr. J. T. 8. Co. Pats. Pend. es 
Guaranteed to Assay 35 Micrograms per a —— 


The Dependable Vitamin G 
J.T. SEXTON 


Board of Trade Bidg. Kansas C 
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Mister—you're getting paid DYNAMITE! 


ET’S NOT KID OURSELVES about this. 

Our pay envelope today is dynamite. 

If we handle it wrong, it can blow up in 

our face... lengthen the war. . . and 

maybe wreck our chances of having 
happiness and security after the war. 


The wrong way to handle it...and why 


The wrong way is for us to be good-time 
Charlies. To wink at prices that look 
too steep . . . telling ourselves we can 
afford to splurge. 


We can’t afford to—whether we’re 
business men, farmers, or workers. And 
here’s why: 

Splurging will boost prices. First on 
one thing, then all along the line. 

Then, wages will have to go up to 
meet higher prices. And higher wages 
will push prices up some more . . . faster 
and faster, like a runaway snowball. 


The reason this can happen is that 
there is more money in pay envelopes 
today than there are things to buy with 
it. This year, we Americans will have 
45 billion dollars more income than there 
are goods and services to buy at present 
prices. 45 billion dollars extra money! 


That’s the dynamite! 


The right way to handle it...and why 
OurGovernment is doing a lot of things to 
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keep the cost of living from snow-balling. 

Rationing helps. Price ceilings help. 
Wage-and-rent stabilization helps. High- 
er taxes help. They’re controls on those 
dangerous excess dollars. 

But the real control is in our hands. 
Yours. Mine. 

It won’t be fun. It will mean sacrifice 
and penny-pinching. But it’s the only 
way we can win this war. . . pay for it 
. .. and keep America a going nation 
afterwards. 

And, after all, the sacrifice of tighten- 
ing our belts and doing without is a 
small sacrifice compared with giving 
your life or your blood in battle! 


Here’s what You must do 
Buy only what you absolutely need. And 
this means absolutely. If you’re tempted, 
think what a front-line soldier finds he 
can get along without. 
Don't ask higher prices—for your own 
labor, yourown services, or goods you sell. 


KEEP PRICES DOWN! 


Resist pressure to force YOUR prices up. 

Buy rationed goods only by exchanging 
stamps. Shun the Black Market as you 
would the plague. 

Don’t pay a cent above ceiling prices. 

Take a grin-and-bear-it attitude on taxes. 
They must get heavier. But remember, 
these taxes help pay for Victory. 

Pay off your debts. Don’t make new ones. 
Getting yourself in the clear helps keep 
your Country in the clear. 

Start a savings account. Buy and keep up 
adequate life insurance. This puts your 
dollars where they’ll do you good. 

Buy more War Bonds. Not just a “per- 
cent” that lets you feel patriotic, but 
enough so it really pinches your pocket- 
book. 

If we do these things, we and our 
Government won’t have to fight a post- 
war battle against collapsing prices and 
paralyzed business. It’s our pay envel- 
ope. It’s up to us. 


Use it up e Wear it out 
Make it do e Or do without 


This advertisement, prepared by the War Advertising Council, is contributed 
by this Magazine in co-operation with the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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CAREFULLY SLFTED FOR FEED DEALER CONSUMPTION 


-THEY SEPARATED 

A hillbilly, seeing a motorcycle rider 
going along the road below the house 
(and never having seen an automobile 
or.motorcycle before), grabbed his rifle 
and. took a shot at it. 

His wife called out: ' 
varmint, Zeke?” 

“No,” he said, “I didn’t kill it. I can 
still hear it growling, but I sure made it 
turn that man loose.” 

* * * 
WHICH? 

“Is my dress too short?” 

“It's either too short or you're in it too 
far.” 


Did you git the 


* = * 
BACK AGAIN 

One of the bosses at Bethlehem Steel 
Corporation had to lay off an argumenta- 
tive Irishman named Pat, so he saved 
discussion by putting the discharge in 
writing. The next day Pat was missing, 
but a week later the boss was passing 
through the shops and he saw him again 
at work. Then, the following colloquy 
occurred: 

“Didn't you get my letter?” 

“Yis, sur, Oi did,” said Pat. 

“Did you read it?” 

“Sure, sur, Oi read it inside and Oi 
read it outside,” said Pat, “and on the 
inside yez said I was fired and on the 
outside yez said: ‘Return to Bethlehem 
Steel Corporation in five days’.” 


TOO DARK 

Mother:. Now, Tommy, there were two 
pieces of pie in thé cupboard last night 
and this morning there is only one. How 
do you account for that? 

Tommy: Guess, it must have been too 
dark to see the other one. 

* * * 
REFUND 

A man called at the minister's home 
looking as though he had something on 
his mind. 

“I just came to ask you,” he said, 
“whether it is right for any person to 
profit by the mistakes of other people?’ 

“Most certainly not,’ replied the min- 
ister. 

His caller brightened, and held out his 
right hand. “Then, if that’s the case,” he 
said, “perhaps you'd like to return the 
ten dollars I gave you for marrying me 
last summer!” 

* * * 
NO MAN’S LAND 

When a company of U. S. soldiers ar- 
rived in Libya, a young officer descended 
from a truck, and surveyed the vast ex- 
panse of barren, hot, dry desert. 

“This isn't such a bad place,” he re- 
marked, optimistically, “All it needs is 
some good people, and plenty of water.” 

“Yeah,” muttered a disillusioned sol- 
dier, “that's all Hell needs too!” 
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BURNING LOVE 
Rookie: “I'd go through fire for you.” 
She: “What a silly ash you'd be.” 


* * * 


LOST ON HOME FRONT 

First Soldier: “What's up Bill?” 
Second Soldier: “I sent my girl two 
letters every day since I was drafted and 

now she’s married the postman.” 


NON-STOP TRIP 
“But, Betty, don’t you trust me?” 
“Yes, Lloyd, I'll go to the ends of the 
earth with you; but I absolutely refuse 
to park on the way.” 


* * * 


The trouble with traveling the straight 
and narrow highway is that you miss all 
the fun on the side roads! 

* * 


HELP! 

A preacher dialed long distance in 
order to call a clergyman friend of his 
in a distant town. 

“Do you wish to place a station to 
station call.” asked the operator. 

“No,” came the answer, “parson to 
parson, please.” 


HELP SAVE — 


eMetal has gone to war... but glass now 
performs capably on the home front. 
ANDERSON’S “Crystal Glass” Chick 
Founts assures low-cost, efficient watering 
facilities for your customer’s chicks . . . 
saves needed metal for the war effort! 


Write for prices today. 


ANDERSON'S 


CRYSTAL GLASS CHICK FOUNTS 


FEATURES: Visible water sup- 
ply at all times . . . safe for 
medicines . . . rust-proof and 
noncorroding . . . laborsaving 
Sanitary and easy-to- 
clean . . . bubbling water 
attracts attention of chicks... 
promotes greater water con- 
sumption. 


2% GALLON 
CAPACITY ONE GALLON 
Complete with Base CAPACITY QUART JAR... all- 
Complete with Base glass Mason pan (base). 
Easy toclean and handle. 


Ideal for 


WARTIME 


Assures ample feed spac 
for VICTORY chit 
1FEED-SAVER... 
Special lip to save feed 
2. MONEY -SAVER .. . 
Costs 2 to 5 times less: 
than metal equipment 
3.NO ROOSTING... 
Exclusive saw - 
keeps chicks off! 
4, TIME-SAVER .. . Easy 
assemble — easy to 


ANDERSON’S FIBREBOARD 
HEAVY DUTY FEEDERS 


A new ANDERSON development! A 
corrugated, heavy-duty, NONMETAL 
chick feeder that saves metal, saves feed, 
saves money ... and is low in cost! 
A practical, streamlined invention oom 
trade will want on sight! 
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. A. ZIMMERMAN, owner of the 

Brandon Produce & Locker 

plant, Brandon, Wis., not only 
operates a thriving feed business 
but also handles several sidelines 
which yield him a substantial profit 
each year. 

Most important perhaps is a lock- 
er plant containing 311 lockers, but 
in addition to a large stock of com- 
mercial feeds, he handles flour, 
poultry supplies and remedies, gas- 
oline and motor oil, and buys and 
sells poultry. 

Outstanding at this store is the 
large display room at the front 
which Mr. Zimmerman keeps well 
filled with items of interest to farm- 
ers. Poultry and stock remedies get 
a very excellent display on tables 
and shelves, and this dealer is able 
to sell many of them to farmers who 
realize how important it is to keep 
poultry and livestock as healthy as 
possible. In this room, too, there 
are items such as filter discs for 


substantial profit for 
wisconsin feed dealer 


dairy separators, motor oils, and 
other farm items, including poultry 
equipment. 

“We are able to sell a lot of goods 
from this store,” states Mr. Zimmer- 
man. “When we give our merchan- 
dise display like this, farmers will 
move from table to table inspecting 
what they see. Most always they 
buy several items.” 

When Mr. Zimmerman has some 
feed to be delivered to customers, 
he always tells them that it can 
only be delivered afternoons. The 
reason is that he has solved his de- 
livery problems by hiring a milk 
hauler to make feed deliveries for 
him after he has finished his other 
duties. 

“This arrangement has worked 
out very well for us,” says Mr. Zim- 
merman, “and it gives the farmers 
the sort of service that they like. 
Quite a number of farmers will 
come to our place to get their own 
feed but there are always some 
who want it delivered. So far as 
the milk hauler is concerned, we 
almost always have some extra 
work for him along this line several 
times weekly.” 

Mr. Zimmerman has been selling 
feeds and buying poultry for 20 
years. He has operated a locker 
plant for six years and finds that 
these two types of business can be 
coordinated very well. The locker 
industry is expanding rapidly and 
attracts its customers from both town 
and country. 

“Most of the farmers who rent 
locker boxes at our plant also buy 
feeds and poultry remedies from us 
and sell chickens to us,”’ states Mr. 
Zimmerman. “One line helps to sell 
the other.” 


NEAT arrangement of mer- 
chandise at Zimmerman's feed 
store is shown in photo at up- 
per left. Note Biblical inscrip- 
tion on wall. Lower photo 
shows E. A. Zimmerman, pro- 
prietor, unloading a shipment 


of poultry. 


In the locker department, Mr. Zim- 
merman has also solved his labor 
shortage problem. This plant pro- 
cesses meats for customers, that is, 
it cuts up meat into desired sizes 
and wraps it for sharp freezing and 
storage. However, it has been im- 
possible to get a regular full time 
butcher because of the labor short- 
age. An arrangement has been 
made with the local butcher to 
come in and help out at the locker 
plant whenever there is any pro- 
cessing to be done. 


For processing meat the plant 
charges 1¥2 cents per pound and 
this also includes freezing. A large 
size farm family will process about 
1500 pounds of food yearly. This 
means considerable extra revenue 
for the Zimmerman plant. In con- 
trast, a town or city family ‘may 
process only 300 to 400 pounds of 
food yearly. Many berries and 
fruits are also frozen and stored. 
The charges on these are one cent 
a pint or two cents a quart. Several 
thousand quarts are frozen and 
stored yearly. 

Flour sales also account for con- 
siderable volume at this feed store. 
One large rear room, walled with 
metal, contains a large stock of 
flour which is sold at retail to cus- 
tomers who come to the plant for 
locker service or feeds and farm 
supplies. Mr. Zimmerman thinks 
that flour is a very excellent item to 
handle in his business, especially 
during wartime. 

This dealer and his wife are very 
religious and have posted a number 
of signs in and about the building 
containing quotations from the 
Bible, especially the New Testa- 
ment. One such sign is placed 
directly over the entrance to the 
plant. This Christian belief is very 
evident in the business, showing 
itself especially in the kind, friend- 
ly, and cheerful way in which this 
dealer and his wife serve customers. 
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Chistmas — 1943 — may not be as happy as 
some gone by, especially with many of our 
boys overseas. But despite conditions, we in 
the Minneapolis market find cause for rejoicing 
in the pleasant business relations we have 
enjoyed in the grain and feed trade. May that 
continue on the same friendly basis and let us 
all hope that by Christmas 1944 the world will 


be at peace, giving us real reason to say “Merr 
P giving y y 
Christmas.” 


Bunge Elevator Corp. Maney Bros. Mill 
Grain—Any Grade, Quantity * & Elevator Co. 
or Time All Feed Ingredients 

Cargill, Incorporated Gopher State Feed Co. 


Midland Hay & Feed Co. 
Coast to Coast Grain Service Specializing in Linseed, Soy- ; 4 
Feeds and Seeds bean Meals & Mill Feed Mill Feed and Ground Grain 


Cereal Grading Co. Hiawatha Grain Co. North East Feed Mill Co. 


a a oe Grain and Screenings Feeds and Feed Ingredients 


Excelsior Milling Co. R. R. Howell Co. Reliance Feed Co. 


Camel Wheat Mixed Feed Mill Machinery and Supplies — Mill Feed Jobbers 


Wayne Fish & Company T. E. Ibberson Co. = A. L., Stanchfield Co. 


Representing Manufacturers of Specialists in Feed Mill & Feeds—“Stand by Stan” 


Feed Ingredients Grain Elevator Construction 
Van Dusen Harrington 
J. A. Forrest Company ‘ gt 
Company 
Wholesale Flour and Feed 
Merchants Grain Merchants 


MINNEAPOLIS 


The Primary Market for Feed, Grain and Machinery 
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Fairfax District 
KANSAS CITY, 


The W. J. Small Sales Co. 


KANSAS 
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KEEP STEP 


with the Rapid Changes 
in the Feed Business 


HERE’S a vast market for 

FERM-E-SOL for it is the 
recognized leader in the Feed 
Business of today . . . having the 
vitamins, proteins and minerals 
so necessary for the growth and 
health of poultry, hogs and other 


livestock. 


Consumers have been quick to 
realize this and wide awake dis- 
tributors are cashing in by having 
FERM-E-SOL on hand to meet 


their demands. 


There is no scarcity of FERM-E- 
SOL. You can get it in any quan- 
tity. Let us hear from you. Write 


THE 
ATLANTIC SUPPLY Co. 


FOOT OF HULL STREET 


BALTIMORE 30, MARYLAND 
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T is a well known fact that the 

supply of feeds and feeding in- 

gredients are inadequate to 
meet the demand placed upon them 
by our tremendous livestock popu- 
lation. Sound thinking on the prob- 
lem leads to one inevitable conclu- 
sion, and that is that some liquida- 
tion of livestock must occur before 
feed supply and livestock, needs 
can be brought into balance. 

During the year of 1943 many 
things were done to alleviate the 
critical feed situation. One impor- 
tant relief came with the govern- 
ment-industry protein conservation 
program which was, in the main, 
conscientiously followed and result- 
ed in the stretching of protein sup- 
plies so that adequate nutrition 
without waste was the end product. 
When the protein conservation 
agreement was adopted early in 
1943, protein was at that time a 
very serious bottleneck in the pro- 
gram of getting farm livestock and 
poultry fed. Unfortunately, after the 
protein situation was eased by the 
conservation agreement, a shortage 
of corn and mill feeds occurred 
which presented another real prob- 
lem to the feed trade. 

With existing shortages and limit- 
ations on the use of certain feeding 
ingredients, it has, however, still 
been possible to compound and 
manufacture feeds that have done 
an outstanding job of nutrition on 
the farm. How was this possible? 
The making of feeds that have been 
nutritionally adequate has been 
possible only through the intelligent 
usage of all of the fine research in- 
formation on animal and poultry 
nutrition that has been gathered 
through the years by research 
agencies comprising state, federal 
and private groups. Much worth- 
while nutritional research was car- 


ried out in the past that was not- 


widely used until the present emer- 
gency arose. The feed crisis caused 
many research files to be opened 
and the data contained therein 
dusted off and made ready for use 
at a time when it was badly needed. 


“An address delivered at the annual convention 
of the Western Grain & Feed association held 
on November 29 at Des Moines, lowa. 
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are nutritionally adequate 
—thanks to research data 


by J. E. HUNTER* 
Allied Mills, Inc. 


As an example, several years ago 
many investigators carried out stud- 
ies to learn how good poultry and 
hog feeds could be made without 
animal proteins and how vegetable 
proteins could be made to function 
efficiently. Such work did not 
arouse much interest until animal 
protein carriers became very 
scarce. The experimental ground 
work was, however, laid before the 
emergency arose and much valu- 
able time was saved. 

Back in the days when animal 
protein products were readily avail- 
able they were used not only to 
supply protein but to contribute to 
the vitamin and mineral content of 
the finished product. Today with 
the supply of animal protein pro- 
ducts such as milk, liver meal, fish 
meal, meat scrap and tankage 
greatly curtailed or in some cases 
non-existent, the user of protein 
concentrates should not and cannot 
afford to rely on them to make the 
finished product adequate in vita- 
mins and minerals. Proteins are 
properly used today for their pro- 
tein value, and the vitamins and 
minerals formerly carried by pro- 
tein concentrates should be added 
separately to assure nutritional 
adequacy. 

It is believed that the intelligent 
use of vitamin and mineral concen- 
trates has been one of the prime 
factors that has made possible the 
compounding of feeds during the 
emergency that have been ade- 
quate nutritionally. 

Many new vitamin and mineral 
products have appeared within re- 
cent years that have contributed 
much towards adequate nutrition 
without waste. It should not be 
thought for a moment that vitamins 
and minerals can replace proteins 
but certainly there have been in- 
stances in the past, and undoubted- 


ly are still instances, where exces- 
sive quantities of animal protein 
have been used to supply not just 
protein but also vitamins and min- 
erals. 

Present day hog supplements pre- 
sent a striking example of what 
good nutritional information can 
accomplish. Most prewar hog sup- 
plements carried a guarantee of 40 
per cent protein and contained lib- 
eral quantities of tankage or fish 
meal. Today fish meal is frowned 
upon in feeds for fattening hogs 
and the protein conservation pro- 
gram stipulates that supplements 
for growing and fattening hogs 
should not contain more than 35 per 
cent total protein. The agreement 
further stipulates that such supple- 
ments contain not more than three 
per cent of animal protein, which 
translated into terms of a 60 per 
cent tankage, means five per cent 
of tankage per 100 pounds of sup- 
plement. 

The above stipulations presented 
a real challenge to feed manufac- 
turers and mixers, but the challenge 
was met; and good hog supple- 
ments immediately appeared in line 
with the government-industry agree- 
ment. Good supplements were 
made because of the fact that vita- 
mins and minerals formerly sup- 
plied in the main by animal protein 
products were added separately in 
such amounts as were consistent 
with the requirements of the hog. 
It is believed, however, that if the 
animal protein limitation is con- 
scientiously followed, a better hog 
feed can be made today at a 35 per 
cent protein level than at a 40 per 
cent protein level. 

Animal proteins were relied up- 
on in the past to furnish a part or 
all of such water soluble vitamin 
factors as riboflavin, pantothenic 
acid, nicotinic acid, pyridoxin, and 
etc. Fortunately, these factors are 
available today in concentrate form 


(Continued on Page One hundred-eleven) 
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Readers who are interested in obtaining a publication which 
gives a complete digest of most of the experimental data published 
in the United States and foreign countries, may obtain com- 
plete details by writing to The Feed Bag, 741 N. Milwaukee st., 
Milwaukee, 2, Wis. 


Title: Further Studies on the Growth-pro- 
moting Value of Butter Fat. 
Authors: R. K. Boutwell, R. P. Geyer, C. A. 
Elvehjem and E. B. Hart, University of 
Wisconsin. 
Digest: Rats showed superior growth on 
butter fat as compared to corn oil when 
the sole carbohydrate in the diet was 
lactose; when this was glucose, sucrose, 
dextrin or starch the superiority of butter 
fat disappeared and growth on corn oil 
was equal or superior to that on butter 
fat. The experiment showed that ether 
extracted skim milk powder plus 35 per 
cent of fat or a synthetic diet containing 
lactose as the sole carbohydrate is a suit- 
able ration for studying certain aspects of 
the nutritional value of fats, especially in 
young rats; with the former diet, increas- 
ingly greater differences in the nutritive 
value of butter fat and corn oil resulted 
as the fat level was raised from 25 per 
cent to 35 per cent of the diet. 

* * 
Title: The Poisoning of Livestock by Ca- 
cao Products. 
Authors: F. Blakemore and G. D. Shearer, 
Veterinary Record. 
Digest: Cacao husks and meal may have 
a toxic effect on animals when fed in 
quantity. Horses, swine and poultry are 
evidently particularly susceptible. ‘The 
toxic effects produced by feeding cacao 
shells or meal are due to the theobro- 
mine. Neither cacao husks nor meal 
should be fed to farm animals without 
previous analysis and then only in lim- 
ited amounts. 

Title: Nutritive Studies of Forage Plants. 
Authors: M. C. Kik, Arkansas Agricultural 
Experiment Station, Fayetteville. 
Digest: In metabolism trials with guinea 
pigs fed herbage at a nine per cent pro- 
tein level, the biological value and diges- 
tibility of the proteins of four grasses and 
three legumes were determined. Under 
the conditions of this experiment the pro- 
teins of these forage supplements were 
found to be of good quality. Chemical 
composition was determined of the four 
grasses and three legumes when harvest- 
ed at different stages of maturity. It was 
found that the composition changed con- 
siderably during the growing season. 
Herbage of miscellaneous forage plants 
and greenhouse grown herbage were 
also analyzd. A study was made of the 
amount of variation in chemical composi- 
tion in herbage samples of the same 
species 

* * * 
Title: Fattening Beef Cattle. 
Authors: G. W. Barnes, A. L. Smith and 
John H. Jones, Texas Agricultural Experi- 
ment station. 
Digest: The experiment showed that cat- 
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tle if dry-lot fed should be given all they 
will eat of a well-balanced ration. Steers 
fed liberally will cost more but produce 
more and a better quality meat than 
steers on a restricted ration, aithough the 
cost per unit of beef is about the same. 
* * 

Title: Comparative Value of Grazing 
Crops for Fattening Feeder Pigs. 
Authors: W. G. Kirk, L. O. Gratz and V. E. 
Whitehurst, Jr., University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Fla. 

Digest: Grazing trials with summer and 
winter fattening crops were conducted at 
the North Florida experiment station, 
Quincy, from July, 1937 to January, 1941. 
A total of 97 pigs were used in the sum- 
mer trials and 92 in the winter trials. The 
pigs grazing corn supplemented with 
tankage made an average daily gain of 
1.75 lbs. and produced 533 lbs. of pork 
per acre, the highest of any of the crops 
or crop combinations. They required 536 
Ibs. of corn and 23.2 lbs. of tankage per 
100 lbs. of gain. This tankage saved 155 
Ibs. of corn per 100 lbs. compared with 
corn fed alone and 157 lbs. when corn 
and cowpeas were interplanted. The pigs 
grazing on corn and cowpeas interplant- 
ed gained on the average 451 lbs. per 
acre of crop and those on corn alone 421 
Ibs. Corn and Spanish peanuts in alter- 
nate rows produced 321 lbs. of pork, which 
is 100 lbs. less pork per acre than corn 
alone and 130 lbs. less than corn and 
cowpeas. Spanish peanuts produced 230 
lbs. of pork per acre, the lowest of any 
of the crops. The pigs grazing Florida 


runner peanuts alone made an average 


daily gain of 1.49 lbs. and a total gain of 
245 lbs. per acre of crop. Supplementing 
Florida Runner peanuts with tankage in- 
creased the average daily gain to 1.69 
Ibs. and the pork produced per acre to 
272 lbs. while supplying tankage and 
green oats resulted in an average daily 
gain of 1.74 lbs. or 275 lbs. gain per acre. 
When tankage was fed, 21.5 lbs. saved 
112 lbs. of peanuts per 100 lbs. of gain, 
while 14.8 lbs. of tankage and green oats 
saved 97 lbs. of peanuts. Sweet potatoes 
gave the lowest average daily gain, 1.11 
Ibs. and the largest total gain, 531 lbs. 
per acre, of the winter grazing crops. 
Approximately six pigs could be fattened 
on an acre of sweet potatoes and less 
than three on Florida Runner peanuts. In 
two trials with sweet potatoes, excessive 
scouring in the grazing pigs reduced the 
average daily gain to 0.86 and 0.92 lbs. 
* * * 


Title: Distillers’ Dried Solubles as a Vita- 
min Supplement in Chick Rations. 
Authors: R. E. Synold, C. W. Carrick, R. E. 
Roberts and S. M. Hauge, Purdue univer- 
sity agricultural experiment station. 
Digest: Distillers’ dried solubles is a valu- 


able source of water-soluble vitamins in 
chick rations consisting largely of corn 
and soybean oil meal. When fed at! 
proper levels in the types of ration used, 
distillers’ dried solubles could replace all 
the dried skimmilk in starting rations. At 
the levels fed, distillers’ dried solubles 
did not contain all the necessary growth 
factors found in meat and bone scraps. 
Alfalfa leaf meal apparently contains 
growth factors which were not sufficiently 
supplied by either meat and bone scraps 
or distillers’ dried solubles. Distillers’ 
dried solubles contains an unidentified 
growth factor that is present in commer- 
cial casein as well as other growth fac- 
tors found in dried skimmilk. Evidence is 
presented that dried skimmilk, meat and 
bone scraps, and alfalfa leaf meal con 
tribute necessary growth factors other 
than protein. 


Oats Acreage Varies 
Little Last 30 Years 


Oats, a standard concentrate for horses, 
has maintained its acreage and production 
in the last 30 years, although horse and 
mule numbers have declined greatly. Sta- 
tistics issued by the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture show that in 1910 there 
were 24,211,000 horses and mules on farms 
in this country and that in the same year 
1,013,909,000 bushels of oats were grown 
on 36,844,000 acres. With slight ups and 
downs, decade by decade, oats production 
by 1940 was up to 1,246,050,000 bushels on 
35,393,000 acres, but the number of horses 
and mules by this time had dropped by 
almost half, to 13,932,000. 

One factor in the persistent rise of oats 
in popularity, in spite of the loss of its 
largest outlet, is that the yield per acre 
has greatly increased as the result of the 
activities of plant breeders who have cre- 
ated disease-resistant varieties, particular- 
ly varieties armed by nature against the 
rusts and smuts. Also, greater quantities 
of this grain are going into feed for dairy 
cows, poultry, young cattle, and breeding 
stock, and more hulled and ground oats 
are being fed to pigs. 


Calendar 


of coming events 


New York Poultry Show, Manhat- 
tan Center, New York City 
Jan. 2-7 
Northwest Retail Feed Associa- 
tion, Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis, 
Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers 
Association, Columbia Club, 
Indianapolis, Ind.....Jan. 24-25 
Central Retail Feed Association, 
Hotel Schroeder, Milwaukee, 
Ohio Grain, Mill & Feed Dealers 
Association, Columbus, Ohio 
June 7-8 
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—how many 


(Continued from Page Forty-six) 


width is 300 feet, the depth 60 inches, and 
the length 1800 feet, the same dotted lines 
will tell us that the answer is 100,000 cubic 
yards. You add three ciphers to the 100 
because we added one cipher to the 6 and 
two ciphers to the 3 making a total of three 
ciphers added. 

It is therefore evident that this chart will 
easily take care of almost any rectangular 
excavation, and it will give results that are 
surprisingly accurate. 

Going back to plowing, it is now clear 
that the chart is quite flexible and can be 
used in a number of ways. For instance if 
the depth of the furrow is 6 inches and the 
width of the plowed field is 30 feet, the 
same dotted lines tell us that the quantity 
of dirt turned over is 1000 cubic fest. 

Finally, to convert cubic yards to cubic 
feet, multiply by 27. Thus in 1000 cubic 


yards there are 27,000 cubic feet. 


@ GEORGE H. STRONG, Warwick, N. Y., 
one of the founders of the Eastern Federa- 
tion of Feed Merchants, died at his home 
on November 12. He was a member of 
Conklin & Strong, Inc. 


JOIN MERCK & CO. 

Lealand A. Enberg, formerly chief chem- 
ist, Charey Salt Co., Hutchinson, Kans., has 
joined Merck & Co., Inc., manufacturing 
chemists, Rahway, N. J. Another new addi- 
tion to the staff is Clinton L. Brooke, former- 
ly with the National Grain Yeast Corp., as 
manager of the Chicago district. 


Christmas Star, 1943 


Oh, Christmas star that gleams to- 
night, 

And the star that hangs in my win- 
dow, 

Both sparkle with understanding 
light 

For a brave young son who is 
somewhere, I know,— 

Some distant place that star above, 

Sees him gazing skyward and say- 
ing a prayer, 

Eyes filled with a spiritual light of 
love, 

His guiding beacon in this world of 
care. 

From somewhere in “no man’s 
land” he sees 

As did the shepherds and three 
wise men, 


@ SANATOGA FEED MILL, Sanatoga, Pa., 
was destroyed by fire recently. Fred Stiles, 
owner, estimated the loss at $10,000, half 
of which was covered by insurance. 

@ LINDSBORG MILLING & ELEVATOR 
CO., Marquette, Kan., has installed a new 
grinder and is now doing custom grinding 
and mixing. 


Linseed Oil Division 


Merry Christmas 


by Staff Sgt. EMIL J. BLACKY 


See the sacred tidings you bore for 


them, 

As you beam on a troubled world 
again. 

So star in my window and star up 
above, 

Both symbols of faith and a kindly 
love, 

Shine together tonight while across 
the sea, 

A loyal son's fighting to keep us 
free. 

Wish him Merry Christmas for me, 
bright star, 


Keep shining on him without fail, 

‘Til Good Will's restored on this 
earth once more, 

And the Prince of Peace shall pre- 
vail. 


@ CLYDE C. BUTT, formerly of Denver, 
Ind., is the new manager of the Mayer 
Grain Co. elevator at South Whitley. 

» 
@ MURVIN KING, Morenci, Mich., has 
purchased the Osgood Mill from his father- 
in-law Bert Osgood. The mill has been in 
almost continuous operation for nearly 
three-quarters of a century. 


and 
Happy New Year 


RED WING 


closest that mankind has vet 
come to a universal 
and Understanding.” It is 
our fuish and prayer that a 
UVuletide spirit may become 
year ‘round... may be ever- 


OLD PROCESS 
LINSEED MEAL 


PUTTS BURGH 
PLATE GLASS COMPANY 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Factories — Red Wing, Minn. and Newark, N. J. 


lasting. 
We extend our sincerest 
greetings of the Season. 


MILK BY-PRODUCTS 
Bulletin Building 


Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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All of us know of a few women who 
ire actually holding jobs in the feed in- 
justry but the biggest successes in our 
industry, as well as in all other fields of 
endeavor, are due to the women who re- 
main behind the scenes but provide in- 


spiration and encouragement to 
husbands. 

We had the privilege of meeting one 
4 the most gracious of these ladies at 
Des Moines the other day—Mrs. Cordelia 
Sargent, mother of Bill, Bert and Emest 
Sargent and widow of the founder of 
Sargent & Co. 

The grand opening of Sargent's new 
plant and SSth anniversary celebration 
was a great success as even Chris Miller, 
sales manager, and Bert Stolpe, advertis- 
ing manager, will agree. Bert had prac- 
tically full responsibility for planning and 
irranging the entire program. 

Sponsored by the food production ad- 
ministration, one of the largest ‘“conven- 
tions” of the feed industry was held at 
Washington on December 2. Principal 
speakers were two nearby Montgomery 
(Va.) county farmers who would like to 
be able to buy more oil meal or 32 per 
cent dairy feed. Who wouldn't? 

A Texas cattleman made a firm offer 
io buy 506,000 tons of oil meal and said 
he could resell it in two or three days. 
Who couldn't? 

Something must and will be done to 
spread the short supplies of protein meals 
so as to make them available to small as 
well as large mixers. Walter Berger of 
Jes Moines has been drafted to head the 
new feed and livestock branch of the food 
production administration and will han- 
dle this problem in accordance with a 
plan published elsewhere in this number 
of The Feed Bag. 

Particularly interested in the cottonseed 
meal situation were a large group of 
southern mixers including Hal McGeorge 
of the Royal Feed & Milling Co. and John 
Trenholm of the Memphis Merchants ex- 
change. Hal believes the OPA should re- 
duce the margin allowed for the retail 
handling of cottonseed meal from $5.50 
to $3.00 per ton, the reduction to be effec- 
tive only in the southern states. 

Oscar Straube of Nutrena and Tom 
Staley, both of Kansas City, Kans., spent 
a day at Chicago visiting friends, includ- 
ing Wirt Walker of Arcary, enroute home 
from Washington. 

OPA orders concerning corn, oats, bar- 
ley and grain sorghums ceilings set the 
feed and grain men remaining in the 
capital afire the two days following the 
protein meal hearing. Ray Bowden and 
his assistant, Norris Burke, of the Grain & 
Feed Dealers National association work- 
ed past midnight Saturday and all day 
Sunday relaying the text of the orders to 
the industry. Harry Hunter of the corn 
millers was on the job too. 

The pressure was on all week for the 
preceding two nights Charlie Kenney and 
the OPA staff also worked far into the 
night putting finishing touches on the 


their 
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corn order so that it could be released on 
Saturday. 

The bucks run for the swamps, but to 
no avail, when the sure shots of the Cen- 
tral Retail Feed association invade the 
timber during the annual deer hunt. This 
season, president Fred Pittelkow of Osh- 
kosh and past presidents Colby Porter of 
Fox Lake and Paul Gebert Jr. of Merrill 
all came home with multiple pointed 
bucks. 

Other successful feed men deer hunters 
are the veterans Roy La Budde of Mil- 
waukee and C, J. La Fleur of Waverly, 
N. Y.; Henry Dirks of Zachow, A. M. Jacob- 
son of Brownsville, Carl Marks of Mil- 
waukee and the “bull of the woods” 
Harold Davisson of Seward, Nebr. 


Most firms check up on all new em- 
ployes but Carl Orsinger of Waterloo, 
new president of the Western Grain & 
Feed association, is reported to be so 
thorough in this respect that he makes a 
personal investigation of the family. 

Check your Christmas list right now 
and be sure to give a War Bond to each 
member of your family and to each em- 
ploye. Season's Greetings and best wish- 
es from the staff of The Feed Bag.—D.K.S. 
@ W. C. COVINGTON, Des Moines, Iowa, 
OPA regional feed, grain and seed special- 
ist, visited in Wisconsin last month where 
he conferred with feed dealers at Milwau- 
kee and La Crosse on questions concern- 
ing various price control regulations. 


A Simple, 2 
Easy Way to 


MINERALIZE 


YOUR 


HOW TO USE 
"“FORMULA-B” 
MINERAL 

CONCENTRATE 


Fer Complete Mineral Feed: 


_ Simply mix 100 Ibs. of "FORMULA © 
with 100 Ibs, of Salt and 800 
Tbs. Calcium Carbonate from your 
stock, This simple 1-8 plan pro- 
duces. 1,000 ibs. of high quality — 
mineral: feed. 


For Mineralizing Feeds 
and Mashes: 
“FORMULA B" may be added - 
"straight" —10 Ibs. does the job 
“for a ton of feed, with salt and 
added separately... . Or, 

you wish, add 100 Ibs. of the 
complete mineral feed above. 
Either ‘way is simple and con- 
‘ venient; either way is certain of © 
"proper mineral inclusion, 


The HERMAN NAGEL Co. 


FEEDS! 


MINERAL CONCENTRATE 


This practical concentrate insures 
accurate mineral inclusion at proper 
levels — saves you the detail of buy- 
ing the many essential ingredients, 
saves the tedious job of mixing them. 
10 pounds of "FORMULA B" does it 
for a ton of feed! 


Build Your Own Quality 
MINERAL FEEDS! 


With “FORMULA B" you can eas- 
ily make excellent complete mineral 
feeds with very high digestibility and 
better feeding values than can be ob- 
tained from many common mineral 
sources... "FORMULA B" saves you 
time, saves freight costs and storage 
expense. 


53 West Jackson Blvd. Chicago, Ill. 
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W. M. Bell Co. 


Grain Commission Merchants 


Roy I. Campbell 


Commission Merchants | 


Deutsch & Sickert Co. 


Grain — Feed — Hay 


Franke Grain Co. 


Feed Merchants 


Johnstone-Templeton Co. 


Grain Commission 


P. C. Kamm Co. 


Grain Merchants 


Chas. A. Krause Milling Co. 


Famous Badger White Hominy Feeds 
Brewers’ Cereals — Table Corn Products 


reetings 


As we in the Milwaukee market count our 
blessings of the past year, we rate highest our 
pleasant contacts with those in the grain and 
feed trade. To our many friends and custom- 
ers we join in saying ““May you enjoy a most 
Merry Christmas and good fortune in the 


New Year.” 


La Budde Feed & Grain Co. 


Barley Receivers — Shippers Corn, Oats 


Mohr-Holstein Commission Co. 
Shippers and Receivers 


Munkwitz Realty & Investment Co. 


Building Management 


The Paetow Co. 


Feed — Grain — Screenings 


The Riebs Co. 


Maltsters — Grain Merchants 


J. Walter Rice—John Davis 


Grain Merchants 


Stratton Grain Co. 
‘Grain and Feed Merchants 


MILWAUKEE GRAIN & STOCK EXCHANGE 


The Market of Personal Service 


e 


Established 1858 
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OB accidents have killed more of our 
productive workers than have the Nazis 
and Japanese, maimed millions and 
cost more production time than almost any 
other cause. Most of these accidents can 
be prevented by safety education and the 
use of safety devices. 
With this end in view Secretary of Labor 
Perkins’ committee to conserve manpower 


USB CARE 
PLACING 


in war industries has compiled a list of 
do’s and don'ts to keep workers from get- 
ting hurt. This is the final article of a series 
prepared by the United States department 
of labor so that all workers can check the 
hazards applying to their own jobs and 
safeguard life and limb in their own inter- 
est and that of war production. Complete 
printed copies of the series can be obtained 
by writing to the United States department 
of labor, Washington, D. C. 
Ladders and Scaffolds 

1. Use care in placing a ladder; the foot 
should be one-fourth of the ladder length 
away from the wall against which the 
ladder is leaning. 

2. Do not leave tools on top of a step- 
ladder or on any other elevated place from 
which they may fall. Effective tool holders 
should be used. 

3. Place ladders only against solid and 
stationary backing. 

4. Always face the ladder when ascend- 
ing or descending. Use both hands going 
up or down a ladder. 

5. Use only ladders in good repair. Never 
use a broken or weak ladder or a ladder 
with missing rungs. 

6. No uprights, braces, or supporting 
members of any scaffold should be re- 
moved, loosened, or weakened while any 
of the scaffold planking or flooring is in 
place. 

General Safety Rules 

1. Work Safely—Find the safest way to 
do each job, then do it that way until it 
becomes a habit. 

2. Use Guards — Use all machinery 
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LADDERS | 


should be the rule 
in all feed plants 


guards and protective equipment provided 
for your use. 

3. Observe Safety Rules—Keep from get- 
ting hurt by observing safety rules and in- 
structions. 

4. Report Hazards—Report to your safety 
committeeman, foreman, or supervisor any 
hazardous condition that you find on your 
job. 

5. Fellow Workers—Watch out for the 
safety of your fellow workers. 

6. Safety Committees — Work with the 
safety committee in your shop. If there is 
none, try to organize one and assist in its 
work through safety and health hazard 
check-ups, inspections, and accident in- 
vestigations. 

7. Personal Hygiene—Ability to produce 
depends upon physical fitness; therefore, 
use all sanitary and hygienic facilities pro- 
vided. Do not eat at your bench. 


8. Neatness—Since “housekeeping” is an 
effective safety measure, keep your bench, 
machine, or other workplace clean and 
neat. 

9. Cooperate—Cooperate with the gov- 
ernment, with your employer, and with 
your fellow workers in their efforts to 
reduce industrial accidents and diseases. 

10. Remember—Remember that it is your 
life, your health, your limbs, your pay en- 
velope, and your family’s welfare. Make 
sure that your job is safe—first, last, and 
always. 

@ GUY R. TYLER, Hillsboro, Ind., is the 
new manager of the D. C. Moore elevator 
at Waynetown. He was formerly manager 
of the Finch & Moore Grain Co. elevator 
at Hillsboro. 

——_¢¢—— 
@ EARL M. WHITNEY, Chicago, IIl., editor 
of the County Agent magazine, died No- 
vember 12 of a heart ailment. He was at 
one time employed with The Feed Bag and 
previously served as advertising manager 
of the Seed World for more than 10 years. 


@ D. L. LLEWELLYN, Otis, Colo., has pur- 
chased the Bose Produce Co. from Ray- 
mond Bose and has taken possession. He 
was formerly manager of the Akron Ele- 
vator. 


Sargents Hold Open House 


Congratulations were in order for the. 


Sargent family November 13 at the dedica- 
tion of the new $150,000 Sargent & Co. 
feed plant at Des Moines, Iowa. 

An interested figure at the ceremonies 
was Mrs. Cordelia E. Sargent, 87, widow 
of Ernest I. Sargent, founder of the com- 
pany. She is shown above surrounded by 
her three sons. From left to right, they are: 
Ernest I. Sargent, vice president and pro- 
duction manager, who designed the new 
plant; A. E. Sargent, president and pro- 
curement manager; and W. I. Sargent, vice 


president and treasurer, and administrative 
manager of the firm. 

Lieutenant Governor Robert B. Blue of 
Iowa, delivered the dedicatory address. 
The program included plant tours which 
were scheduled every half hour, a two 
hour stage show, free souvenirs, refresh- 
ments, and favors. The opening ceremonies 
attracted over 7,000 friends and customers. 

The new plant is the fourth unit of the 
Sargent group. Other plants are located 
at Superior, Neb.; Algona, lowa; and Mon- 
mouth, Ill. 
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HE best way to make friends 

is to be friendly. This is the 

philosophy of Galen Groves, 
proprietor of the Tree City Feed 
Mills, Greensburg, Ind., and it has 
proved itself many times over, since 
Mr. Groves first started his feed 
business in this prosperous little 
farming community. 

“A feed man who is really inter- 
ested, willing to study the game 
and pass along pointers on better 
feeding practices can serve the na- 
tion well,” says Mr. Groves. “He 
serves by helping the farmers pro- 
duce more feed, more food, more 
milk, more meat—more of every- 
thing our country so desperately 
needs.” Mr. Groves does his part 
by going out to visit his customers 
on their farms, to see how they are 
feeding, to answer their questions 
and to offer sound advice whenever 
he can. 

While he believes that old-fash- 
ioned Hoosier friendliness and help- 
fulness is one of his greatest busi- 
ness boosters, Mr. Groves also real- 
izes that a merchant must have 
something to sell that is good and 
trustworthy if he intends to remain 
in one place and deal with the 
same people year after year. For 
this reason he stresses only one line 
of commercial feeds and supple- 
ments. 

“We find that our commercial 
feed has about all it takes to please 
the people in this locality who are 
so devoted to fine livestock and 
poultry,” Mr. Groves said. “The 
company is nice to deal with and 
we find it an advantage to be able 
to devote our full time and sales- 
manship in pushing this one line 
and not having to recommend one 
brand above another.” 

The Tree City Feed Mills offers a 
further service of custom grinding 
and mixing, using a Blue Streak 
hammer mill and mixer. This busi- 
ness is growing so fast that plans 
are now being made to install ma- 
chinery of greater capacity when 
the war is over and labor and ma- 
chinery will again be available. 

It is interesting to note that the 


.76-¢ 


mill takes its name from the fact 
that a tree grows out of the tower 
atop the county courthouse, and 
thrives there year after year. It is 
a large-toothed aspen and is about 
12 or 15 feet high. 

At the present time the firm is 
bucking problems, not only of ob- 


MAS TLS 


EXTERIOR view of the Tree 
City Feed Mills at Greensburg, 
Ind. Note the splendid load- 
ing facilities which enable cus- 
tomers to drive right into the 
feed plant by the front en- 
trance and leave by the rear. 


taining a sufficient quantity of pro- 
tein supplements, but also of get- 
ting enough corn to fulfill the de- 
mands of the trade. Mr. Groves is 


@ WAYNE FISH & CO., Minneapolis, Minn., 
are the new owners of the Spies Milling 
property at Preston. The mill is being con- 
verted into a soybean processing plant 
which will be ready for operation abéut 
Jan. 1, with Al Shomenta, Minneapolis, in 
charge. 
@ THEO. M. TSCHANN, Northfield, Minn., 
and W. H. Ryan, Bird Island, have pur- 
chased the Farmers Elevator Co. elevator 
at Cleveland, Minn. Mr. Ryan will be in 
charge of the plant. A feed mill and mixer 
will be added and the plant will be com- 
pletely modernized. 
RON KENNEDY PROMOTED 

Ron Kennedy, former secretary of the 
Western Grain & Feed association, now in 
military service, has been promoted from 
major to lieutenant colonel according to 
word received by his friends. Kennedy 
entered the army as a lieutenant and is 
now serving overseas. His address is: 
Lieut. Col. Ron Kennedy, Hq. 65th Fighter 
Wing, APO 657, New York City. 


meeting these difficulties as best as 
he can by treating his customers 
fairly and voluntarily rationing on 
a proportionable basis what sup- 
plies he is able to get. In this way 
he is maintaining a spirit of good 
will which he knows will be essen- 
tial to continued good business in 
the future. 

The firm believes in extensive ad- 
vertising and has had a splendid 
response with public meetings, fea- 
turing promotional movie films and 
lectures. Mr. Groves says he has 
noticed that in recent months more 
women have been coming into 
town to do the shopping for farm 
needs and so he keeps his shop as 
clean and neat as possible to ap- 
peal to his feminine customers. 

“Treat everyone the way you 
would like to be treated,” offers 
Mr. Groves as his formula for suc- 
cess. “Sell only feeds which you 
would buy and sell them at a fair 
price. Make no misrepresentations 
in any sales talk. Tell the truth and 
keep telling it, and business is like- 
ly to be pretty good—and mighty 
pleasant, too.” 


Lloyd Larson Opens 
Advertising Agency 


Lloyd §. Larson, editor of the Poultry 
Supply Dealer, Chicago, resigned his posi- 
tion effective Dec. 1, and has opened an 
advertising agency under his own name 
with offices in the Monadnock building, 53 
West Jackson boulevard, Chicago. 

Mr. Larson is well known to the feed 
trade and is well versed in advertising 
and public relations. He formerly operated 
his own advertising agency at Mankato, 
Minn., specializing in feed, hatchery and 
agricultural accounts. For 10 years before 
that he was in charge of the advertising 
and sales promotion departments of the 
Hubbard Milling Co., at Mankato. 

Mr. Larson is the originator of a special- 
ized advertising service for retail feed 
dealers and is now offering a new series 
to the trade. 

— 
@ WRIGLEY GRAIN & LUMBER CO., Tou- 
lon, Ill., has purchased the La Fayette Co- 
operative Elevator Co. at LaFayette. 
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— poultry culling 
(Continued from Page Forty) 


iry meat, both for military and civil- 
ian needs. 

“By making more feed available to the 
high-producing birds and providing less 
crowded conditions for them, it will be 
possible to increase egg production per 
bird and maintain a higher standard of 
health and vitality, as recommended in 
the poultry conservation for victory pro- 
gram. 

“The war food administration and all 
segments of the poultry industry join in 
this urgent request that poultrymen 
throughout the country devote the month 
of January to the job of putting their flocks 
on the most efficient basis possible, so that 
our production goals may be realized. By 
culling flocks back to January 1943 num- 
bers and employing the best possible feed- 
ing and management methods with the 
higher-producing birds we sincerely be- 
lieve this job can be done.” 


Dr. Charles B. Cain, 
Nutritionist, Dies 


Dr. Charles B. Cain, for the past six 
years feed service director for the Royal 
Staf-O-Life Mills, Memphis, Tenn., died 
Dec. 9, following a two-month illness with 
undulant fever. 

Dr. Cain, veterinarian and nutrition au- 
thority, was widely known in the feed in- 
dustry and had been active in the Feed 
Industry Council program for protein con- 
servatoin. He was recently appointed a 
member of the National Poultry Advisory 
Council and also served on the nutrition 
committee of the American Feed Manufac- 
turers association. He was one of the five 
members of the technical advisory group 
that worked with the Feed Industry Coun- 
cil and the department of agriculture in 
drawing up a feed conservation program. 
Dr. Cain was also a director of the South 
district for the National Poultry Advisory 
Council and a member of the executive 
committee, 

Born in Little Springs, Miss., Dr. Cain 
held degrees from Mississippi A. & M., 
Cornell university, and Iowa State college. 
He also did post-graduate work at the 
University of Chicago Medical school and 
Mississippi State college. 

He is survived by his wife, one son and 
one daughter, his father and two sisters. 

@ E. L. WILLIAMS, Fort Dodge, Iowa, has 
purchased the Clarion Mill, at Clarion. L. 
L. Dixon will be retained as manager. 
@ NASHUA GRAIN & MILLING CO., Nash- 
ua, Iowa, has been incorporated by How- 
ard L. James and E. A. Roach, for $35,000. 
@ FARMERS GRAIN CO., Belmond, Iowa, 
is building an addition to its feed mill and 


is also installing a new feed grinder. 


@ T. H. ERICKSON, Granton, Wis., has 
purchased the Van Gordon & Son Feed 
mill at Strum. The firm will henceforth be 
known as Strum Flour & Feed. 
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$200,000,000 MEAL CHECK! 


Can your customers afferd 7 


Help your customers rid their premises of this extravagant waster. 
You can recommend Kil-Balm without hesitation. It's guaranteed 
to kill these robber pests that yearly destroy two hundred million 
dollars worth of our vital, war-needed feed supply. 


PROFIT TO YOU. 
This 16-ounce bottle of Kil-Balm retails for 
‘$1. The cost to you in dozen lots is just $7. 


Use Kil-Balm on your own premises. Sell 
it to your customers. There’s no mixing or 
fuss. Simply put it in a shallow container. 
Rats prefer its sweet taste to anything else. 
They sip it and crawl outside to die. 


FEED SUPPLIES, INC. 


Dept. 100 741 North Milwaukee Street 
MILWAUKEE 2, WISCONSIN 
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50th 


Tis Christmas the Ralston Purina Co., 


St. Louis, Mo., one of the nation’s larg- 
est feed manufacturers, will celebrate its 
50th anniversary. In honor of the occasion 
the home office and all branch mills will 
hold birthday parties on Dec. 24. 

In the course of time, many substantial 
concerns reach their 50th birthday, but 
added significance is lent to the Ralston 
Purina event because William H. Danforth, 
its founder, is still active as chairman of 
the board. 


SARGENT & CO. 
Des Moines, lowa 
Algona, Ia. 


Monmouth, 
Superior, Nebr. 


Sargent & Company Are Cooper 


eting 
e 


for firm founded 
by w.h. danforth 


From its humble beginning in 1893 the 
Ralston Purina Co., under the inspired 
leadership of Mr. Danforth, has grown to 
become an outstanding national institution. 
Mr. Danforth attributes much of his success 
to his “I Dare You” philosophy, which he 
adopted as a youth when one of his teach- 


MINRAL MEAL 


First choice, 6 to 1, among 
protein-mineral supple- 
ments in the heart of the 
hog belt. 


in the Protein Conservation Program 


W. H. DANFORTH 


ers challenged him to be the healthiest boy 
in his class. 

A rather frail and listless boy up to this 
time, he immediately set out to chase the 
poisons out of his system and soon built a 
healthy body that has outlived most of the 
other boys in that class. 

Ever since that day his “I Dare You” 
spirit has prevailed in his business as well 
as his personal life. He not only advocates, 
but lives his philosophy and encourages 
others to do likewise. He has had a busy 
life and besides heading his giant feed 
concern, he is also a banker, insurance 
company executive, farmer, and leader of 
several church and philanthropic organiza- 
tions. 

Yet Mr. Danforth takes little credit for 
himself, preferring to cast the spotlight on 
his associates and employes. He is fond 
of boys, especially the underprivileged, 
and has done much for the youth of the 
nation. He is the author of several books 
for boys, which have been distributed 
without cost, and in addition to his many 
other charities has supplied scores of 
scholarships and other favors. 

The feed industry can well be proud of 
Mr. Danforth’s record and the example he 
has set. His company was one of the first 
to realize the importance of feed merchan- 
dising and today the familiar checkerboard 
trademark is known from coast to coast. 
The Feed Bag is happy to join with the 
rest of the industry in extending heartiest 
congratulations to Mr. Danforth on his 


notable record of achievement. 
——_eo——_ 


@ ARCH BABB, Oakland, Ill., is the new 
manager of the Kite Milling Co., which has 
been purchased by Mr. Acord of Kansas, 
Ill. 

@ BOONE GRAIN, FEED & SEED CO., 
Inc., Lebanon, Ind., has installed a new 
Gruendler hammer mill. 

© J. A. BLACK CO., Newark, Ohio, feed 
warehouse in East Newark, was destroyed 
by fire last month with an estimated loss 
of $10,000, which was completely covered 
by insurance. 
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Profits Seen 
For Hog Producers 


The margin of profit in hog production 
during the next 12 months is expected to 
be narrower than during the past year, it 
is revealed in a Purdue extension informa- 
tion leaflet on the “Hog Situation” just re- 
leased by the agricultural economics divi- 
sion at Purdue university. However, the 
reasonably efficient hog producer who 
raises his own corn or is located in or near 
a surplus corn producing area may expect 
hogs to continue profitable. 

The economists advise that farmers who 
find it possible to do so, avoid marketing 
their hogs during December and January, 
since there may be a marketing gtut dur- 
ing that period. Estimated farrowings for 
last spring were 61 per cent above the 
1931-40 average in the country as a whole, 
and 21 per cent above the number of 
spring pigs farrowed in 1942. And these 
pigs, they say, make up the bulk of the 
marketings from now until March. 

It is expected that hog numbers will de- 
cline from now on, since the feed supplies 
carried over from previous years now are 
nearly used up, and livestock production 
will have to be adjusted to the current 
feed supplies produced. 


Since an increase is expected in the 
demand for pork by the armed forces, 
lend-lease, and the civilian population, 
hog prices probably will remain near ceil- 
ing levels. However, delays in adjusting 
the rationing system and processing prob- 


lems may keep this demand from being 
sufficiently effective during the heavy win- 
ter marketing months, so that prices will 
decline below the ceiling. 

@-—-—— - 


@ GAIL COMBS, Spencer, Ind., former 
manager of the Rainbow Feed store has 


been inducted into the army. 


@ MOORMAN MFG. CO., Quincy, IIl., has 
opened a new retail feed store at Shelby- 
ville, Ill. Ralph Yencer is the manager. 
@ ROBERT T. FRONING, 31, Parkersburg, 
Iowa, operator of the Froning Elevator, 
died from a heart attack Nov. 7 while 
hunting pheasants with his young son. 
@ ALDEN K. THOMAS, 78, Marshalltown, 
Iowa, retired secretary of the Quaker Oats 
Co., died recently, following an operation. 
@ CHARLES HAVELKA, Lemont, Ill., oper- 
ator of the Highway Feed & Poultry house 
on highway 66, has opened a new retail 
feed store at 237 Canal street. 


ENTERTAIN FARMERS 


The Kerber Milling Co., Emmetsburg, 
Iowa, held its annual feed meeting for 
farmers and friends Dec. 16 at the South 
Side gymnasium in Emmetsburg. The meet- 
ing opened with a free lunch at noon and 
the afternoon was devoted to a discussion 
of food production and the feed problem. 
Speakers included Jack Sams, Blatchford 
Calf Meal Co., Waukegan, Ill., and Lloyd 
S. Larson, Lloyd S. Larson Agency, Chi- 
cago. 


OW WH 1s BLUE RIGBON 
SPECIAL IN YOUR FEED... 


THE MERCHANTS CREAMERY COMPANY 


CINCINNATI, 
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Customer Turns In 
Bags 40 Years Old 


In view of the current bag shortage, an 
unusual incident has been brought to 
light by R. P. Webster, feed dealer at Bar- 
ton, Vt., that should be of interest to bag 
manufacturers. 

Mr. Webster, in a letter to The Feed Bag, 
relates that as a result of a plea for used 
containers, he recently obtained 412 bags 
from one of his old customers, now long 
retired. That in itself was unusual, but 
stranger still was the fact that these bags 
were all at least 25 years old, and some 
had been purchased from Mr. Webster 
nearly 40 years ago. They were all usable 
and in good condition, including some 200 
pound bran sacks and a number of brand- 
ed bags, the contents of which had not 
been on the market for at least 35 years. 


@ WILLIAM HANNIS, 35, Sesser, Ill., feed 
store dealer, was shot and killed Nov. 1 
while delivering a load of feed. Authori- 
ties are holding Silas Rushing, 73, on a 
murder charge. 
——--- - 

@ CLARENCE M. HIDDING, Keokuk, Iowa, 
general manager, Purity Oats division, 
General Mills, Inc., who has been trans- 
ferred to the companys’ executive offices 
at Minneapolis, was honored last month at 
a dinner sponsored by the Keokuk Cham- 
ber of Commerce. James Ford Bell, chair- 
man of the board, and Harry Bullis, presi- 
dent of General Mills, were special guests. 


BLUE 
RIBBO 


A CONDENSED 
BUTTERMILK Product 


IS A SURE PROFIT MAKER 
IN YOUR FEED DEPARTMENT 


When offering Blue Ribbon Special, 
either plain or with wheat germ and 
cod liver oil added, you give your 
customers an opportunity to get 
highest feeding and medicinal value 
from their feed. Has high keeping 
quality. Write us today for detais 
and prices. 


PLANTS LOCATED 
THROUGHOUT THE 
MIDDLE WEST 


79 


J 
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War-Time Feeds 


PRODULAC DRIED 


Programs for the vastly increased production of war-time 
foods are directly reflected by a larger demand for mixed 
feeds for poultry and livestock. 


This has naturally resulted in a widespread, insistent de- 
mand for more Produlac Dried. Many experienced feed 
mixers prefer Produlac Dried because of its economy and 
important nutritional factors which aid in promoting rapid, 
healthy growth, firm fleshing and greater productivity. 
They have found that Produlac Dried assists in obtaining 
these results because it contains useful amounts of ribo- 
flavin, vitamins B:, A, E, yeast, lactic and pantothenic acids, 


together with easily-digested protein and carbohydrates. 


To cope with the steadily increasing demand for Produlac 
Dried has been an enormous task, especially with the pres- 
ent corn shortage. 


So, if you find it difficult to obtain Produlac Dried at times, 
please be patient. We are doing our best to distribute fairly 
the production available today. 


DOES NOT CAKE OR HARDEN 


Chains 


National Distillers Products Corporation — 


rain Products Division 120 Broadway, New York 


Pile 


Earl Reeves Joins 
White Laboratories 


Earl R. Reeves, has been appointed 
southwestern sales representative for the 
White Laboratories, Inc., Newark, N. J., 
special markets division, according to an 
announcement by H. 
W. Swanson, region- 
al manager. 

Mr. Reeves is a na- 
tive of Nebraska and 
was graduated from 
the Colorado State 
college with a major 
in poultry husband- 
ry. He served for one 
year as an assistant 
to Dr. H. S. Wilgus, 
Jr., head of the poul- 
try department at 
that institution, and 
later resiged to accept appointment as 
state inspector in Colorado for the National 
Poultry Improvement plan. He left this 
work to serve as nutrition specialist with 
the Farmers Union Marketing association 
of Denver, where he assisted in the pur- 
chase of feed ingredient materials. 

Mr. Reeves has established his head- 
quarters in Kansas City. 


Millard Heads WFA 
Office Of Materials 


The appointment of J. W. Millard as di- 
rector of the office of materials and facili- 
ties of the war food administration has 
been announced by Marvin Jones, WFA 
administrator. Mr. Millard has been acting 
director of the office since the resignation 
recently of M. Lee Marshall. 

The office is in charge of WFA programs 
relating to supplies, machinery, equipment, 
materials and facilities used in producing 
and processing food. It organizes and 
supervises all work in WFA having to do 
with obtaining equipment and materials 
for use in food production and processing, 
and with making these materials and the 
machinery and supplies fabricated from 
them available to the users. 

Mr. Millard is a native of Pennsylvania 
and previous to joining the staff of the war 
production board in 1942, he was associa!- 
ed with advertising agencies in New York 
City. 


Earl Reeves 


@ CARLISLE MILL & ELEVATOR, Carlisle, 
Ind., has leased the Clodfelder Elevator at 
Oaktown from the new owner, Paul Thomp- 
son, formerly of Clinton. George Gettinger, 
a member of the Carlisle firm, has taken 
charge of the business. 
CCC WHEAT LOANS 
Commodity Credit Corp. through Novem- 
ber 30. 1943, had completed 117,353 loans 
on 122,286,021 bushels of 1943 wheat in 
the amount of $152,894,421.36. The average 
amount advanced was $1.25 per bushel, 
which includes some transportation charg- 
es from the area of production to ware- 
house locations. On the same date last 
year 467,120 loans had been completed 
on 339,224,563 bushels. 
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Release Data 


HE war food administration has at last, 

released some of the tabulations ob- 
tained from questionnaires sent out last 
August to manufacturers of commercial 
mixed feeds, tankage and meat scraps, 
corn gluten feed, fish meal, alfalfa meal, 
and distillers’ dried grains and solubles. 

The questionnaires requested figures on 
total production for 1941, 1942, first six 
months of 1943, and with the exception of 
mixed feeds, estimated production for the 
last six months of 1943. In addition each 
manufacturer was asked to list distribution 
of his 1942 production by states. 

On the basis of returns received, the 
North Central states were the heaviest con- 
sumers of alfalfa meal, brewers dried 
grains, miscellaneous mixed feeds, and 
meat scraps and tankage; the Northeastern 
states topped other sections of the country 
in consumption of dairy feeds, distillers’ 
dried grains and solubles, and corn gluten 
feed and meal; the Southern states were 
heaviest purchasers of poultry feeds as 
vell as all commercial mixed feeds; while 
the Western states were top consumers of 
fish meal. 

Replies received from 80 per cent of the 
797 questionnaires mailed on mixed feed 
indicated a total production of 10,525,969 
tons for the first six months of 1943. This 
exceeds by 91,344 tons the total mixed feed 
production of 10,134,525 tons reported for 
the calendar year 1941 and is about 79 per 
cent of the 13,353,395 tons produced in 
1942. 

The 1942 commercial mixed feed ton- 
nage was distributed by these manufac- 
turers as follows (pet foods and minerals 
not included): 


COMMERCIAL MIXED FEED 


North 3,318,874 
3,755,503 
4,547,225 
75,501 


Heaviest production of mixed feeds was 
in dairy feeds and supplements with lay- 
ing mash in second place. 


1st half 
1941 1942 1943 

Poultry scratch 
feed (all sizes) 1,077,165 1,414,757 1,135,208 
Laying Mash 2,188,169 2,842,586 1,981,409 
Starting or 
growing mash_ 1,668,846 2,133,879 1,855,312 
All other poul- 
try feeds and 
concentrates 

(including 
feeds for tur- 
keys and other 

oultry 834,111 1,293,303 1,202,310 
airy feeds and 
supplements 2,489,302 3,046,574 2,240,804 
Calf feeds and 
starters 73,677 101,727 123,490 
Horse and mule 
feeds 283,256 336,066 277,518 
All other mixed 
feeds and sup- 
plements (ex- 
cluding ground 
whole grains or 
ground whole 
grain mixtures) 1,419,999 2,184,503 1,709,818 
TOTALS 10,034,525 13,353,395 10,525,869 
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on questionnaires 
sent out by wfa 


Distribution of the 1942 mixed feed pro- 
duction was further broken down as fol- 
lows: 


Poultry Dairy Other 

feeds feeds feeds 
North Central 1,679,693 575,522 1,063,659 
Northeastern 2,098,580 1,297,634 359,289 
Southern 2,637,265 1,010,537 899,423 
Western 1,009,368 183,865 147,396 
Unknown 4,148 9,278 62,075 
TOTALS 7,429,054 3,076,836 2,531,842 


Of the 155 inquiries on alfalfa meal 73 
per cent were returned. The figures includ- 
ed both sun-cured and dehydrated meals, 
and showed production of 389,396 tons in 
1941, 546,111 tons in 1942, 247,764 tons for 


the first six months of 1943 and an estimat- 
ed 285,430 tons for the last six months of 
this year. 

Distribution in 1942 was as follows: 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Inquiries on the production of distillers’ 
dried grains and solubles were sent to 51 
manufacturers and 84 per cent were re- 
turned. The analysis indicates that the pro- 
duction for the first six months of this year, 
147,524 tons, is just about half of the total 
1942 production of 294,627 tons. However, 
the estimate for the last six months of 1943 
is only 130,487 tons, which would indicate 
that 1943 totals will fall far short of 1942. 
Total production by these manufacturers in 
1941 was 182,367 tons. 

Destination of the 1942 shipments of dis- 


Combination Feeding Trough 


Spindle 
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Shown above are plans for construction 
of an economical open-trough type com- 
bination hopper for indoor use which should 
be of special interest to poultrymen, farm- 
ers, and feed dealers. 

The hopper was originally designed by 
the Chas. M. Cox Co., Boston, Mass., but 
when it came to the attention of Charles 
L. Davidson, president of the Stone Moun- 
tain Grit Co., Lithonia, Ga., he immediately 
asked and obtained permission to reprint 
the plans and make them available to the 
public as a feature of the company’s poul- 
try service department. 

The hopper is easily constructed and is 
practically non-wasting, unless filled too 
full. Although they may be constructed 
separately, the body of the hopper and the 


BILL OF MATERIALS 


BOTTOM: One 10” board 6’ long 
ENDS: Two 10” boards 19” long 
SIDES OF FEEDING TROUGH: 
Two 5” boards 6’ long 
SIDES OF GRIT AND SHELL TROUGH: 
One 5” board 6’ long 
One 4” board 6’ long 
STAND: (lighting boards and cross strips) 
Three 3” boards 6’ long 
SPINDLE: One 2” x 2” board 6’ long 
LIPS: Three laths 
DIVISIONS: Three triangular pieces 4” on 
each rectangular side 


stands are usually built as one unit, six 
feet in length. The narrow lip along the 
top sides of the feeding trough helps to 
prevent the birds from hooking out the 
feed and the revolving spindle prevents 
any roosting on the hopper. An advantage 
of the low stand, as shown in the plan, is 
that of having the feed trough as close as 
possible to the floor without permitting 
litter to be scratched into it. 

Since there is a shortage of metal equip- 
ment, the hopper above, which is con- 
structed entirely of wood, is expected to 
meet a long felt need of poultry raisers. 

Additional copies of the plans and build- 
ing insiructions may be obtained by writ- 
ing the Stone Mountain Grit Co., Poultry 
Service Department, Lithonia, Ga. 
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tillers’ dried grains by tons was tabulated 
as follows: 


DISTILLER’S DRIED GRAINS 


53,560 
Northeastern .................187,468 
Foreign shipments ....... 105 
Unknown destination . ... 2601 

294,888 


Results of the fish meal inquiry, answer- 
ed by 71 per cent of the 214 producers 
who were sent questionnaires, listed totals 
of 167,720 tons for 1941, 149,293 tons for 
1942, 42,598 tons for the first six months of 
1943 and 100,967 tons for the last half of 
this year. 


The fish meal tonnage was apportioned 
in 1942 by these producers as follows: 


FISH MEAL 
34,895 
46,320 

156,653 


All of the 10 producers who were sent 
inquiries on corn gluten feed and meal 
responded, and totals indicate a consider- 
ably smaller supply for 1943 than 1942. 
Production for 194] was indicated at 849,- 
202 tons; for 1942, 992,205 tons; for the first 
six months of 1943, 469,773 tons; and for 
the last six months of this year, 409,654 
tons. 


SAVE MILK FOR UNCLE SAM 


and Help Combat Calf Losses by Recommending 


DAIRYMEN EVERYWHERE are 
looking for a good calf starter to 
take the place of whole milk in rais- 


ing calves. You do them a real serv- - 


ice when you recommend Ful-O-Pep 
Calf Starter, the amazing vitamin- 
rich calf ration that is fortified with 
Concentrated Spring Range*, Na- 
ture’s Richest Vitamin Combination. 


EXPERIENCE WITH Ful-O-Pep Calf 
Starter shows that dairymen may 
raise even better calves on Ful-O-Pep 
than they formerly raised on whole 
milk. The calves are rugged, the 


Reports from several test herds show 
Calf Scours and Pneumonia Often 
Brought Under Control Quickly by feed- 
ing Vitamin-Rich Ful-O-Pep Calf Starter 


ER 


coats are smooth, there are few 
“pot bellies” and little trouble from 


‘scours and digestive upsets. 


MAY SAVE $25 TO $30 PER CALF! 
That’s the difference between the 
cost of raising a calf on whole milk 
alone at today’s — and the cost 
of Ful-O-Pep Calf Starter. With milk 
so much in demand, help your cus- 
tomers and help yourself by selling 
vitamin-rich Ful-O-Pep Calf Starter. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION, write 
today to *Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY, CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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The 1942 distribution in tons was: 
CORN GLUTEN FEED 


North Central ............... 346,608 
487,920 
Foreign shipments ........... 125 
Destination unknown ........ 2.633 


The brewers’ dried grains’ inquiry was 
mailed to 56 manufacturers and a 95 per 
cent response was obtained. Only 1943 
production figures were requested and the 
totals showed 78,556 tons produced in the 
first six months of 1943, with 71,075 tons 
expected to be produced in the last six 
months of 1943. 

This total is approximately the same as 
the production of 1942, which was distribu- 
ted as follows: 


BREWER’S DRIED GRAINS 


65,044 
Northeastern.................. 36,423 
39,193 
Destination unknown ......... 13,960 

154,645 


Sixty-nine per cent of the 1486 inquiries 
on tankage and meat scraps which were 
mailed out were returned, and totals show- 
ed the following tankage production: 1941, 
631,347 tons; 1942, 591,679 tons; first half 
of 1943, 270,164 tons, and last half of this 
year, 263,554 tons estimated. Reported pro- 
duction of meat scraps in 1941 totaled 538,- 
227 tons; 1942, 601,969 tons; first six months 
of 1943, 261,342 tons, and estimated pro- 
duction for the last six months of 1943, 
268,296 tons. 

Distribution of the 1942 supply of tank- 
age and meat scraps was apportioned by 
these producers as follows: 


Meat Scraps Tankage 


North Central ... 491,939 300,537 
Northeastern ..... 37,981 149,977 
Southern ......... 29,386 95,054 
Western ......... 10,391 61,349 
Unknown ........ 11,435 6,695 

TOTAIS ....... 581,132 613,612 


When complete figures on the entire sur- 
vey are available, the WFA plans to pub- 
lish a booklet fully outlining the results. 
The information obtained by the survey 
will probably be used by the WFA in de- 
termining what further government action, 
if any, will be necessary in regulating the 
nation’s feeding program for the coming 
year. 

@ FREDERICKSBURG GRAIN & MILLING 
Co., Fredericksburg, Iowa, has been in- 
corporated for $35,000. Clark Stufflebeam 
will be the manager. 

@ H. F. DOYLE, Avoca, Iowa has pur- 
chased all outstanding shares of stock in 
the Farmers Grain, Feed & Oil Co. and is 
sole owner of the business, now operating 
as the Doyle Milling Co. 

@ J. M. HUDSON and Carl Sixes, Defiance, 
Ohio, Neuhauser Bros., Napoleon, and Reu- 
ben Brackney, Ottawa, have purchased the 
Ottawa Grain Co. from A. G. Boogher & 
Son, Santa Fe. 
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Map Plans To Boost 
Badger Barley Crops 


Deeply concerned because Wisconsin's 
barley crop this year was the smallest in 
60 years, a group of maltsters, country 
elevator operators, and commission mer- 
chants met at the Milwaukee Grain & 
Stock exchange Nov. 16 to discuss plans 
for increasing the barley acreage in the 
state. 

Walter Holstein, president of the ex- 
change presided at the meeting and A. 
L. Flanagan, barley buyer for the Schlitz 
Brewing Co., Milwaukee, acted as secre- 
tary. 

Representatives from the University of 
Wisconsin college of agriculture who par- 
licipated in the discussion included Drs. 
J. M. Dickson and L. F. Graber and Pro- 
fessors G. M. Briggs and E. D. Holden. 
F. A. Cummings, federal grain inspector 
at Milwaukee, and Fred G. Smith and 
Willis B. Coombs, representatives of the 
United States department of agriculture 
at Chicago, were also present. 

It was decided that since a serious de- 
ficiency of barley suitable for seed pre- 
vailed throughout the most important bar- 
ley growing sections of Wisconsin, farm- 
ers should be urged to send samples of 
their best barley to the department of 
agronomy at the University of Wisconsin, 
Madison, for examination, and prompt 
reports of the samples will be furnished 
them. 

Dealers are asked to advise Milwaukee 
commission firms of the quantity, kind 
and price of available seed in their ter- 
ritory, which information will be printed 
in the Daily Market Record. 

Certified seed growers of Wisconsin, 
No. 38 as listed by the Wisconsin agricul- 
tural experiment station at Madison as 
of November, 1943, are: Theodore F. 
Christoph, Joseph N. Juckem, and Wenzel 
Wenig, Chilton; Arthur M. Derr, Colum- 
bus; J. W. Jung, Randolph; Russell Moore 
& Son, Doylestown; C. P. Batz, Sun Prair- 
ie; Edwin Blaney, Madison; Wallace 
Chrislaw and H. E. Krueger & Son, Beav- 
er Dam; Dewey Beyer, Fond du Lac; Ar- 
mand P. Rather, Malone; Richard Metcalf, 
Glen Haven; W. C. Wood, Albany; Paul 
L. Burgess, Bristol; Charles Achenbach, 
Manitowoc; Henry Binversie, Keil; R. W. 
Hamilton, Westfield; Emil Mueller, Sey- 
mour; Edwin A. Barthel and Louis Lemke, 
Thiensville; Perley L. Haugerud, Amery; 
Carl Enge, Sauk City; Louis H. Prange, 
Sheboygan Falls; Arno Wehrman, Elkhart 
Lake; G. E. Mitchell, Hillsboro; G. E. 
Brennan, Lake Geneva; John Nichols, 
Hebron, Ill., and §S. B. Simons, Elkhorn, 
Wis. 


@ EUGENE FARRELL, Keokuk, Iowa, has 
been appointed plant superintendent of 
the Purity Oats’ oat milling plant here, a 
unit of General Mills, Inc. 


@ S. E. SALISBURY, Wayne, Ohio, has 
succeeded George W. Perkins as manager 
of the Perrysburg Grain & Supply associa- 
tion at Perrysburg. Mr. Perkins recently 
purchased the Homewood Elevator near 
Maumee. 
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The Shell Makes An Egg 
A SUCCESS OR FAILURE 


You can’t have a good egg without a good shell. As George F. Stewart 
(then of Cornell University’s faculty) wrote in January 1935 Poultry 
Science, “The properties of the shell affect, or control, the success of 
incubation and egg storage.” 


A superior calcium carrier is vital for making the finest shells. Here is 
what the three great colleges situated nearest to “Lime Crest” Quarries 
have to say about limestone for shell making: 


CORNELL 


“Our own experience, which is in accord with that 
reported by other Experiment Stations, would 
indicate that the calcium requirements of poultry 
can be met by furnishing limestone. The lime- 
stone should contain very little, if any, magne- 
sium. Where limestone is supplied as grit, we 
would prefer a product which is reasonably hard 
and light in color.” 


PENN STATE 


“In so far as we have been 
able to determine, calcite grit 
is a satisfactory substitute for 
oyster shell. It is a very satisfac- 
tory source of calcium. It is 
also light in color, therefore, no 
difficulty is encountered in get- 
ting the birds to eat it.” 


RUTGERS 


“In these war-time days the poultry industry is finding oyster shell products difficult 

to obtain. Soluble limestone grit, like the calcite grit, for example, seems to us to be a 
erfectly satisfactory alternative. These soluble Ronen grits have been proven to 

a satisfactory source of minerals, particularly calcium, for poultry, both you 

adult, on their own merits. In days when they have been in competition with a s 

supply of oyster shells, they have held their own very well. 


“We believe that the egg producers must find a way of furnishing a suitable source 
of calcium and other minerals which are essential to the production of large numbers 
of eggs, and to the production of quality egg shells which will withstand Lending in 
shipment. The furnishing of limestone flour in the mashes and possibly also in grit form 
as a supplement is a necessary part of good poultry feeding practice. 


“Your product, light in color and attractive in form, seems to serve the purpose admir- 


ably. It is fortunate for our poultrymen that this source of soluble limestone grit is 
near at hand.” 


and 
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“Lime Crest” Calcite meets all these requirements 100%. It is low in magnesium, suffi- 


ciently hard for grinding and light in color. “Lime Crest” Calcite Crystals come in sizes for 
chicks to full grown birds. They do double duty—they supply calcium and grind food. 


We will be happy to send you free booklet— 
“PLENTY OF CALCIUM FOR SHELL MAKING” 


“Back the Attack”—Buy War Bonds 


LIMESTONE PRODUCTS CORPORATION OF AMERICA 


Box No. 6 Newton, New Jersey 
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Ask ICC To Suspend 
Freight Rate Boost 


A request that the Interstate Commerce 
commission suspend freight rate increases 
beginning January 1, 1944 that would add 
more than $300 million annually to the 
bills of government, farmers, business men 
and private consumers has been issued by 
the heads of three federal war agencies. 


The request was made by the director 
of economic stabilization, the war food ad- 
ministrator and the price administrator, 
who said that the increases would have 
an immediate adverse effect on price 
stabilization and food production, while 
the increased revenue is not needed by 
the railroads, which “are earning unduly 
high returns upon their properties.” 


An average 4.7 per cent would be added 


to freight rates and charges by the increas- 
es, which were first suspended on May 15, 
1943 until the end of the year, following a 
hearing early this year on a petition of 
the price administrator. The present re- 
quest has followed an ICC order of Octo- 
ber 7, which called upon the railroads and 
other parties to the proceeding involving 
suspension of the rate increase to show 
cause why the commission should not con- 
tinue the suspension to July 1, 1944. 

@ MATYAS GRAIN CO., Jackson, Minn., 
has changed its name to Jackson Grain 
Co. George H. Lenaburg is the proprietor. 


@ LESTER SIDENSTICK, Jamestown, Ohio, 
is the new manager of the DeWine & Ham- 
ma Elevator at Yellow Springs. Clyde 
Hempstead succeeds Mr. Sidenstick as 
manager of the Jamestown Feed store. 


EVERY STEP 
OF THE WAY 
* 


ROM THE FARMS, factories and mills of the Nation are 
loners the food, flour, feed and supplies for an Amer- 
ica at war. Food for the folks at home—feed for the coun- 
try’s livestock—and food and supplies for our training 
camps, our Allies and our boys on the battle fronts. 


At any busy freight terminal you'll see those supplies come 
rolling in. Much of this vital cargo has been entrusted to 
the safe-keeping and maximum low-cost protection of 
quality Textile Bags—the kind M. J. Neahr & Company 
have been making since 1855. 


For quality textile bags are essential in keeping this cara- 
van of food and supplies moving—every step of the way 


_ 1600 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET + CHICAGO 


_THE ‘CHICAGO. BAG FACTORY SINCE 1855 = RL AP, | 
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J. H. Stewart, Kingston, N. Y., center, 
Northeastern sales manager for the Blatch- 
ford Calf Meal Co., is shown here receiv- 
ing the traditional John W. Barwell Sales- 
manship Trophy, which is awarded annual- 
ly together with $100 cash to the leading 
Blatchford salesman. The award is being 
made by J. M. Flinn, right, president of 
the company, in the presence of J. E. Sams, 
general sales manager. It was presented 
at a sales conference of the various Blatch- 
ford sales managers held in Waukegan 
October 29-30. 


Three Non-Members 
On Board of.Trade 


A sharp departure from precedent was 
effected in the Chicago Board of Trade 
last month when three non-members of the 
exchange were unanimously elected to the 
board of directors and began active par- 
ticipation in deliberations of that body. 

The three men, Milton T. Sonntag of 
Plainfield, Ill., John G. Sumner, Sheldon, 
Ill., and S. W. Wilder, Cedar Rapids Iowa, 
took office on November 9, with full privi- 
lege of initiating recommendations and full 
power to vote on any and all proposals 
coming before the governing body. 

Mr. Sonntag is manager of the Plainfield 
Grain Co., a farmer-owned organization; 
Mr. Sumner is president of a bank at Shel- 
don and also operates a farm in that vicin- 
ity; Mr. Wilder is president of the Wilder 
Grain Co. of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and the 
Cedar Rapids Food Products Co.; he is 
also a past president of the Grain & Feed 
Dealers National association and is at 
present chairman of the country elevator 
committee. 

The purpose of the action is to further 
the mutual interests of those who grow the 
grain and those who market it. The plan 
was initiated following a proposal by pres- 
ident R. P. O’Brien. 

@ FARMERS COOPERATIVE, Sampo, 
Minn., has purchased the elevator at Men- 
ahga and will install feed grinding equip- 
ment and machinery. Auihorized share 
capital of the company has been increased 
from $50,000 to $100,000. 
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— vitamin 
(Continued trom Page Seven) 


One prominent member of the feed in- 
dustry recently listed shortages in order of 
their importance as follows: corn, alfalfa 
meal, labor, animal proteins, mill feeds, 
and vegetable oil meals. I am sure I need 
not point out to feed mixers and dealers 
jhat there is difficulty in obtaining corn or 
labor. I do wish to point out that alfalfa 
or other green leafy material deserves a 
very important spot on any list of feed ma- 
terials. When livestock have access to 
good pasture we need not be concerned 
about vitamin deficiencies. 

Good quality alfalfa hay, dehydrated 
cereal grass or other dried succulent green 
material is a fairly good substitute for 
pasture in supplying the vitamins. You 
will note that alfalfa is listed as a good 
source of all of the six which are likely to 
become critical. Unfortunately, the demand 
for good alfalfa will probably exceed 
greatly the supply. The first cutting of al- 
falfa this year was of poor quality in many 
cases because of poor harvesting condi- 
tions. Later cuttings are reported to be 
much better but the supply of good hay is 
sure to be curtailed by the shortage of 
farm labor and machinery. Soy bean hay, 
if cut while the leaves are still green and 
succulent, will be a fairly good substitute 
for alfalfa in many cases. 

Vitamins A and D, supplied in the form 
of fish liver oils are under the control of 
the war production board. The quantity 
which will be released for livestock feed- 
ing is a matter for speculation. Fishing has 
been resumed to some extent and some 
oils are being produced. However, the de- 
mand will no doubt be greater than the 
amount available. Yellow corn and green 
silages will be helpful in supplying vitamin 
A in many cases. 

I said that vitamin D is the only one 
likely to be plentiful. There is no need to 
worry about supplies of vitamin D because 
D-activated animal sterol is available in 
quantities sufficient to supply all require- 
ments. Irradiated yeast is another good 
source of vitamin D, and in addition is a 
high protein material. However, it should 
be remembered that irradiated yeast and 
suncured hay are practical sources of vita- 
min D only for four-footed animals. 

Vitamin K, needed principally for poultry 
rations, is supplied in green plant mate- 
rial. It is probable that sufficient alfalfa 
will be found in order to meet this require- 
ment. 

The supplies of feedstuffs which contri- 
bute vitamins of the B-complex, especially 
riboflavin, niacin and choline, are also 
limited. I have listed these in a group 
since, in general, they are carried in the 
same products. However, the different pro- 
ducts are not always equally good sources 
of each of the vitamins. For instance, dis- 
tiller’s solubles is a good source of ribo- 
flavin, niacin and choline. Whey solubles 
is also a good source of riboflavin but only 
a fair source of niacin and choline. 

Supplies of the fish products, fish meal, 
fish liver and glandular meal, and con- 
densed fish press water, are seriously lim- 
ited. The animal products, meat meal, meat 
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scrap, tankage and liver and glandular 
meal, are being produced in large quanti- 
ties but the demand outruns the supply. 
Some shipments of these materials are 
being received from South America but 
these will not be more than a small per- 
centage of the domestic supply. The milk 
products, condensed or dried butter milk, 
skim milk and whey, are available in 
diminished quantities for livestock. With 
higher incomes, the population is buying 
increased amounts of fluid milk. Further- 
more, dried milk products are being used 
in increased quantities for food and to a 
lesser extent for feed. This has been offset 
to some extent by increased production of 
yeast and distiller’s solubles. Distiller’s 


solubles from rye, corn and wheat, both 


HELP THEM 


WIN THEIR 
for 


with and without the spent grains, have 
come on the market in appreciable quan- 
tities as a result of the expanded alcohol 
production for synthetic rubber. These pro- 
ducts are helpful but supply only a small 
part of the total vitamin needs. 

While vitamin deficiencies will be of con- 
cern in 1944 it is probable that inadequate 
supplies of some other components of the 
diet will constitute even greater problems. 
To most feed dealers the greatest problem 
will be that of supplying some kind of feed 
to furnish livestock with energy and pro- 
tein. Of the minerals which are required 
for adequate nutrition, phosphate supplies 
will be the most critical. Industry is rising 
to meet the demand for supplies of this 
element by erecting a number of plants to 


E 


Keep ’Em Laying with 


STERLING EGG MASH! 


Efficiency in egg production depends on the number of 
eggs produced, quality of eggs produced, cost of eggs pro- 
duced. Sterling Egg Mash contributes to increased efficiency 
on all three counts. It’s rich in egg-building and quality- 
building ingredients. Because it helps layers produce extra 
eggs — each egg costs less. Help customers make the most 
of today’s excellent opportunity. Keep them well supplied 


with Sterling Egg Mash. 


NORTHRUP, KING 2 Co. 


Minneapolis 


DEPENDABLE SINCE 1884 


Minnesota 
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convert rock phosphate into a safe live- 
stock feed by reducing the fluorine content. 
The products are, in many cases, still 
dangerously high in fluorine—especially 
when used in dairy rations. However, 
these products are being improved and 
when used carefully can be of great value 
in extending the phosphorus supply. 


In the face of these shortages, I know 
that you feed dealers do not always find 
it easy to obtain the ingredients for mixed 
feeds in accordance with your registra- 
tions. To help relieve the situation, the 
state chemist’s office several months ago 
issued a statement permitting the listing of 
alternative ingredients on the official tags. 
At first, the number of such registrations 
was small. However, they have increased 
and a considerable number of mixers are 
now using the emergency listing of in- 
gredients. 

We receive a number of comments, pro 
and con, regarding the enforcement of the 
feeding stuffs law. One exasperated deal- 
er recently informed us that he thought 
the state chemist’s laboratory should be 
closed for the duration and our chemists 
sent to his plant to help mix feeds. On the 
other hand, a number of people have 
pointed out to us that careful inspection is 
more important in these difficult times than 
in normal times for the protection of both 
the livestock feeder and the conscientious 
feed dealer. There is always a small num- 
ber of individuals who are willing to take 
advantage of just such a situation to profit 
at the other fellow’s expense. Good inspec- 
tion keeps the number of these at a mini- 


mum. 


day's work. 


our FREE book. 


IBBERSON COMPANY 


rs and Contractors 


Edw. Reinemann & Son, Reedsville, Wis. 


Individual 
or Combination 


Building an individual plant or a 
combination all in one compact unit offers 
no problem to IBBERSON but is all in a 


You can profit by our 60 years’ ex- 
perience. Write us in confidence. Ask for 


Minneapolis, Minn 


I want to take this occasion to commend 
the great majority of you in the feed in- 
dustry who have in the face of adverse 
conditions maintained an excellent record 
in our office. I am sure that in the same 
spirit you will do your level best to spread 
the available feeds, including the vitamin- 
carrying materials, to put them to the best 
possible use in carrying Indiana's livestock 
through a difficult winter. 

@ LANDE-LARSON GRAIN CO., Stroden, 
Minn., is planning to rebuild its elevator 
which burned Sept. 18. 

@ WALTER T. LINGLE, 66, Bethany, Mo., 
feed, seed and grain merchant, died re- 
cently. 
@ UNITED GRAIN & FUEL CO., West Unity, 
Ohio, has changed its name to the Yager 
Grain & Fuel Co. 

@ FLOYD OLES, Seattle, Wash., former 
manager of the Washington Feed & Seed 
Dealers association, has been commission- 
ed a captain in the army. He also has 
two sons in service. 


W. A. MILLER PROMOTED 
William A. Miller, Lancaster county and 
eastern Pennsylvania representative for 
the Atlantic Supply Co., Baltimore, Md., 
for the past six years, has been promoted 
to assistant sales manager of the company, 
with offices in Baltimore, according to an 
announcement by George S&S. Rairigh, vice 
president, Mr. Miller was a salesman for 
Purina Mills for over 10 years before affili- 
ating with the Atlantic Supply Co. 


Machinery Outlook 
Brighter For 1944 


An improved outlook for new farm ma- 
chinery in 1944 is foreseen by the war food 
administration in an analysis of the cur- 
rent and anticipated production schedule 
of manufacturers. 

Overall raw materials authorized by the 
war production board for making general 
planting, tillage and harvesting equipment 
during the year provide for approximately 
double the quantity produced in 1943, or 
about 80 per cent of the production in 1940 
—a year in which manufacture was rela- 
tively large. The manufacture of repair 
parts will be unrestricted. 

Production for the first quarter (July 1 
to September 30, 1943) of the 1943-44 pro- 
gram of spring-use equipment, including 
land preparation machinery, seeding equip- 
ment, tillage tools and similar items, 
amounted to 760,500 units. 

Total tractor production for farm use 
during the four months ending October 31 
was slightly more than 25 per cent of the 
year’s production schedule. Component 
parts, such as anti-friction bearings, malle- 
able castings and forgings constitute the 
principal problem in connection with the 
production of farm machinery. WFA has 
been assured by the war production board 
that every step possible, consistent with 
critical military requirements, will be taken 
to expedite delivery of component parts. 
The principal bottleneck in farm machinery 
production is in bearings, one of the trou- 
ble spots of all mechanical production. 


nowadays, we may not be able to load your 
trucks to capacity, with hard-to-get feeds, 
but we'll always give you a little tonnage to 
keep you going until next time .. . 


VITAMIN OILS, MILLFEEDS, GLUTEN 
FEED, CALF MANNA, PEAT MOSS, 
STONEMO GRIT, PEARL GRIT, CON- 
DENSED BUTTERMILK, BONE MEAL, - 
ALFALFA MEAL, NOPCO X AND 
NOPCO XX, LAB-MIX, FRISKIES DOG 
FOOD, BREWERS YEAST 


and 114 other items 


FEED SUPPLIES, Inc. 


1637 S. 83rd St. 
WEST ALLIS, WIS 


3328 W. Cameron Ave. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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Guer 400 Million 


OVERNMENT owned wheat has been 

a major source of feed during the past 

year, especially in deficit areas, accord- 
ing to a summary of the agricultural situ- 
ation released by the United States depart- 
ment of agriculture. Over 400 million 
bushels of wheat were fed to livestock in 
the year ending September, 1943, a much 
larger quantity than in any previous year, 
the department said. 

The quantity of wheat fed during 1943- 
44 will depend to some extent on how 
much can be imported from Canada and 
how much can be purchased through the 
government purchase program. Present 
indications are that 250 million bushels of 
domestic wheat will be fed during the 
coming year if the 1944 wheat crop is 
average or better. About half of this total 
will be government wheat and half fed on 
the farms of wheat growers. The total will 
probably be supplemented by feed wheat 
imports from Canada. 

Stock of government wheat totaled about 
115 million bushels on October 1, about 
70 per cent of which is held in the West 
North Central section, 10 per cent in the 
South, 15 per cent in the West and small 
quantities in the East North Central and 
North Atlantic areas, according to the 
report. 

The national 1943-44 average feed grain 
supply per animal consuming unit expect- 
ed on farms on January 1, 1944, is about 
12 per cent smaller than in 1942-43 and 
eight per cent below the 1937-41 average. 
By drawing on reserve stocks the feeding 
rate per animal unit may be as large as 
the 1937-41 average, but somewhat below 
the heavy rate of feeding in 1942-43, the 
department said. Because of the difficulty 
of obtaining shipments, however, less feed 
than the 1937-41 average per animal unit 
may be available in some deficit areas. 

The feed supplies outlook for the coming 
year is smaller than last year in several 
regions. Corn Belt feed grain supplies are 
eight per cent smaller; in the drought af- 
fected southern states both feed and hay 
grain supplies are materially reduced over 
last year; in the west, feed grain supplies 
are five per cent smaller; and in the North 
Atlantic states the locally grown grain 
supply is 19 per cent smaller than in 1942. 
These states will have five to ten per cent 
less feed concentrates than a year ago, the 
department estimated. 

No corn will be available from Argentina 
until the 1944 crop is harvested, but Argen- 
tina wheat supplies are 38 per cent above 
the 1937-41 average. During 1943-44 a 
considerable quantity of wheat is expected 
to be imported from Canada. While avail- 
able shipping space will limit the total 
quantity of feed grains imported from Can- 
ada in 1943-44, total imports of oats, bar- 
ley, and wheat may be equivalent to 120 
million bushels of corn. Canadian wheat 
supplies are smaller than last year, but 
much larger than needed for Canadian 
requirements. 

The corn supply for 1943-44 is expected 
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bushels of wheat 
fed to livestock 


to be about 3,429 million bushels, on the 
basis of production indicated October 1. 
This is about 238 million bushels smaller 
than the supply last year, but 378 million 
bushels larger than the 1937-41 average, 
according to department figures. These 
estimates represent an increase of 44 mil- 


LEE Poultry Rem 


Brings ’em to your Store 


Month after month timely Lee Poul- 
try Remedy advertisements in 45 farm 


lion bushels over September 1. Corn re- 
ceipts at primary markets in August were 
nearly double July receipts and were ade- 
quate to meet the needs of corn processors, 
but commercial supplies are still much be- 
low the requirements of feed mixers and 
livestock feeders in deficit feed areas. The 
commercial stocks of corn of the 46 termi- 
nal markets were reduced to 5.6 million 
bushels in late August, the lowest level in 
recent years. 

@ MISSOURI FARMERS ASSOCIATION, 
which recently purchased the W. W. Pol- 
lock Milling & Elevator Co. mill, at Mexico, 
Mo., has been granted priorities for a soy- 
bean plant and new mill machinery, and 
construction has been started, M. C. Maze, 
manager, has announced. 


edy ADVERTISING 


production. Tie-up with the large space 
GIZZARD CAPSULES PO- 


A 
and poultry periodicals are reaching SPRAY, LEEMULSION and TONAX 


over 9,000,000 circulation . 


RADIO ON NATION’S 
LEADING FARM 
STATIONS 


The ‘‘Lee Farm Hour’ fea- 
turing top-flight talent plus 
timely poultry talks by Dr. 
Vv. C. Fretz, nationally 
known authority. Now work- 
ing for you on many sta- 
tions. Brings folks to your 
store for Lee Remedies. 


. . telling 
folks in your territory why the Lee 
Products you sell help them increase 
vital wartime eggs and poultry meat 


GEO. H. LEE COMPANY, OMAHA 8, NEBRASKA 


ads appearing in fall and winter issues. 
Make your store Poultry Health Head- 


quarters by displaying, featuring Lee 
Remedies. 


80 PAGE LEEWAY 
POULTRY BOOK 


Contains 80 well-illustrated pages 
covering sanitation, management 
and care of flocks as well as preven- 
tion, symptoms and treatment of 
common poultry diseases. Over % 
million copies distributed in 1943. 
Also full color displays, posters, 
booklets furnished Lee Dealers. 
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STRASMA & SON, Gillman, be- 
lieve that a face can be a fortune in 
the feed business as well as anywhere 
else. That is why, when they built their 
feed store right against the paved highway 
at the southern extremity of the town two 
years ago, they emphasized neatness and 
installed two large, attractive windows for 
display purposes. 

As the photo below illustrates, the pass- 
er-by can tell at a glance exactly what Ed 
Strasma & Son's Feed store has to offer. 


UST one item alone 

. . reduced repair 

expense .. . will pay for 

a Jacobson ECONOMY 

Electro-Magnetic SEPARA- 
TOR in a short time. 


You get better grinding 
results, too, when parts 
are not dulled by tramp 
iron. You can increase 
your sales by featuring 
“metal-free” feeds. 


helps little store 
do big business 


Effective use of the window space has 
proved very profitable in merchandising 
the firm's products. The Vitality line is sold 
almost exclusively. Another advantage of 
the location is that there is always plenty 
of parking space. 

Mr. Strasma's ingenuity is further dem- 


SELF-CLEANING 


Thus, the most important advantage costs you practically 
nothing—the protection against major machine damage 
and against the serious risk of fire or explosion sometimes 
caused by tramp iron. You need this protection on your 
hammerbills, roller mills, attrition mills, corn cutters and 
other process machinery. 


A Jacobson ECONOMY magnetic unit is easily installed 
by your own workmen. It catches and holds securely 
(until released) all sizes and shapes of iron pieces — in- 
cluding bearing balls, the real test of a magnetic separator. 
It has class “A” approval. Write now for full information. 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS 


1074 Tenth Avenue S. E. Minneapolis, 14, Minn. 


Grinders — Corn Cutters — Feed Mixers 


THE neat appearance of the 
Strasma Feed store Gillman, 
lIll., plus an imposing sales rec- 
ord, demonstrates what effec- 
tive merchandising can do for 
even the smallest feed store. 


onstraied by the feed mixer which he 
built when he found himself unable to 
purchase what he wanted on account of 
the war. The mixer holds half a ton. It is 
octagonal in shape, and the opening for 
filling or emptying is tightly closed by a 
double door that really “squeezes” shut 
so that nothing can spill through. It is 
locked shut with a hasp. Mr. Strasma put 
in a set of belt pulleys and installed an 
electric motor. Within the mixer he has a 
few cross-pieces of wood to help the mix- 
ing during the tumbling process. The mixer 
functions like a great wooden churn and 
has been serving its purpose very ade- 
quately, but as soon as the war is over he 
expects to install more efficient equipment. 
In addition to selling feeds, the Strasmas 
maintain a poultry service, charging a 
small fee for vaccinating and culling birds. 
Many feed firms provide such service prac- 
tically without cost but Ed Strasma charges 
for his services and keeps on getting more 
business all the time. The Strasmas keep 
a flock of 3500 chickens in well-kept build- 
ings and yards on an acre of land adjoin- 
ing the mill property, demonstrating proper 
use of their own products on the birds. 
The success which Ed Strasma & Son 
have enjoyed in their little feed store at 
the edge of this small Illinois town can be 
attributed to their own ingenuity in realiz- 
ing the value of effective merchandising 
and to their adaptability in meeting the 
problems created by the times. 


@ HEMPHILL SOY PRODUCTS CO., Ken- 
nett, Mo., has been organized by Hempill 
Bros. The company will construct a new 
soybean plant on the site of the old Hemp- 
hill Lumber Co. 


@ MIGHELL ELEVATOR, Lake City, Iowa, 
which was destroyed by fire last May, has 
been completely rebuilt and is now open 
for business. 

@ JOHN J. ABBOTT, Wyoming, Ill., has 
sold the Wyoming Grain Co., of which he 
was operator and sole owner, to a group 
of Peoria men who incorporated and took 
over the business on November 1. B. E. 
Wrigley, Peoria, president of the George 
W. Cole Grain Co., is one of the incorpor- 
ators and majority stockholders in the 
new corporation. 
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ing of grain to a cow giving 30 pounds of 
four per cent milk, when the grain mix 
should contain about 18, 30 and 25 per 
cent of protein to supplement mixed clover 
and timothy, mixed grass and timothy 
hays, respectively. 

2—A short supply of both roughage and 
grain or a reduction of grain feeding to a 
level at which the cow cannot eat enough 
roughage so that she gets only the mini- 
mum rather than the optimum quantity of 
T.D.N. In such a case the cow would re- 
quire a grain mixture containing from 20 
to 30 per cent of protein to balance her 
ration with the above-mentioned hays. 

3—If as present information indicates, the 
supply of protein feeds becomes relatively 
more liberal than the supply of total con- 
centrates along the eastern seaboard and 
we need to calculate rations on a basis of 
optimum protein but minimum T.D.N., then 
to make a balanced ration, grain mixtures 
should contain over 20 per cent protein 
with clover hay, and 28-35 per cent with 
mixed or timothy hay. 

4—Cows producing at a medium level, 
say, 20 pounds of four per cent milk and 
fed fairly heavy on roughage, say, 1.5 
pounds hay and three pounds silage per 
hundred-weight in which case balancing 
the ration containing timothy hay at an 
optimum T.D.N. level with grain would re- 
quire less than three pounds provided it 
contained about 35 per cent protein. 

As compared to this latter, a similar cow 
giving 40 pounds of milk would need about 


12 pounds of a grain mixture containing 
only about 20 per cent of protein because 
a much larger proportion of her total nuiri- 
ents would come from the grain. 

With curtailed grain feeding it is more 
difficult to make up one mixture that is 
adjustable to individual cows with widely 
varying levels of production. 

Never has there been a time when the 
feeding of grain strictly according to pro- 
duction has been so important as during 
the present season. This practice is defi- 
nitely a grain saver for low-producing 
cows are often fed more than they need 
and cows with ability to produce heavily 
are often under-fed. In the first case pre- 
cious grain is almost wasted and in the 
second much needed milk production is 
curtailed. 

It is not safe for the feeder to rely on 
memory for rate of feeding. He should 
from milk weights and fat tests and size 
and condition of the cow make up a feed 
chart for each cow and in some way al- 
ways keep it before him when feeding. It 
may be argued that this cannot be done 
because of the shortage of labor and that 
may be true in some cases, but there never 
was a time when it would pay so well to 
use the extra labor needed if it can be 
obtained. 

If the grain supply is not sufficient to 
go around, it may be advisable to full feed 
recently fresh heavy producers, half feed 
the medium producers or those in the sec- 
ond third of lactation and radically reduce 
or keep all grain from low producers or 
cows in the last third of lactation. 

Another item of major importance is cow 


FEED MIXERS 


Here is a really complete line 
of mixers, built to mix feed 
faster and to take a minimum 
of floor space. Quiet and de- 
pendable in operation. More 
economical because Sidney 


Vitand has 


comfort which pays good dividends in both 
volume of production and reduction in 
unit costs. Among the things which con- 
tribute to such comfort are ample supplies 
of salt and water, reasonable freedom, 
good beds, pure air, sunshine, shade in 
hot weather, gentle treatment and regu- 
larity in feeding, milking, and other routine 
procedure. 

During the abnormal conditions of the 
present emergency, New England feedmen 
will advocate means of maintaining effi- 
cient milk production at a high level with 
the least possible amount of grain feeding 
in contrast to emphasizing heavy grain 
feeding for greater profit. They will advise 
the production and feeding of more and 
better roughage—pasture, hay and silage 
—to be supplemented by whatever con- 
centrates are availabie, these latter to be 
carefully apportioned according to indi- 
vidual cow production and the amount and 
quality of roughage with special attention 
to the recently fresh heavier milkers and 
without forgetting the matter of condition- 
ing in preparation for freshening. 

@ W. D. GATES, Valley City, N. D., is the 
new manager of the Hendrum Coop. ele- 
vator, at Hendrum, Minn. 
@ FRED R. FISHER, Waupaca, Wis., for- 
mer state senator, has been appointed a 
member of the state grain and warehouse 
commission to replace Clarence Grace, 
Superior, whose term expired last Febru- 
ary. Other members of the commission are 
Edward W. Richardson, Ladysmith, and 
Peter Skamser, Superior. 


become an "Old Reliable"... A 


Mixers take less time and 
power to do the work. They 
are equipped with silent 
gears that run in oil with the 
gear box oil-tight. Models to 
fit your needs in either motor 
driven, flat or V belt types. 


Manutacturers of: 


Corn Crackers and Graders 
Grain and Seed Cleaners 
Electric Truck Hoists 

Ear Corn Crushers 

Corn Shellers 

Feed Mixers 

Elevators, etc. 


Write today for catalog! 


THES GRAIN MACHINERY C0. 


“Manufacturers for over 75 years” @ SIDNEY, OHIO 
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Time-tested Vitamin A and D Oil widely and 
confidently used throughout the Feeding Trade. 


Available as ever at potency levels in accord- 
ance with revised Government Regulations L-40. 


Vitand is prepared in Potencies from 800D and 
4000A to 85D and 200A—thus suiting your 
individua] requirements: 


The preparation is biologically controlled . . . 
the raw materials are carefully selected under 
detailed laboratory testing . . . the finished 
product is a dependable “Old Faithful" for your 
Feeding Requirements. 


VITANDRY 


VitanDry in powder form is available 
in Potencies of 2000D and 400D. 


E.F. DREW & CO., Inc. 


OIL and FAT PROCESSORS « « - EDIBLE and INDUSTRIAL 
BOONTON. N.J. NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 
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the end of the war there will be an un- 
precedented demand for livestock feeds 
and many other items related to the pro- 
duction of dairy products, poultry, hogs, 
and sheep. 

“With hundreds of millions of people 
demanding food in the vast rehabilitation 
program, besides a mighty catch-up period 
in which Americans will work to get back 
on normal living schedules, we can look 
forward to a long period of prosperity in 
business and in the feed business in par- 
ticular,” he said. 

“But,” Mr. Ducat hastened to add, “to 
insure continued prosperity, feed dealers 


will do well to maintain customer relation- 
ships on a courteous, diplomatic basis now, 
carefully educating them to meet whatever 
emergencies arise. The continued good 
will of our customers is worth far more to 
us than the present opportunity to assume 
an attitude of independence.” 
@ MELLOTT GRAIN CO., Mellott, Ind., is 
constructing a new soybean processing 
plant with a capacity of 400,000 bushels. 


@ THOR GRAIN CO has purchased the 
Federal-North Iowa Grain Co. plant at 
Thor, lowa which it is using for additional 
storage space. 

© 


@ PANDORA MILLING CO., Pandora, Ohio, 
has purchased the Grovedale Feed Co. 
from Myron Elliott. 


4,000,000 units per pound for 
4-footed animals only. Approxi- 
mately 5 cents supplies the 
Vitamin D needs of cattle and 
swine during a normal life span. 


In Your Search for Dependability Plus Economy in 


You can follow the lead of nationally known manufacturers of 
breakfast foods, dog foods, fluid milk with Vitamin D added, 
etc. You will find their chemists almost universally specify 


IRRADIATED 
ERGOSTEROL (VIOSTEROL) 


D-activated Vegetable Sterol 
PRODUCED UNDER THE STEENBOCK PROCESS 
Selected as the source of Vitamin D in virtually all fortified food 


and drug items, Irradiated Ergosterol has stood the discriminating 
tests of scientific men for stability and dependability. 


WISCONSIN ALUMNI 
RESEARCH FOUNDATION 
Approved for 


| VITAMIN D 
| upon periodic 
tests 


Economical and Easy to Mix 
Disbursed in Soy Bean Meal 


ers, IFCO Brand Irradiated 
Ergosterol provides you with a 
lower-cost, highly dependable 
source of Vitamin D for four- 
footed animals. It will pay you 
to investigate it. 


Iowa Feed Company now pro- 
vides Irradiated Ergosterol in 
convenient, easily mixed, eco- 
nomical form for feed manufac- 
turers. Already proven by a 
season’s feed lot testing by 
many leading feed manufactur- 


“We Mix No Branded Commercial Feeds” 

Several State “a 
Agencies Now J. J. Michols 
Open on Eastern 

tative 
IFCO “IECO 
Brand i 0 W A F E FE D C 0 IRRADIATED 
| ERGOSTEROL 
Inadiated 618-20 DES MOINES BLDG. Contact him at 
Ergosterol DES MOINES, IOWA 
Write, Wire ew York, N. Y. 
Ph 
or Phone C. mM. Stormes Worth 2.3140 
Manager 
e90 e 


Jan. 31 Is Deadline 
For Wage Statement 


A reminder to employers that January 
31, 1944 is the deadline for distribution to 
employes and filing of form W-2 is being 
issued by the bureau of internal revenue. 
This form is a statement showing total 
wages paid during the calendar year 1943 
and the amount of income and victory tax 
withheld from such wages under the pro- 
visions of the new “pay-as-you-go” income 
tax plan. 

Duplicates of form W-2 must be filed, 
together with the employer's quarterly re- 
port of taxes withheld (W-1l) with the 
collector of internal revenue in the employ- 
er’s district by January 31. However, em- 
ployers are urged to have these forms pre- 
pared well in advance and to make any 
necessary preparations for the task now, 
particularly in cases where employers will 
need to assign special personal and ar- 
range adequate records. 

The bureau of internal revenue estimates 
that 50 <aillion people will be required to 
file income tax returns next year, and the 
task will be more complicated than ever 
before. Since it is expected that the de- 
mands for help from the collectors of in- 
ternal revenue will be unprecedentedly 
great, it is important that taxpayers have 
the information they need for filing at the 
earliest possible date, so they can file 
their returns in time. 

Employers will be supplied with copies 
of the W-2 form by the collectors of inter- 
nal revenue. The form requires these 
simple facts: (1) name of employe, com- 
plete address and social security number, 
(2) name and address of employer, (3) 
amount of wages paid the employe during 
the calendar year 1943, and (4) amount of 
income and victory taxes withheld during 
the calendar year 1943. Distribution of 
forms to employes early in January is re- 
quested by the bureau. 


Cliff Has “Paneful” 
Hunting Experience 


His unbounded enthusiasm for pheasant 
hunting is costing Clifford DuBois, Iowa- 
Minnesota representative of the Calcium 
Carbonate Co., Chicago, Ill., one new car 
window and a lot of friendly “razzing” at 
the hands of his fellow huntsmen. 

On a recent pheasant hunting expedition 
in northeastern Iowa with a group of his 
friends in the feed business, Mr. DuBois 
flushed a fine pheasant and “leveled” to 
get the bird without noticing that his car 
was parked between him and the flying 
pheasant. All he “bagged” was the car 
window. 

Friends and acquaintances have since 
been refusing Mr. DuBois’ hunting offers, 
arguing that next time all of them might 
not get out of the car in time. Incidentally, 
the trip was in other respects a complete 
success, with all members of the party 
bagging the limit. 


@ MURPHY GRAIN & MILLING CC., 
Owensboro, Ky., was destroyed by fire re- 
cently. Loss was estimated at $50,000. 
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ACCOUNTS WITH 


‘WALTER FISHER 
C.R. GOFORTH 


/MABILLAN MCMILLAN | 
HARVEY 


MILLER 


SAVANHAN 


atte. 


LAWERENCE MILLER 


A MILLER 


RANK WEAVER, owner and manager of 

Weaver's Feed store, Industrial City, 
Mo., recently hit upon an idea that resulted 
in the collection of 72 per cent of his de- 
linquent accounts within a 30 day period 
and at the end of 16 months left less than 
10 per cent of the money outstanding on 
the books as uncollectible. 

A year and a half ago, Mr. Weaver 
found that he had 35 persons on his past 
due accounts who had not made any pay- 
ments for periods ranging from one to four 


‘years. These 35 accounts totaled $850. 


“I didn’t see why I should have to fur- 
nish free feed for someone else's stock,” 
reasoned Mr. Weaver, “and it wasn’t fair 
to my good paying customers. Nor did I 
think it was fair to absorb the $850 in an 
increased retail price margin. Therefore, 
in fairness to all, I began my collection 
campaign by putting my business on a 
strictly cash basis. 

“I realized that I had not been firm 
enough in dealing with these past due ac- 


WHY WORRY 


counts, although I had repeatedly sent 
them statements and all but begged them 


to pay their bills. Finally I came to the 
conclusion that I would have to attack the 
problem from a different, more effective 
angle.” 

Instead of starting lawsuits, Mr. Weaver 
erected a blackboard measuring six by 
eigth feet in front of his store, which is 
situated on a busy federal highway. He 
left the sign blank for a few days to arouse 
curiosity; then he sent a registered letter 
to each delinquent customer, informing him 
that if his account was not paid in full 
within 30 days his name and the amount 
he owed would be posted on the sign, in 
full public view. 

At the end of the 30 day waiting period, 
25 of the 35 delinquent accounts were paid 
in full! In accordance with his warning, Mr. 
Weaver posted the remaining ten names on 
the blackboard shown at left. Last August 
he took the sign down. Eight more of the 
accounts had been paid in full, one cus- 
tomer had died and the other had moved 
to an unknown address. Mr. Weaver had 
collected more than 90 per cent of the 
original $850 which had been outstanding, 
and he had spent no money on collection 
fees, attorney’s fees or expensive court 
action. 

Furthermore, Mr. Weaver's firm method 
of collection and conversion to a cash basis 
did not harm his business one bit. In fact, 
some of the customers who had avoided 
him because they owed him money, are 
now good cash customers. 


Most feed dealers and poultrymen as well are 
somewhat worried about their feed supply for 
the coming season. Avoid feed and flock wor- 
ries. Start those pullets off today on 


WISCONSIN 
EGG MAKER 


BiG FOUR 
MASH 


Once started on this money-making egg pro- 
ducer, they will be steady customers for the 
whole season. Get set to build up your fall egg 
mash business by stocking up NOW on Wiscon- 
sin Egg Maker or Big Four. 


NORTHERN MILLING CO. 


Since 1883 


WAUSAU WISCONSIN 
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SOYBEAN OR MIXED FEED PLANT? 


This plant located in Alliance, Ohio, is suitable for quick 
conversion into a soybean processing or feed mixing plant. 

The plant is served by the Pennsylvania and New York 
Central Railroad. 

Alliance is a freight rate breaking point for grain and grain 
products. It is the gateway to the Pennsylvania and eastern 
live stock feeding, area. 

This plant and property can be bought for $35,000.00 if a 
quick sale can be made to close an estate. 

For information call or write 


GEORGE P. SAMMAN, 
1509 Williamson Building. 
Cleveland (14) Ohio 
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membership amended the rule. 
Generally speaking, the rules committee, 
ordinarily controlled by the administration, 
doesn't bring out bills unless the adminis- 
tration is interested in their passage. 
Now you can understand why leadership 
and committees are determining factors, far 
more than speeches made on the floor, in 
the passage or rejection of legislation. 
In the nature of legislative procedure, 
very heavy responsibility rests with the 
committee. They can take the time for in- 
tensive investigation and study of bills. 
They hold hearings which last days at a 
time. They can give the thorough study 
which, by a House in open session, consid- 


ering a great volume of legislation, would 
be impossible. Theoretically, of course, the 
House has control over the activities of its 
speaker and committees. The House by 
majority vote can compel the speaker to 
re-assign a bill to another committee. But 
this is not often done. 

When the rules committee gives a bill a 
rule and the House accepts it, the latter is 
immediately put in a strait-jacket with re- 
spect to consideration. Perhaps the debate 
is limited to four hours. Perhaps amend- 
ment is forbidden. Time for consideration 
in committee of the whole is usually divid- 
ed equally between majority and minority 
sides. The ranking members on the respec- 
tive sides have the assignment of time to 
members. 

They usually first take care of committee 


There has never been the demand that exists today for protein-rich soy- 


bean oil meal. Even with expanded soybean acreage, soybean oil meal 
supplies will be limited for some time to come. 


But if we all work together, we can stretch those supplies. You can help 


yourself and your country by telling your customers how to make soybean 


oil meal go further. 


For example, remind customers against wasting protein by feeding pro- 
duction rations to dry stock and bulls. Suggest that they put pigs on good 
pasture, and restrict soybean oil meal in their fattening rations... after 
they’ve reached 75 to 100 pounds. Of course, customers know these and 
many other practical conservation methods... but often they may forget 


to practice what they know. 


Tell them, too, they can get help on how to conserve protein-rich feeds 
by sending for the U.S. Department of Agriculture’s bulletin, “Government- 
Industry Protein Conservation Program.” 


Swift & Company 


Mills at Champaign, Illinois + Cairo, Illinois » Des Moines, Iowa . Fostoria, Ohio 
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members who wish to be heard. Other 
members, of course, may ask for time and 
be assigned it. Sometimes there is more 
time than is needed; other times on im- 
portant measures, time is often entirely 
too short. So it happens that although a 
representative may be an expert on a 
subject under discussion, but not a mem- 
ber of the committee having the bill under 
control or the time assignment, he may be 
completely eliminated from the discussion. 

But at the conclusion of that debate, the 
so-called five-minute rule applies. A mem- 
ber may ask for five minutes to offer an 
amendment or to discuss the bill. If the 
committee chairman thinks the amendment 
has sufficient merit, perhaps 20 or 30 min- 
utes may be granted for the one amend- 
ment. A majority vote on the floor may 
determine the time allowed. When time is 
growing late, action may be taken to 
shorten the debate. 

The Senate has its own procedure for the 
consideration of bills originating with it. 
Bills passed by the House go to the Senate 
and vice versa—to be referred to commit- 
tees out of which they may, or may not 
come. In the 77th Congress the adminis- 
tration had much greater control over the 
Senate than the House and it happened 
with a number of very important bills that 
House action, getting headlines throughout 
the nation, came to nothing or was subject 
to drastic revision in the Senate. When 
House and Senate have both passed a 
measure, but in somewhat different forms, 
it goes to a conference committee made up 
of men from both chambers. These work 
to secure a modified bill on which both 
houses will agree. 

In every Congress bills reach the floor 
and as business men discover their con- 
tents, representatives are besieged with 
telegrams, long distance calls, letters. With 
this knowledge of legislature procedure, a 
feed dealer or other business man can 
understand the strategic importance of go- 
ing to work on a measure weeks, perhaps 
months, before a bill reaches the House 
floor. At that latter point it may be too 
late for effective House action—the hard 
work will have to be done in the Senate. 

But if the existence of a bill in committee 
is known it is possible to keep check on it. 
Your congressman will always be glad to 
report to you on the present status of a bill 
which has been introduced. Oftentimes, in 
informal conversation with the committee 
chairman, he can get a good picture of 
the bill's prospects. And while a bill is in 
committee it is possible for interested and 
qualified individuals and groups to supply 
the individual members of the committee 
with complete information, to exchange 
letters with them, to hold personal conver- 
sations, to appear at hearings. 

In recent years scores of bills have pass- 
ed Congress and become law, containing 
provisions which obviously were objection- 
able and inequitable to certain groups. 
And in many cases had these groups fol- 
lowed a bill closely, they could have se- 
cured elimination of the objectionable pro- 
visions in committee, simply by entering 
protest and stating their case. 

(The second and concluding chap- 
ter in this discussion will appear in 
the January issue of The Feed Bag.) 
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Paper Sauing 


APER is very valuable these days and 
should be saved wherever possible. By 
saving paper we assist in winning the 
war. Anyway, most of us are not wasters. 
We dislike the idea of throwing anything 
away that can be used. 
Here is a paper-saving method that this 
writer has been using for some time— 
using filing jackets over and over when 


Paper 


Old File 


OLD TITLE 


re-use is at all possible. The method is 
simply to paste the new label over the old 
one. This at first had its objectionable fea- 
tures in that the pasted labels would 
sometimes peel off. They dry, curl, are 
read with difficulty, and sometimes fall off 
unless properly applied. 

It was then discovered that an excellent 
method of labeling was to make the label 
“straddle” the file and paste it to both 
sides of the file as illustrated in the ac- 
companying sketch. When pasted in this 
way the label will not fall off, will not curl, 
and is more easily read and handled. In 
fact the writer considers this method better 
than lettering directly on the new file be- 
cause with this method white paper can 
be used and you can type on the slip of 
paper with a typewriter. It is impossible 
to type titles directly onto filing jackets 
with a typewriter of ordinary make or 
width. For that reason the writer now uses 
this method even on new files. 


HANDY METHOD TO ALLIGN 
FEED PLANT MACHINERY 


To determine whether or not machines in 
your feed plant are parallel, whether sides 
are parallel, whether shafts are parallel, 
etc., here is an excellent practical kink. If 
it is found that the objects are not parallel 
and you want them to be parallel, this 
kink will enable you to make them so with 
least difficulty. 

In the first place, don't use a tape line 
or cord. Use a wooden stick as indicated 


POSITION A POSITION B 


in the sketch. A stick is far better for the 
purpose for reasons that will be obvious 
to any reader after giving this method 
thought. 

Use a stick of precise length—just long 
enough to touch both objects when cor- 
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tip for re-using 
filing jackets 


by F. W. MADISON 


rectly spaced, as in position A in the 
sketch. Then by moving the stick to posi- 
tion B or any other position and swinging 
it around one end, as shown by means of 
the dotted arcs, the distance “x” that the 


Why 


objects are out of parallel is easily mea- 
sured. The fault is then readily rectified by 
moving one or the other of the objects until 
both ends of the stick will “just touch” in 
any position all along the line. 
@ MOUNDRIDGE MILLING CO. plant, 
Pleasant Hill, Mo., was destroyed by fire 
recently. The loss was estimated at over 
$15,000. 
@ EASTMAN CARTWRIGHT LUMBER CoO., 
Lancaster, Wis., has purchased the Henry 
Cordts Feed store at Platteville. 
@ COLCHESTER MILLING CO., Colchester, 
Ill., is constructing a building east of the 
mill to house soybean processing machin- 
ery. 


December marks the second anniversary of Pearl Harbor, the 
third Christmas of War, and the close of the year of our Lord one 


thousand nine hundred forty-three. 
Though the struggle ahead may be 
long, may we pause to wish you and 
yours, in whatever land, on every 
sea, a Merry Christmas and all suc- 
cess in our greater united effort in 
the New Year of 1944. 
ee 
SEND THE COUPON TODAY! 


PRATER 


PRATER PULVERIZER CO. 
1825 S. 55th Ave. Chicago, Illinois 
[ ] Corn Cutter [ ] Blue Streak Advance 
[ ] Blue Streak Standard { ] Blue Streak 
{ ] Twin Spiral Mixer Streamliner 


Please send me information on the 
mills checked above. 


Name 
Address 
City 


State 
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sible after the war and to name the build- 
ing in honor of Professor Halpin. 

“The Central Retail Feed association is 
sponsoring this campaign to raise funds 
but we want you to accept the gift as from 
the feed industry of the entire country 
rather than from just the members of our 
more or less local organization. The indus- 
try has indicated that it will cooperate and 
we also hope that poultrymen and hatch- 
erymen everywhere will give us a helping 
hand and that the regents, when the time 
comes, will see that sufficient money is 
available to assure Wisconsin the nation’s 
finest poultry research and educational 
plant.” 

In accepting the gift President Dykstra 
said he wanted to congratulate both the 
feed and poultry industries on a move 
which should ultimately help solve one of 
their mutual problems—that of cooperating 


in the production of ever better, more econ- 
omical poultry feed capable of enhancing 
their prosperity and the public welfare. 

“I am particularly gratified,’ said Presi- 
dent Dykstra, “at the evidence this dona- 
tion provides for the possibilities of team- 
work among farmers, industry and research 
institutions. It is very much to the interest 
of farmers and the feed industry alike to 
assure that what goes into the feed bag is 
the most economical and efficient combina- 
tion of ingredients which science can de- 
vise.” 

Prof. Halpin stated he was deeply grati- 
fied at the honor bestowed on him and 
promised the donors that they would not 
be disappointed in their investment. 

“While the past 30 or 40 years have 
been exceedingly fruitful there is every 
reason to look forward to even greater re- 
sults from research and teamwork between 
our respective industries,” said Prof. Hal- 
pin. “To a research man, the problems 
which make the greatest impression are 
not those which have already been solved, 


FOR OUTSTANDING RESULTS 
MARBLEHEAD MINERAL FEED 


Formula 20 contains 
calcium, phosphorus, 
salt, iron, copper, 
iodine, manganese, ir- 
radiated yeast (fur- 
nishes Vitamin D). 


FORMULA 20 


Especially recommended where a high calcium 
and phosphorus content, and other minerals are re- 
quired by high producing cows, and other animals, 
where the ration may be deficient in the Formula 20 
minerals, and vitamin D. 

This new mineral feed, extensively tried in the 
field, assures quick turnover at a good profit. 
simple, yet is a product of extensive research. No 
filler or inactive ingredients. 

Formula 20 sells, because it is popularly priced; 
and it produces results. The farmer can afford to 
buy it. Therefore you sell more of it. 

Investigate the sales and profit possibilities, at 
once. Ask your jobber for details, or write direct. 


MARBLEHEAD LIME CO. 


160 N. LaSalle St., Chicago, Ill. 


It is 


Dealers in all parts of the country are 
making a profit selling this well- 
known product to dairy farmers and 
poultry raisers. If you are not familiar 
with HTH-15, it will pay you to 
investigate. 

For Dairymen—In the dairy, HTH-15 
is used to treat utensils and containers 
to keep bacteria counts down and to 
avoid rejects. It is a free-flowing pow- 
der that will not freeze or get lumpy. 


HTH-15 is Widely Advertised in Farm, Dairy and Poultry Papers 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (INC.) 
60 East 42nd Street « New York, N. Y. 
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A Chlorine Bactericide and Disinfectant 


For Poultrymen—HTH-15 is used as 
a spray or rinse to help disinfect 
equipment and houses. Also dusted 
as a floating powder over birds to 
induce discharge of mucus from up- 
per respiratory tract due to colds. Use 
ordinary dust gun. Hatcheries use 
HTH-15 as cleanup agent. 

In these days of labor shortage use 
HTH-15 for its 
efficiency and 
dependability. 
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but rather those which remain to be solv- 
ed. There is no lack of such unfinished 
business now, nor is there likely to be in 
the forseeable future.” 

The $10,200 comprising the nucleous of 
the “Halpin House” trust fund was made 
up of donations received from the following 
firms: 

Arcady Farms Milling Co., Chicago, III.; 
Murphy Products Co., Burlington, Wis.; Oy- 
ster Shell Products Corp., St. Louis; King 
Midas Flour Mills, Minneapolis; National 
Food Co., Fond du Lac, Wis.; Northern 
Milling Co., Wausau, Wis.; The Lincoln 
Mill, Merrill, Wis.; Doughboy Mills, New 
Richmond, Wis.; Albert Zutter Elevator, 
Chippewa Falls, Wis.; The Paetow Co., 
Milwaukee; General Mills, Inc., Minnea- 
polis; Russell-Miller Milling Co., Minnea- 
polis; Reinders Bros., Elm Grove, Wis.; The 
Borden Co., New York; Calcium Carbonate 
Co., Chicago; Feed Supplies, Inc., Milwau- 
kee; La Budde Feed & Grain, Milwaukee; 
and the Central Retail Feed association. 

Two other feed manufacturers who did 
not wish any publicity in connection with 
their donation made their checks payable 
to the Central Retail Feed association. 
These contributions were turned in under 
the name of the association. 

Any member of the feed, poultry or 
hatchery industries, or any other firm or 
individual who wishes to contribute to the 
“Halpin House” fund is requested to notify 
the Central Retail Feed association, 741 N. 
Milwaukee street, Milwaukee, Wis. 


O’Brien Nominated 
For A Fourth Term 


Departing from all precedent the nomin- 
ating committee of the Chicago Board of 
Trade for the fourth consecutive time has 
selected P. R. O’Brien for president. Harry 
C. Schaack and Richard F. Uhlmann, first 
and second vice presidents respectively, 
were also renominated on the slate of can- 
didates to be voted on at the annual elec- 
tion scheduled for Jan. 10, 1944. 

Nominations to the board of directors in- 
clude: Earle M. Combs, Jr., Thomas J. Friel, 
Thomas E. Hosty, S. J. Meyers, Frank A. 
Miller, and Lacy J. Lee. 

Barring the possibility of the filing of 
other names by petition within the speci- 
fied time limit, the selections made by the 
nominating committee are tantamount to 
election. 

@ HOVEY JEFFERY, Treaty, Ind., has suc- 
ceeded Clyde Ogar as manager of the 
Wabash County Farm Bureau elevator. 
@ RUDOLPH ANDERSON, Detroit, Mich., 
and his brother Ivan Anderson of LaCrosse, 
Wis., have purchased the W. E. Chenoweth 
mill at Blair, Wis. 


Upping Your 
Please Hitler 
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Larry Wherry Joins 
Feed Council Staff 


J. A. McConnell, chairman of the Feed 
industry Council, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Larry Wherry of Chicago, as 
vice chairman of the council. Mr. Wherry 
will take over his new work immediately, 
occupying office space at the council's 
headquarters, Room 625, Monadnock Bldg., 
Chicago. 

Mr. McConnell explained that the in- 
creasing demands being placed on the 


LARRY WHERRY 


council in their efforts to conserve and 
properly utilize America’s dwindling feed 
supplies made it necessary to add a full- 
time working member who was thoroughly 
familiar with the feed industry. He stated 
that Mr. Wherry’s long background in the 
feed industry made him ideally suited to 
serve as a working partner with vice-chair- 
man Frank Boling, whose untiring efforts 
have meant so much in carrying out the 
council's program during the past year. 

For the past two years, Mr. Wherry has 
been with the Sherman & Marquette adver- 
tising agency as account executive and 
writer. Before that, he was employed by 
the Ralston Purina Co. in St. Louis for 
15 years, directing advertising and in- 
formational work on poultry and livestock 
feeding. 

Since the Feed Industry Council was or- 
ganized in December, 1942, Mr. Wherry has 
acted as information director of the coun- 
cil, actively carrying out the educational 
program of the protein conservation cam- 
paign and the other projects which the 
council has undertaken. 

@ D. ELDON RODDIS, Rochester, Minn., is 
now associated with his father, David Rod- 
dis, in the Roddis Feed Co. 
ee --— 
@ T. C. SWANEY, Kansas City, Mo., has 
purchased the Keys Milling Co. at Platte 
City. He is continuing to operate the mill 
as a feed plant. The flour mill unit will re- 
main idle for the present. 
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HONOR HOWARD KELLOGG 

Executives and employes of Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Buffalo, N. Y., recent- 
ly honored Howard Kellogg, president, by 
presenting him with a gold atmospheric 
clock and a gold emblem set with an 
emerald. The occasion marked Mr. Kel- 
logg's completion of 40 years of service 
with the firm. 
@ DALE TEAFORD, Greenville, Ohio, has 
purchased the Greenville Farmers Ex- 
change, operated by G. D. Stemen for the 
past three years. 

@ LAWRENCE HOSKINS, Cedar Rapids, 
Iowa, is the new plant manager of the 
Iowa Milling Co., a soybean unit of Car- 
gill, Inc. He succeeds E. W. Engberg. 


@ VERNE WEHRLE, Taintor, Iowa, recently 
purchased the Farmers Elevator Co. at 
Lynnville. The business will be known as 
the Lynnville Elevator Co. and will be 
managed by Edward Northcutt. 

-- 


MERCK & CO. REPEATS 

Under-Secretary of War Robert P. Patter- 
son has announced that all three plants of 
Merck & Co., Inc., manufacturing chemists, 
have won the army-navy production award 
for the second time. The company’s main 
plant is located at Rahway, N. J., the 
East Falls plant at Philadelphia, Pa., and 
the Stonewall! plant at Elkton, Va. Among 
some of the most important products which 
Merck & Co. is supplying to our armed 
forces and allies are penicillin, atabrine, 
sulfa drugs, and vitamins. 


Get the Other Half 


of this 


sally accepted. 


from — 


6761 Broadway -® 


VITAMIN STORY! 


When Conkeys first pioneered 
the addition of important growth 
and health vitamins to commer- 
cial feeds, they fought a lone 
battle. Today the Vitamin Sup- 
plement idea is almost univer- 


— But that’s only HALF of 
Conkeys VITAMIN STORY 


We protect the fat soluble vitamins by our Y-O 
Process, to give prolonged potency. We not only 
put the EXTRA vitamins into every pound of 
Conkeys Y-O Feeds, but we use a special process 
to help KEEP them there until they are released 
by the bird’s or animal's digestive processes. 


This last half of the story is a mighty im- 
portant factor in the results feeders get 


FEEDS 


The G. E. CONKEY CO. 


Cleveland 5, Ohio 


Vi-tal-ized 
FEED 


Rich in Vitamins 
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RICH IN VITAMINS A, B,D,E&G 
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Reduced 


p) IVESTOCK adjustments to cope with 
reduced feed grain supplies and more 
intensive use of farm land will be the 
major 1944 production problems of corn 
belt and lake state farms, according to a 
report by the United States department of 
agriculture. 

The report indicated that farms of the 
five central corn belt states, Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, Iowa and Missouri, and of the 
three lake states, Michigan, Wisconsin and 
Minnesota, have done an outstanding job 
of expanding the production of livestock 


grain supply still 
is major problem 


and livestock products to record high lev- 
els during the last two years. Huge re- 
serves of feed at the beginning of this 
period and favorable weather making pos- 
sible exceptionally good yields of feed 
crops in 1941 and 1942 enabled farmers of 
the region to raise more pigs, feed more 
cattle, keep more dairy cows and maintain 


Cc. F. MORRISS 


CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


Broker — Jobber — Distributor 


FEEDSTUFEFS — 


All Feeding Ingredients 


Covering the Southeast for 25 Years 


MEMBER: American Feed Manufacturers Association 
Grain & Feed Dealers National Association 


SPECIALTIES 


OUR 35th CROP 


An Unequalled Opportunity for Dealers: tocatities 
where Jacques Proven Hybrid Seed Corn is not already adequately represented, there is 
an unequalled opportunity for aggressive dealers to build a stable, profitable business 
supported by a generous and proven merchandising and advertising program especially 
designed for the feed merchant. Write for details on a profitable Jacques dealership. 


FIVE-POINT QUALITY PROGRAM 
@ PROVEN VARIETIES, pretested for quality, stand-up- 


ability, resistance to diseases, insects, w 


@ BRED IN NORTH, culled by ied 2 of dependable 


maturity in cooler seasons. 


@ PURE, seed produced 
under constant state supervision. 


@ VIGOROUS; Jacques owned first commercial Wright drier, has more years’ 

-drying seed corn under modern system. 
ee plates and maximum 
ag. 


experience than any one else in 
@ EVENLY GRADED; 
marked on tag on each 


Jacques 
Seed Co. 


Prescott, 
Wis. 
“Largest 
Exclusive 
Producers of 
Northern 
Bred Seed 
Corn” 
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in naturally isolated fields and detasseled daily 


kernel dimensions 


Proven 


HYBRID SEED CORN. 


JACQUES SEED CO. 


larger poultry flocks than ever before. 

During 1943, however, feed grains have 
been used at a faster rate than they were 
produced. Despite the extraordinary pro- 
duction of feed grains in 1942, the carry- 
over of these grains at the beginning of the 
1943-44 feeding year is nearly 100 million 
bushels smaller for the country as a whole 
than one year earlier. A relatively short 
supply of feed grain will be the outstand- 
ing production problem of farmers in this 
region during 1944. 

In view of this situation, maximum pro- 
duction of food nutrients per unit of feed 
fed to livestock becomes increasingly im- 
portant as the supply of feed available for 
livestock dwindles. Special consideration 
will have to be given to the efficiency with 
which different classes of livestock utilize 
feed in producing human food, the depart- 
ment said. 

Milk ranks highest from this standpoint 
when all solids are utilized in human food. 
Eggs are only slightly lower. The require- 
ments for milk and eggs in 1944 also make 
it desirable that production of these pro- 
ducts be increased in 1944. 

While the number of milk cows in the 
corn belt was larger in 1943 than in 1942 
by about two per cent, the total milk pro- 
duction decreased in six of the eight states 
and about one per cent in the region be- 
cause of lower production per cow. Milk 
production increased only in Illinois and 
Wisconsin. This downward trend reflects 
the sensitiveness of dairying in the region 
to changes in the prices of dairy and other 
livestock products. 

Although increased production of milk 
will be needed in 1944 and its production 
represents a more efficient use of feed, 
farmers in this region probably will not 
produce more next year unless the rela- 
tionship between returns obtained from 
dariying and those obtained from other 
enterprises, notably hogs, is made more 
favorable to dairying, the department pre- 
dicted. Some dairy farmers of the region, 
on the other hand, can divert milk solids 
now being fed in excess to livestock in the 
form of skim milk to commercial channels. 


Demonstrates How 
To Get A Salesman 


How to get a good salesman in a hurry 
was demonstrated recently by Carl G. Or- 
singer of Waterloo Mills Co., Waterloo, 
Iowa, who was confronted with the prob- 
lem of hiring a western Iowa representa- 
tive to replace Frank L. Ryan, who has 
left the company’s employ. 

Having exhausted the usual channels 
without success, Mr. Orsinger hit on the 
idea of sending out an appeal to his cus- 
tomers to help him find the right man. He 
drafted a letter explaining the situation 
and listing the qualifications necessary. 

The idea clicked; suggestions flowed in, 
and the Waterloo Mills Co.'s employment 
problem was solved in record time. 

As his new sales representative, Mr. Or- 
singer is happy to announce the appoint- 
ment of Bert Laufer, formerly employed as 
salesman for Frank Pilley & Co., Sioux 
City, Iowa. 
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(Continued from Page Twenty-six) 


you will be in trouble,” Mr. Bowden cau- 
tioned. “Let the boys know now that you 
are working in every way possible to have 
a job for them when they come back.” 

Referring briefly to charges that his as- 
sociation was fighting cooperatives, Mr. 
Bowden declared that such was not the 
case. “All we are asking is that coopera- 
tives pay taxes on the same basis as pri- 
vate industry,” he said. 

At the short business meeting which 
closed the day-long session, Gale Snedecor, 
Rhodes, Iowa, chairman of the resolutions 
committee, offered the following resolutions 
which were unanimously adopted: 

Expressions of thanks for cooperations to 
advertisers in Westernews, officers of the 
Western Mutual Fire association, OPA and 
state and county war boards, the speakers 
on the convention program, Iowa state col- 
lege and an expression of pride for the 
honor bestowed upon Iowa by the appoint- 
ment of Walter Berger to his important 
post in the government. Further the asso- 
ciation pledged its complete faith in and 
cooperation with Mr. Berger in his work. 

The resolutions committee report, further 
thanked the officers and directors for their 
splendid service during the past year and 
directed the association to study a plan 
for re-employment of returning service 
men. 

At the annual banquet Chris Miller, sales 
manager of Sargent & Co., Des Moines, 
presented Mr. Berger a matched set of 
traveling bags in behalf of his friends in 
Iowa. 

Those attending the banquet were wel- 
comed officially by Iowa’s Governor Hick- 
enlooper who pointed out the tremendous 
role his state has played in good produc- 
tion. 

Speakers at the banquet included Herb 
Plambeck, farm news editor of radio sta- 
tion WHO, Des Moines, and M. Clifford 
Townsend, special representative of Marvin 
Jones, war food administrator. 

Mr. Plambeck outlined his impressions 
of agriculture in England. Very recently 
he was invited to tour the British Isles as 
a guest of the English government. He told 
how impressed he was at the obstacles the 
English farmer has overcome. 

Ex-governor Townsend, who served as 
Indiana's chief executive from 1937 to 1941, 
outlined broadly the present food picture. 

“While we produced more food last year 
than in the fourth year of World War I 
it is not enough,” Mr. Townsend said. “We 
cannot produce enough during this war to 
give all, including our Allies, what they 
could use. 

“We must do more than produce food, 
We must also conserve, share, and play 
fair with what is produced.” 

Speaking of farm machinery for 1944, he 
said the WPB and the WFA are following 
closely the progress of production of all 
manufacturers and will take steps neces- 
sary to see that schedules are completed 
in time for seasonal use. 

“The sky is the limit on food production 
in 1944, as it was in 1943,” Mr. Townsend 
said. “The number of acres available and 
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the ability of the farmers to produce will 
be the limiting factors.” 

Carl Orsinger, Waterloo, was elected 
president of the association to succeed Mr. 
Hayes. Other officers include Leland Miller, 
Cedar Rapids, vice president; Harry Schultz, 
Centerville, chairman of the feed division 
of the association, and A. E. Sargent, Des 
Moines, treasurer. 

Directors elected for three-year terms 
were George Roher, Paulina, succeeding 
Lloyd Cleghorn, Darling; Stanley Eales, 
Sioux City, in place of Cecil McDonald of 
the same town; Arthur Nord, Creston, for 
John Hinck, Corning; Mr. Sargent for Wal- 
ter Berger; John Nie, Mechanicsville for Mr. 
Hayes. 

Sam: Stewart, Clarion, was elected for 
one year to fill the unexpired term of Carl 
Davidson, now in the army; and Harland 
Girton, Mason City for two years to fill 


the unexpired term of Horace Brickner, 
Decorah. 

@ CHECKERBOARD FEED MILL, Oswego, 
N. Y., will resume operation in the near 
future. The mill has been completely re- 
built since it was destroyed by fire last 
May. 

@ DAVENPORT ELEVATOR CO., West 
Bend, Iowa, recently completed an addi- 
tion to its office building. 
@ FRED M. TITCHENAL and his brother, 
Joe E., Alton, Ill, have purchased the 
Runzie Feed Co. The firm will be oper- 
ated under the name of Titchenal Bros. 

@ W. E. JOHNSON, Truman, Minn., is the 
new manager of the Hubbard & Palmer 
elevator at Triumph, succeeding Willmar 
Loewen. 


POTASSIUM 
POTASSIUM 


A stable, very finely divided Powder, bulky and free 
running, thus assuring uniform distribution and a 
uniform ration of Iodine in your feeds. 


Write for Sample and Circular 


PFIZER 


@ An intimately blended and milled combination of 
90% Potassium Iodide U.S. P. with Calcium Car- 
bonate and Calcium Oxide. Protected by U.S. Patent. 


IODIDE MIX 
IODIDE MIX 
IODIDE 


QUALITY) 


Manufacturing Chemists 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 


81 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


444 W. GRAND AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Fortifies Your -Feeds with 


B-G COMPLEX VITAMINS 


Just One Pound of Low-Cost Ribo-O-Ferm Supplies: 


14,500 micrograms RIBOFLAVIN 
22,700 micrograms NIACIN 
6,356 micrograms PANTOTHENIC ACID 


WRITE FOR ATTRACTIVE PRICES AND FULL DETAILS 


VY LACTOS LABORATORIES, Inc. 
419 E. Grand Ave., DES MOINES 9, IOWA 
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What’s in 20 LBS. 
of MULTI-MIX 


— As much vitamin D as 2% 
gals. of 85-D cod liver oil. 


—As much riboflavin (vita- 
min G) as 100 Ibs. dried 
skim milk and 50 lbs. al- 
falfa leaf meal combined. 


—Plus vitamin A and the 
other B complex vitamins 
found in liver concentrate 
including niacin and pan- 
tothenic acid. 


VITAMIN 
GUARANTEE 
PER GRAM 


VITAMIN D 
85 A.O.A.C. Units 


RIBOFLAVIN 
150 Micrograms 


MULTI-MIX is a dry, free- 
flowing powder. Packed in 
100 Ib. fiber drums. Easy to 


use in zero weather. 


The liver concentrate in 
MULTI-MIX gives it PLUS 
value, providing B complex 
vitamins besides riboflavin. 


Write for prices and circular. 


Stratton Grain Co. 


Milwaukee 2, e Wisconsin 
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Birthday honors this month go to Mar- 
lon Brando, shown at right, general 
manager of the Calcium Carbonate Co., 
Chicago, Mr. Brando, who celebrates his 
birthday on January 11, is a real veteran in 
the limestone business having been intro- 
duced to the trade in 1921. He joined the 
Calcium Carbonate Co. in 1930 and is now 
known where ever feed men gather. He is 
a graduate of the University of Nebraska 
and counts among his hobbies photo- 
graphy, dogs, horses and the calcium 
business. To you, Mr. Brando, and to 
other members of the feed trade listed be- 
low who celebrate in January, we lift our 
glasses and say “Happy Birthday.” 


January 3—W. G. BESS, Armour & Co., Chicago, III. 
H. T. WALDEN, Corn Products Sales Co., New York, N. Y. 
January 4—LUCIAN S. STRONG, The Strong Scott Mfg. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
January 5S—GEO. F. LEONARD, Tobacco By-Products & Chemical Corp., Louisville, Ky. 
A. G. PHILIPS, Allied Mills, Inc., Chicago, III. 
P. TURNER, Glidden Feed Mills, Indianapolis, Ind. 
January 6—ARNO A. DENNERLEIN, The Quaker Oats Co., Chicugo, Ill. 
GEO. A. WASSENAAR, Union Service Co., Madison, Wis. 
January 7—MAX F. COHN, Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc., Buffalo, N. Y. 
JOHN S. SCHROEDER, North East Feed Mill Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
E. S. TERRY, Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
January 9—A. L. BURDICK, Electric Steel Elev. Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
ROBERT N. CONNERS, Chase Bag Co., Chicago, Ill. 
January 10O—KARL W. HARTMANN, E. F. Drew, Inc., Boonton, N. J. 
JOHN V. LAUER, J. V. Lauer Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
O. H. ULRING, Kellogg Commission Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
M. R. WRIGHT, The Shores Co., Cedar Rupids, Iowa 
January 11—MARLON BRANDO, Calcium Carbonate Co., Chicago, Ill. 
CHAS. L. DAVIDSON, Stone Mountain Grit Co., Lithonia, Ga. 
RAY H. REYNOLDS, Rogers & Smith, Chicago, IIl. 
LOUIS J. SCHUSTER, L. J. Schuster Co., Toledo, Ohio 
January 13—FRED N. ROWE, Valley City Milling Co., Portland, Mich. 
January 14—M. A. ROSEMAN, National Molasses Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
WM. SAMPLE, Ralston Purina Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
GEORGE A. VEEDER, M. J. Neahr & Co., Chicago, Ill. 
JAMES H. VINT, Farmers Cooperative Elev. Co., Union Grove, Wis. 
W. J. WESTERMAN, Oyster Shell Products Corp., St. Louis, Mo. 
January 15—L. F. BROWN, St. Petersburg, Fla. 
A. L. JOHNSTONE, Johnstone-Templeton Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
January 16—HARRY G. COWAN, Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Minneapolis, Minn. 
D. L. NORBY, Cargill, Inc., Toledo, Ohio 
January 18—E. W. SANN, E. W. Sann & Associates, Minneapolis, Minn. 
O. R. SICKERT, Deutsch & Sickert Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
JAMES A. WATSON, Dawes Products Co., Chicago, Ill. 
January 19—A. J. HAZLE, B. F. Gump Co., Chicago, IIl. 
January 20—A. J. SCHROEDER, North East Feed Mill Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
RALPH E. WILLIAMS, G. F. Gump Co., Chicago, IIl. 
January 21—GLENN BOWN, Waterloo Mills Co., Waterloo, Iowa 
January 23—GUY GRIMES, Inland Mills, Inc., Des Moines, Ia. 
DAVID MOLOF, Silmo Chemical Corp., Vineland, N. J. 
January 24—STANLEY W. DREYER,Dreyer Commission Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
HAROLD HENSLER, Arcady Farms Milling Co., Chicago, Ill. 
January 25—PERCY FREDMAN, Fredman Bag Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
January 26—S. C. SMITH, Darling & Co., Chicago. Ill. 
W. E. STONE, Piqua Stone Products Co., Piqua, Ohio 
January 27—A. H. MEINERSHAGEN, Mo. Grain Feed & Millers Ass'n., Higginsville, Mo. 
January 29—GUS NELSON, United Mineral Products Co., Omaha, Nebr. 
C. M. STORMES, Iowa Feed Co., Des Moines, Ia. 
January 30—JAMES E. WEBER, Armour & Co., Chicago, III. 
January 31—GEORGE LA BUDDE, La Budde Feed & Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
LLOYD S. LARSON, Lloyd Larson Advertising Service, Chicago, Ill. 
ROY LEISTIKOW, Stratton Grain Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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EFLECTING the lowest production per 

cow since 1939 and the lowest percent- 
age of cows milked on October 1, in 15 
years, total milk production on farms in 
United States for September 1943 was 2.5 
per cent below the same month last year, 
the department of agriculture reports. 

The September production estimated at 
9,255 million pounds was a decline of 12.5 
per cent from August compared with a 
normal decline of 10 per cent, the depart- 
ment said. 

Evaporated milk production was 233 
million pounds in September. This was 11 
million pounds higher than in September 
1942 and second highest on record for the 
month but far below the 291 million pounds 
produced in September 1941. 

Production of condensed whole milk 
dropped sharply from August, amounting 
to 10,935,000 pounds in bulk goods and 
7,499,000 pounds in case goods. The pro- 
duction of case goods was 24 per cent 
above September 1942 but the bulk goods 
output was 30 per cent lower than a year 
ago resulting in a lower total use of whole 
milk for these products. ; 

Contributing substantially to the main- 
tained output of whole milk products, dried 
whole milk production increased from 
August to September, contrary to its usual 
seasonal trend. Output of 9,450,000 pounds 
was four per cent higher than in August. 
Production of dried whole milk in every 
month of this year has been higher than 
in any month of any earlier year. Total 
production for the first nine months in 
1943 was 98,175,000 pounds as compared 
with 63,553,000 pounds in all of 1942. 

Bulk condensed skim milk production 
was 45,759,000 pounds in September, de- 
creasing one per cent from 1942. Sweet- 
ened condensed skim milk production was 
12 per cent higher than a year ago but 
was down nine per cent from August. 
Plain condensed skim milk production was 
substantially lower than either a month 
ago or a year ago. 

Dried skim milk production dropped 
sharply from 44,100,000 pounds in August 
to 34,650,000 pounds in September. This 
drop continued the decline of dried skim 
milk production which has left each month 
of 1943 below the corresponding month of 
1942. Increases in sales of fluid milk were 
primarily responsible. 

The department of agriculture report said 
that dairy farmers began to receive their 
feed payments for October early in No- 
vember. Applications are filed with the 
county AAA committees, together with 
evidence of sales of milk or butterfat dur- 
ing October. The payments range from 30 
to 50 cents per hundredweight of milk and 
from four to six cents per pound of butter- 
fat, averaging about 36.5 and 4.25 cents, 
respectively. The calculated averages must 
be added to the United States average 
prices of milk and butterfat in order to 
obtain an accurate measure of the pur- 
chasing power of these products in terms 
of feed, the report said. 
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per cow on farms 
lowest since 1939 


The feed payment program now in effect 
will probably halt, at least for the balance 
of this year, the downward trend in milk 
production from last year, the release indi- 
cated. The feed situation will become 
tighter after the first of next year as local- 
ly grown crops are used up in deficit feed 
areas. The level of milk production to pre- 
vail in 1944 will depend to a considerable 


extent on the quantity of feed concentrates 
made available to dairy producers from 
surplus feed areas. 


@ JOSEPH HARWOOD, Berea, Ohio, feed 
dealer, has purchased the Berea Milling 
Co. property and has moved his business 
to the new location. 

@ STIEFEL GRAIN CO. Albion, Ind., and 
the Albion Hatchery entertained 125 pa- 
trons and friends at the annual get-togeth- 
er banquet and program held at the high 
school gymnasium. 


@ C. R. ROSLING, Badger, Iowa, manager 
of the Cooperative Elevator, and Miss 
Hildegarde Lothringer, Ft. Dodge, were 
married recently. 


NATIONAL 


FOND DU LAC 


Mix is becoming more scarce as the war progresses. 
Experts agree that dairymen can help relieve the shortage 
if they save the milk which is used for 
feeding calves. Feed dealers can do their 
share by selling a good calf food to re- 
place milk. If 75% of the milk consumed 
by dairy heifer calves is saved each year, 
it would amount to 2,700,000 tons of 
milk—milk which can be sent to our 
fighting men, our allies and populations 
of occupied countries. Think this over 
and then urge your farmers to feed a 
good calf food — such as NO-MILK 
Calf Food, a popular profit item for 
more than 1500 feed dealers. 


No-Milk Calf Good Since 1885 


D. R. MIHILLS, Prop. 


YOU CAN 
HELP SAVE 
Milk 
For Our 
FIGHTING 
MEN 


FOOD CO. 


WISCONSIN 
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zeke’s goat 
(Continued from Page Twelve) 


had almost forgiven Oscar for his unpleas- 
ant capers. Secretly he thought the goat 
might have been right in not letting some- 
one he didn't know prowl around his prop- 
erty. If he got to know the animal better 
perhaps he would make a good watch dog. 

Zeke happened upon the two in search 
of some empty sacks to fill with the feed 
he was mixing. 

“Sorry, about what happened yesterday, 
Lem,” he apologized. “But isn't he a fine 
goat? Friendly as the dickens when he 
gets to know you.” 

“Zeke,"" Lem reminded him.” That critter 
gets out of here the minute you get that 
pen built in your back yard. I wouldn't 
trust him in a straight jacket.” 

And turning on his heel Lem, started 
back for the office, casting apprehensive 
glances behind him. 

It was 4 o'clock that afternoon when a 
strange farmer drew up with his light truck 
before the loading platform. Zeke greeted 
him and helped him unload several sacks 
of grain which he brought with him to be 
ground. 

“Never did business with you before,” 
remarked the farmer. “Looks like you have 
a nice place here. I’m down the line here 
about 10-12 miles. Name is Borg—Frank 
Borg.” 

The name _ registered recognition in 
Zeke’s mind. “You're the man that raises 
goats, aren't you?” he said. 

“Yes, have for years,” replied the farm- 


| MORTON'S SALT 


I] 


MORTON SALT COMPANY 
WISCONSIN 


MILWAUKEE 


All Grades 
For Every Purpose 


r. “Always liked ‘em and I've got a nice 
bunch now.” 

“I'd like to have you take a look at a 
goat I have back here in the warehouse. 
I'm figuring on raising one myself.” 

With Oscar between them Frank Borg 
and Zeke struck up a common bond of 
friendship. Borg knew his goats like a 
pilot knows his plane. After they had talk- 
ed for a full 15 minutes, Borg said: 

“Say, I'm needing a couple of tons of 
dairy feed, and while I'm here I might as 
well give you the order. And how about 
a ton of that poultry mash, too. Tell you 
what else I'll do, too. If you handle any 
goat feed, I'll take a couple of bags of 
that.” 

When Zeke walked in and showed the 
orders to Lem, you could have knocked the 
Hickory Grove Feed store owner over with 
a feather. 

“Frank Borg!” he said surprised. “Why 
I've been trying to make a customer out of 
him for years. What happened?” 

“The goat,” Zeke grinned. “Borg raises 
goats and after he saw Oscar we talked 
goats for about 15 minutes he gave me 
these orders. Now, are you gonna like 
Oscar?” 

Lem dropped the orders on his desk and 
the Christmas spirit of forgiveness beamed 
in his eyes. 

“Zeke,” you old sinner,” he said. “I've 
been a goat for letting you work for me 
for 20 years. Guess I can stand it a couple 
of more. I'll even let you keep Oscar in 
the warehouse for a week or a month if 
you're too busy to build that pen.” 

“Thanks, Lem,’ Zeke smiled. “I think 


he'll make a good mascot for the Hickory 
Grove Feed store and bring us luck.” 

And Mickey, overhearing the conversa- 
tion, felt good inside as he scampered to 
Oscar in the corner of the warehouse, 
thinking of the fun he was going to have 
in training the Hickory Grove Feed store's 
new mascot. 

@ A. H. BEWSHER, Lincoln, Neb., 77, one 
of the founders of the Nebraska Grain 
Dealers association, died Nov. 3. 
@ CATLIN GRAIN CO. elevator, Catlin, 
Ill., was destroyed by fire on Nov. 6 to- 
gether with its contents, causing a loss 
estimated at $100,000. 

@ F. MARTIN DICKEY, Toledo, Ohio, for 
many years traffic manager of the National 
Milling branch of the National Biscuit Co., 
has recently been named assistant man- 
ager. Otto Berg succeeds Mr. Dickey as 
traffic manager. 


@ CLARENCE BELLES, Waynetown, Ind., 
is the new manager of the Finch & Moore 
Grain Co. elevator at Hillsboro. 
JOINS AGENCY STAFF 

Campbell-Sanford Advertising Co. has 
just announced the appointment of Wal- 
lace B. Bosley as praduction chief in its 
Chicago office. Mr. Bosley has been closely 
associated with advertising agency work 
for a number of years, specializing in pro- 
duction. His appointment was announced 
by Donald McGuiness, Chicago manager 
for Campbell-Sanford. 


““/TWAS THE NIGHT 
BEFORE XMAS AND ALL 


Shellbuilder Co. 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


THRU THE 
Hen-House..."’ 


There was plenty of activ- 
ity! This is a war-time 
Xmas, you know, and eggs 
are one of the most impor- 
tant weapons. We have to 
get maximum production! 


That’s why, in all hen- 
houses, even on the Night 
Before Xmas, the lights 
will be burning early. The 
feeders will be full, and 
there will be plenty of 
Shellbuilder on hand. 
Good feed, proper care, 
and Shellbuilder insure 
maximum production! 
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Radia Juterviews 

An Illinois feed dealer uses part of his radio time on a local 
station to broadcast 10-minute interviews with sons and daugh- 
ters of his farm. customers who are home from the war on short 
leave or furlough. The programs are scheduled at an early hour 
so that the farmers can listen while they enjoy a bit of breakfast. 
These interviews have met with an unusual response among the 


listeners and are proving an excellent advertising medium for 
the dealer. 


News Bulletins 


Current events, newsy bits of local interest and even classified 
advertisements are neatly typed and posted on a bulletin board 
which has a permanent place in a corner of the show window 
of a feed store in Michigan. Farmers coming into town make it 
a point to stop and read the bulletin board whether they had . 
intended to buy any feed or not. Customers’ advertisements are 
posted free of charge as an added goodwill gesture, and are 


usually requests for help or equipment or offers of merchandise 
for sale. 


Effective Aduertising 


Photographs of healthy-looking flocks and farm animals from 
his customers’ stocks are used in newspaper advertisements by 
one eastern feed dealer. These advertisements are kept very 


simple, merely identifying the owner of the animals or the Wrearan did not make the 


photograph and bearing the caption, “They're satisfied with 


reetings 


Blank’s Feed!’ This campaign has proved very effective not only sack which Santa has carried — for 
for advertising purposes, but as a goodwill builder as well. : 
Customers take great pride in having their stock photographed so many trips —with so many full 


for the advertisements. 
loads. His sack, however, is typical 


Autograph Reok of the quality always found in all 


Werthan "Better Built Bags." For 


A compliment to his customers is the autograph book kept 


in the shop of an Ohio feed man. A poster on the wall above safe and sure deliveries, package 
the table where the book is kept reads, “May we have your - ‘ 
autograph for our collection?” Farmers gladly respond, for while your products in Werthan Quality 
many people collect autographs, few seek signatures of their 

farm friends. From the feed dealer's standpoint the book serves Bags. They are made to meet the 
the added purpose of supplying the dealer with a mailing list t ti . t f th 
and with his customers’ authentic signatures for possible future most exacting requirements oO e 


reference in questions of identifcation. 


Cakes Gor Soldiers 


Three cakes each week, baked with the dealer’s brand of 
flour, are mailed by one Minnesota feed dealer to sons or daugh- 


ters of his customers who are in military service. All customers a 7 q T 4 A a 3 A G C0 R P. 
are invited to put the names and addresses of members of their 


families who are in service in a box which is kept in the store, 


milling industry. 


and each week three names are drawn out. A friendly letter, 8th Ave. and Howard St. 
written by the dealer, is mailed to both the recipient of the cake 
and to the family at the time the cake is sent. Needless to say, NASHVILLE e TENN. 


the dealer is not only building up a friendly bond with his pres- 


ent customers, but is establising future good will for his business 
as well, 
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are asking for 


DOUGHBOY 


Can You Fill This 
Growing Demand? 


Doughboy's aggressive advertising 
is reaching the hog and cattle 
raisers of your territory. Weekly 
“Quizzin' Bee" radio broadcasts 
are making big increases in sales 
for dealers who are adequately 
stocked with Doughboy Feeds. 
Doughboy helps you sell with 
other effective advertising—force- 
ful store displays, instructive pam- 
phlets and the like. Get in on 
this increasing business now with 
complete stocks of Doughboy 
Feeds, including: 


Doughboy 16% Molassie 
Dairy 
Doughboy 30% Hog Sup- 
lement 
Doughboy Calf Meal 
Doughboy Growing Mash 
Doughboy 32% Dairy Con- 
centrate 
You will find our 


ready to help you with your mer- 
chandising problems. 


To facilitate filling small orders, William Porter, feed dealer of Momence, IIl., 
mounted 20 100-pound feed drums, in which he had received shipments, in a two-tier 
rack. The contents of each drum are carefully labeled on the wooden rail, as shown 
in the above picture. The idea has proved itself to be a valuable time saver for the 
busy dealer. 


@ ARTHUR WOLFF, Park Rapids, Minn., 
has taken over the Service Flour & Feed 
store, following the death of Dano Dickin- 
son, Mr. Wolff's partner. 


@ L. L. EBERLY, Herrington, Kan., has pur- 
chased the elevator at Delevan and will 
operate it in connection with his elevator 
at Herington. 


DOUGHBOY 
MILLS, INC. 


NEW RICHMOND, WISCONSIN 


DOUGHBOY'S "QUIZZIN' 

BEE" RADIO CONTEST 

COVERS 57 WISCONSIN 
COUNTIES 


NEW ROCHELLE, N. Y. 
Pershing Square Bldg. 


OYSTER SHELL FLOUR 


99 25/100 PURE CALCIUM CARBONATE 


£4 
F 


FOR FEED MIXERS 


Packed in 100-pound paper bags 


Orders for 3, 5, or 10 tons may be combined 
in mixed car with PILOT BRAND OYSTER SHELL 


OYSTER SHELL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


This big blue pilot 
wheel on every bag 
of Pilot Brand Oys- 
ter Shell is the sym- 
bol of purity. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
3615 Olive St. 
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(Continued from Page Sixty) 


feed manufacturers send literature to this 
list. 

However,” he pointed out, “our greatest 
advertisement is our satisfied customers. 
We genuinely strive to give everybody a 
square deal. We have a wide acquaint- 
ance with farmers and we talk feeds to 
them at every opportunity. We give our 
customers every service we can. 

“We have tripled our feed business since 
our first year,” Mr. Zehr said. “This year 
has been our best and we could easily 
have sold twice as much if we had been 
able to secure the feed.” 

The firm does not maintain a regular de- 
livery service to customers who have a 
means of picking up their orders them- 
selves. “Most farmers are so pleased to 
get feed at the present time that they are 
more than willing to come after it,’ Mr. 
Zehr smiled. The company has a truck 
which is used principally for picking up 
poultry and eggs. The truck is, in itself, an 
advertisement for the firm, since it is 
painted in the familiar checkerboard pat- 
tern. 

The company has no credit problem since 
it does business only on a cash basis, with 
the exception that bankable notes are 
accepted from a few big feeders. 

© @--- 


@ JOHNSON FEED & SUPPLY CO., Linton, 
Ind., has opened a retail feed store at 


Sullivan. 


CASH IN ON THE 
FIGHT 


AGAINST WORMS: 


PHENOTHIAZINE WORMERS 
BOLUS-POWDERS-DRENCH 


Phenothiazine is recommended 
by the U. S. Bureau of Animal 
Industry in the treatment of ° 
hogs and sheep against worms. 
It provides safe, effective, rapid 
treatment in any of its three 
forms. With heavy war-time in- 
creases in hog and sheep popu- 
lations, Phenothiazine is a prod- 
uct that will sell fast and make 
money for you. You can tie into 
national advertising campaign 
to consumers. Write for com- 
plete information and attractive 
dealer offer today. 


VAL-A COMPANY 


3922 S. Wabash Ave. © Chicago, Ill. 
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Bulk Of Soy Meal 
Goes To Livestock 


Despite increased production of edible 
soya products to meet an expanded mili- 
tary and civilian demand, more than 90 
per cent of the soy meal of the large soy- 
bean crop is being used in the production 
of livestock feed, the war food administra- 
tion has announced. 

Trade reports to the effect that a large 
percentage of the 1943 production of soy- 
bean meal has been set aside by the gov- 
ernment for processing into human food at 
the expense of the protein concentrate re- 
quirements of animal feeders are unfound- 
ed, food distribution administration offi- 
cials stated. No order has been issued by 
the government requiring processors to set 
aside soybean oil meal for the manufacture 
of edible products. 

Current rate of production indicates that 
the output of edible soya products for all 
purposes during the last three months of 
1943. will require the equivalent of about 
74,000 tons of soybean meal. Soybean oil 
meal production during the same period, 
however, is expected to total between 800,- 
000 and 900,000 tons. Requirements for 


edible soya products are expected to con- 
tinue during the first quarter of 1944 at 
about the same rate as present—less than 
10 per cent of the total soybean meal pro- 
duction. 

New processing facilities for producing 
soybean oil and meal are being added in 
the Corn Belt. Processing facilities in the 
South and on the Pacific coast also are 
being utilized to provide the maximum 
supply of soybean meal for all purposes. 
Facilities for the manufacture of edible 
soya flour and grits are ample to meet de- 
mands for these products, FDA officials 
said. 

—~+e 

@ DANIEL FRY, Sand Hill, Ohio, has pur- 
chased Noah J. Miller's feed mill. 
BUY BLATZ BREWERY 

The Schenley Distillers Corp., New York, 
N. Y., has purchased the 92 year old Blatz 
Brewing Co., of Milwaukee, Wis., for $6,- 
000,000, Frank M. Gabel, president of the 
brewery, has announced. Louis S. Rosen- 
steil, board chairman of Schenley’s, and 
Lester E. Jacobi, president, said in New 
York that the purchase of the brewery is 
a step toward diversification of the com- 
pany’s business in the beverage field. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


BRANCH OFFICES 


ALGONA, IOWA 
AMES, IOWA 

SAC CITY, IOWA 
RED WING, MINN. 
SIOUX FALLS, S. D. 


W. M. BELL COMPANY 


CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


BARLEY CONSIGNMENTS SOLICITED 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


CONSIGN AND DRAW 
ON US AT 


MILWAUKEE 
CEDAR RAPIDS 
MINNEAPOLIS 


| Complete Line of Quality Feeds 
for Production 


CARCILL 


Cargill, Incorporated 
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RRANGEMENTS for winter storage of 

15 million bushels of feed wheat on 
ships at lower lake ports has been com- 
pleted by the war food administration ac- 
cording to a release from the department 
of agriculture. This ship-stored supply will 
add to the commercial and government 
stocks of grain now in eastern warehouses. 
The grain stored in warehouses and on 
ships will be moved into consumption dur- 
ing the winter to supplement current re- 
ceipts by rail. 

Grain shipped under the program organ- 
ized last spring to ship Canadian and 
United States grain on the Great Lakes to 
the Northeast prior to the close of naviga- 
tion will be completed soon, the WFA has 


announced. Lake shipments will total about 
180 million bushels. as compared with 118 
million bushels shipped during the same 
period last year. 

Approximately 100 million bushels of 
the lake shipments this season, as com- 
pared with 30 million bushels shipped in 
1942, have been feed grains for use in the 
North Atlantic states. These states include 
New York, Vermont, Maine, New Hamp- 


Save money and extend 
production with 
uniform Florida High-Protein 
Cane Molasses which offers 
you these four big advantages: 


iP Exceptionally high in amides 

and amino acids and with 
approximately three times as much 
crude protein as average cane mo- 
asses. 


2 Rich and well-balanced con- 
® tent of Vitamins B;, Be and 
Bg as well as Vitamins C, E (fer- 
tility factor), H (Biotin), P-P 
(Niacin), and Pantothenic Acid. 


3 High content of digestible 
© carbohydrates in the form of 
various sugars and polysaccharides, 
including the very nutritious pec- 
tin and soluble gums. 


4 Many minerals and elements 
© essential to animal health in- 
cluding iron, calcium, phosphorus, 
magnesium tassium, sodium, 
chlorine, sulphur, manganese and 
copper. 


SUPPLY AVAILABLE for shipment in accordance with W. P. B. regulations 


Inquiries UNITED STATES SUGAR CORPORATION 


Solicited 


CLEWISTON, FLORIDA 


Brokers of 


205 W. WACKER DR. 


QUALITY FEED INGREDIENTS 


U. M. C. Calcium Carbonate — Feed Mixing Limestone 
Limestone Grit — Bentonite — Oil Meals 
Mill Feeds — Packing House By-Products 


UNITED FEED PRODUCTS CO. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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shire, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Con- 
necticut, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 

In order to meet the production goals 
for meats, milk and eggs, from October 1, 
1943 through September 30, 1944, the WFA 
has estimated that the North Atlantic states 
will require the shipment of approximately 
200 million bushels of feed grains. It is 
estimated that 40 million bushels of this 
quantity will have been received by water 
between October 1 and the close of navi- 
gation in December, and that 55 million 
bushels will need to be shipped during the 
period of open navigation in 1944. This 
would leave about 100 million bushels to 
be shipped by rail, a part of which already 
has been shipped. 

During the first two weeks of November, 
WFA paid on approximately two million 
bushels of corn for shipment into Eastern 
areas the difference between the ceiling 
prices of corn in surplus and deficit pro- 
ducing areas. This is in addition to WFA 
sales of feed wheat at the rate of six mil- 
lion bushels a month in the North Atlantic 
states. 

Since July 1, the WFA has bought for 
importation into the United States more 
than 39 million bushels of wheat from 
Canada, 56,000 tons of wheat and 18,000 
tons of barley from Argentina, and 39,000 
tons of cottonseed from Brazil. Purchases 
prior to July 1 included five million bushels 


‘of wheat from Canada, 198,500 tons of lin- 


seed from Argentina, 31,000 tons of cotton- 
seed from Brazil, and 2,453 tons of liver- 
meal from New Zealand and Australia. 
The bulk of the tonnage has gone or will 
go to feeders in the North Atlantic states. 
Licenses have also been issued for the 
importation of additional quantities of pro- 
tein feed. 

The production of livestock and livestock 
products has increased about 15 per cent 
in the nine North Atlantic states during 
the last three years. The largest increase 
was in the production of poultry and poul- 
try products, the production of broilers 
having increased by 89 per cent, chickens 
50 per cent and eggs 22 per cent. 

The quantity of feed annually shipped 
into the North Atlantic States has almost 
doubled during the last three years, hav- 
ing increased from 3,581,000 tons in 1939- 
40 to 6,600,000 tons in 1942-43. 

@ MELVIN WENGER, Sabetha, Kan., son 
of Alex Wenger, has purchased the inter- 
est of Joe Wenger in the Wenger Milling 
Co., which will be operated in the future 
as the Wenger & Son Milling Co. 
@ KENNETH PULLING, Parma, Mich., i 
the new manager of the Parma Co-opera- 
tive Elevator. Frank Gilmore has been 
acting manager since the resignation of 
Alger Hicks. 
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such a rapid and steady growth. Now we 
are ready to tell what caused it. 

Discount war prosperity, because two of 
those first years were before the war. Dis- 
count any unusual conditions, because he 
was selling the same feeds as his competi- 
tors and he had plenty of the latter, as do 
all feed stores in metropolitan communities. 
His competitors also had the same oppor- 
tunity as he to grow with the rapidly ex- 
panding chicken raising business. 

No, the reason he succeeded so rapidly 
was because he observed the four follow- 
ing basic rules of feed store operation. 


FRIENDLY SERVICE. No order was too 


small, no request too insignificant, no cus- . 


tomer too little. Even when war hit, Mr. 
Harbour never fell back on the ragged 
alibis of labor or feed shortage. He strug- 
gled a little harder to get and give. 

A CLEAN STORE. The floor was im- 
maculate. Everything was labeled. Every- 
thing neat. Everything in its place. Prob- 
ably his wife’s touch in the beginning. But 
Mr. Harbour saw the sales value of con- 
tinued good housekeeping. 

A COMPLETE AND DIVERSIFIED LINE. 
He handled everything his customers need- 
ed as rapidly as he could—even putting 
in baby chicks and brooder equipment 
purely as a service to his feed customers. 

MERCHANDISING AND EDUCATION. 
This is perhaps the most important factor 
of all and can not be emphasized too 
strongly. The service and field men of the 
feed mill and of the poultry remedy com- 
panies—both found Adolph Harbour eager 
to get their help. Paul Landau of J. T. 
Gibbons, Inc. puts it perfectly when he 
said, “Mr. Harbour used to give our field 
man five or six names a day—somebody 
whose chickens had died or farmers who 
had trouble with their stock. Mr. Harbour 
took advantage of every assistance, printed 


or personal, we would or could give him.” 

Luckily the Jefferson Feed Co. has passed 
into the hands of a man who is as thor- 
oughly sold on merchandising as the man 
who gave it such a beautiful start. Mr. 
Friley, who has been at the controls only 
a few months, was formerly a grocery man. 
He has a good business understanding and 
promises to become a first class feed 
dealer. 

Here is a store that makes liars out of 
the pessimists who have, in the order nam- 
ed, blamed their own failings on the de- 
pression, because there were no customers 
and on the war because there is no feed. 

Always—in America—there is somebody 
like Adolph Harbour to bring us back to 
the stunning realization that “you can't 
take out unless you put in.” 


Registrations Open 
For Hilltop School 


Enrollments are now being taken for the 
first 1944 serviceman’s training school to 
be held January 10-14 in the office and 
schoolrooms of the Hilltop Laboratories, 
Minneapolis, Minn., according to an an- 
nouncement by Fred H. Moore, manager. 

Recognition of poultry diseases, their 
treatment, control and sanitation are taught, 
with special emphasis on the maintenance 
of health. Students are also taught to 
caponize, vaccinate, blood-test and do 
post-mortem examinations on chickens and 
turkeys. Dr. B. F. Kaupp, authority on 
poultry diseases, is in charge of the school, 
assisted by Goodwin Joss, chemist, and 
A. K. Stephenson, instructor. 


@ FAIRMOUNT GRAIN CO., Fairmount, 

Ind., was destroyed by fire last month. 
- 

@ MRS. OPAL ESTES, Richland, Iowa, has 

taken over operation of the produce and 

feed business that has been carried on by 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph Derby. 


REPAIR 


BAGS 


QUICKLY 
EASILY 


WITH VICTORY 


Tehr-Greeze 


FABRIC CEMENT 


It really sticks! Ideally suited for 
patching, mending or repairing cloth- 
ing, tents, awnings, grain bags, sacks, 
burlap bags, flour mill silks, canvas, 
leather goods and many other mate- 
rials. A thousand uses in home, farm 
and shop. 


EASY TO USE 


Just spread a thin coating with a 
paddle or knife, press pieces firmly 
together and allow to dry. Will not 
peel or tear off. 


WATERPROOF 


Can be washed without loosening the 
patches. Available in conveniently 
sized containers. Write for trade prices. 


VAL-A COMPANY 


700 W. ROOT, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


J. GERBER SHEET 


518-520 Third Street 


Immediate Shipments from Our Stock 


A restricted quantity of material has been 
released for your consumption. 
Order now to avoid delay. 


By using the Gerber new flexible spout liner in 
the worn section you eliminate leaks. No bolts 
to insert. Can be installed in a minute in any 
make of section without removing the section. 
Standard size Liner to fit 8” top... 7” bottom 
flexible spout section. All sizes carried in stock. 


METAL WORKS 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Gerber Spout Liner 

Inserted in a Worn 

Flexible Spout Sec- 
tion. 


Gerber Flexible 
Spout Liner. 
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HAMMERMILL 
CORNCUTTER 
AND GRADER 


One Machine or Complete 
Feed Mill Equipment 


@ Kelly Duplex, with more tha. 
60 years experience, is well equip- 
ped to help you plan and to build 
the mill machinery you need. They 
will be glad to help you with your 
problems. Whether you are pur- 
chasing only one machine or 
equipping a mill complete, get 
suggestions and esti- 
mates from Kelly 


The Duplex Mill and Mfg.Co. 


Springfield, Ohio 


VALA 
| 
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Victory Scrap Bank 
Drive Is Extended 


Because of the continuous, increasing 
need for scrap hy the nation’s steel mills, 
the Victory Scrap Bank drive is continuing 
in full force, according to the salvage divi- 
sion of the war production board, even 
though the formal closing date for the 
drive was originally set for November 15. 

Figures released recently by the United 
States bureau of mines show that the con- 
sumption of iron and steel scrap for the 
month of August, the latest month for 
which complete figures are available, to- 
taled 4,686,000 gross tons. The August con- 
sumption was 116,000 gross tons greater 


than July consumption, which in turn was 
greater than the amount used in June. 

With inventories of scrap steadily de- 
creasing and with the need for scrap con- 
stantly increasing, every possible effort to 
collect more scrap is necessary or the na- 
tion’s industry may soon be faced with a 
very serious situation in scrap iron and 
steel, the report said. 

—---—-@ @-— —- 

@ PEMISCOT DEHYDRATION CO., an al- 
falfa feed mill, is being constructed at 


Caruthersville, Mo., to handle 1944 crops. 


@ M. C. AXELTON, Smith Center, Kan., is 
the new manager of the feed and grain 
departments of the Junction City Milling 
Co. at Junction City. 


HEADQUARTERS FOR 


Pilot Brand Oyster Shells 

Mt. Airy Gran-I-Grit 

Booth's Sardilene Feeding Oils 

Vada-Zorb Poultry Litter 

Clear Quill Livestock Mineral 

Blatchford's Vitadine 20 

Clear Quill Poultry Concentrates 

Leader Peat Litter 

Small's Dehydrated Alfalfa Meals 

Waterloo Hog Feeds 

Servall-Stazdry Poultry Litter 

Marblehead "98" Calcium Carbonate 

V-C Phospho-Tobacco Fertilizers 

Royal Oak Charcoal 

Nopco A & D Feeding Oils 

Anderson Chick Boxes and Hatchery 
Supplies 

Inland All-Weather Egg Cases 


Waterloo MillsCompany 


Manufacturers and Wholesale 
Distributors 


WATERLOO 


‘The WAY OUT’ 


TO CONSERVE: 
. MAN POWER 
MACHINERY 
. EQUIPMENT 
. TIME AND 
5. MONEY — 


INSTALL SUPERIOR 
ELEVATOR CUPS 


And you will have the answer to all 
your elevator problems — you will 
get more capacity with less energy 
and effort and you will save time 
and money. 


SUPERIOR ALL PURPOSES 
ELEVATOR CUPS 
Various sizes in types “DP,” “OK.” 


“V" and THE NEW HIGH-SPEED 
“CC” ELEVATOR CUPS. 


n= 


> w 


WRITE TO: 


K. I. Willis Corporation 
Moline, Illinois 


for names of distributors and capacity 
analysis form No. 20. 


Don’t Let Tramp Iron Damage Your Equipment... 


Remove it effectively with 


ERIEZ PERMANENT 
MAGNETS 


before reaching your grinders 
Moderately priced — efficient — 
fully guaranteed — quick ship- 
ment — 

Approved by Mill Mutuals 


PERMANENT MAGNETIC SEPARATOR 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY « ERIE, PA. 


Soybean Oil Meal 


Estimate Revised 


Total soybean oil meal production this 
season is now estimated at about 3,251,000 
tons according to the war food administra- 
tion. The November 1 estimate of supplies 
issued by the WFA indicated an increase 
of about 3,000,000 bushels of soybeans for 
crushing, which will provide an added 
72,000 tons of soybean oil meal over prev- 
ious estimates. 

A total of 135,500,000 bushels of soy- 
beans is expected to be available for 
crushing this season, compared with 132,- 
573,000 bushels crushed last season. The 
WFA also reports that 95 per cent of the 
receipts in October graded No. 2 or better 
as compared with only 58 per cent grading 


* No. 2 or better during October, 1942. 


Allowances were made in the WFA esti- 
mate for about the same quantities as last 
season for seed, feed, soybean flour and 
other uses, plus about 10,000,000 bushels 
carry-over stocks. About 23,315,000 bu- 
shels were used for seed, 4,250,000 bushels 
went into the production of soybean flour, 
leaving about 42,666,000 bushels to be ac- 
counted for in exports and farm use other 
than seed. It is estimated that about 60 
per cent of the 1942 crop production was 
crushed for oil and soybean oil meal. Total 
meal production in the 1942-43 season 
amounted to 3,179,000 tons. 
@ F. J. MALAN GRAIN CO., Greenville, 
Ill., has built a new addition to the office. 


FREDMAN BAG co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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feed efficiency 


(Continued from Page Twenty) 


280 pounds of 4% milk 
17 dozen eggs 


Our present and future programs call 
for our Kentucky farmers to make the most 
of our natural advantages in supplement- 
ary feed supplies, namely: 


1. Good pasture—an acre of which when 
properly fertilized and managed produces 
forage equal to 50 bushels of corn in feed- 
ing value or better than a ton of soybean 
oil meal in protein. An acre of good win- 
ter pasture produces feed per acre equal 
of 1% tons of hay. 

2. Grass silage—recent digestion trials 
at the Kentucky station show that blue- 
grass molasses silage excels very good 
corn silage in content of T.D.N. and digest- 
ible energy and has 3/2 times as much 
digestible crude protein. 

3. More and better hay—U. S. No. 1 
alfalfa hay has 10 times as much vitamin 
A, 51 per cent more digestible crude pro- 
tein, and eight per cent more T.D.N. as 
does U. S. No. 3 alfalfa hay. 

4. Corn fodder and stover—an acre of 
corn made into silage will produce 50 per 
cent more beef than the same acre matur- 
ed and fed as shelled corn and stover. 
Good corn stover equals timothy hay in 
feeding value. At present hay values an 
acre of corn stover is worth $30 to $50 in 
central Kentucky, if properly handled. 


None of these practices involves any 
great outlay of cash, labor, or equipment. 
Since most of Kentucky is a deficit grain 
area we have already reached the point 
where our farmers must either adopt such 
a program, produce meat at a loss, or go 
out of the livestock business. 

In general efficiency of livestock produc- 
tion is governed by the following factors. 

1. Health—Diseased and parasitized ani- 
mals cannot produce efficiently. For ex- 
ample, we refer to the results of farmers 
with the McLean county system of swine 
sanitation. They found that sanitation im- 
proved their efficiency by at least a third. 


2. Age—Yearling feeder steers require 
25 per cent more feed per hundredweight 
gain than do feeder calves and two-year- 
olds 50 per cent more. Three-year-olds re- 
quire, roughly, 75 per cent more feed per 
hundred pounds of gain than do calves. 

3. Condition—The fatter animals become, 
the more expensive are their gains. Arms- 
by’s old work shows that fat steers require 
60 per cent more feed per pound of gain 
than do thin steers. 


4. Breeding—Variations running as high 
as 30 per cent have been found to exist in 
the efficiency with which the offspring of 
two closely related and equally attractive 
bulls utilize feed. In one test scrub hogs 
were found to require 22 per cent more 
feed per pound of gain than hogs with 
three crosses of purebred blood. 

5. Balanced Rations—One pound of tank- 
age will save over six pounds of corn in 
the dry-lot feeding of hogs, up to the point 
where their minimum protein needs are 
supplied. Deficiencies of either minerals or 
vitamins have been shown to have easily 
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measurable effects not only on the quality 
and quantity of products but also on the 
efficiency with which they are produced. 

In ordinary times farmers should strive 
for the utmost efficiency of production in 
all of their lviestock enterprises. Today it 
is absolutely essential that farmers do so 
if we meet our production goals with the 
available supplies of feed. Such an ac- 
complishment will mean an earlier end to 
the present world war as well as a source 
of financial profit and great satisfaction to 
all those concerned. The greatest benefit, 
however, may lie in the forestalling of seri- 
ous inroads on the livestock industry, simi- 
lar to those made after the last war, by 
such interests that have profit-making sub- 
stitutes to sell to a gullible public. 


"Yes, Sir! That's O 
Hy-Cross T-13" 


One of the best ensilage corns we have 

ever produced. A cross between one of 

the leading red cob varieties and one of 

the leading white cob varieties, it stands 

up well and has 

@ An excellent root system. 

® More vigorous growth. 

@ Large ears (10 to 12 inches long) with 12 to 
14 rows of deep white grains and a red cob. 

@ Broad leaves which assure an abundance 


& M 


of ensilage. 

85 VARIETIES 
FIELD e ENSILAGE 
SWEET @ HYBRID 


SEED CORN 


Thousands would accept no substitute for 
O & M Dependable Northern Grown Seed 
Corn and Seed Oats. 


Write for prices on car lots or less. 


THE O& M SEED CO. 


GROWERS 


GREEN SPRINGS, OHIO | 


Your Dollars Sown in War Bonds Today Will 
Assure the Harvest of Peace Tomorrow 


MINNEAPOLIS 


CORN - OATS 
Poultry and Milling Wheat 


ANY GRADE . . . ANY QUANTITY ... ANYTIME... 


Write or Wire for Quotations 


e BUNGE ELEVATOR CORPORATION 


| 
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@ G. LLOYD HAYDON, Springfield, Ky., 
owner of the Haydon Mill & Elevator Co., 
died at his home Nov. 11. 

@ JOHN H. METZGER, 84, Shobonier, IIl., 
retired feed and grain dealer, died recently 
in Vandalia, at the home of a son. 

JOINS SALSBURY STAFF 
Melvin K. Meyne has been added to the 

laboratory staff of Dr. Salsbury’s Labora- 
tories, Charles City, Iowa, Dr. J. E. Sals- 
bury, president, has announced. Mr. Meyne, 
a graduate of Wartburg college, Waverly, 
Iowa, will assist in research problems as- 
sociated with the development of new pro- 
ducts for the firm's expanding pharmaceu- 
tical division. 


A Calf Feed 


Approved 
by Thousands 


Cooked and Prepared 2 Ways 


L 
Rydes Coam CL Meal 


A superior meal to replace milk. 
Is steam cooked and remilled for 
added quality. Saves up to 50% 
on feeding costs. 


FOR GRUEL FEEDING | 


| FOR DRY FEEDING } 


; Specially prepared from the same 

quality ingredients as the meal, 
only put up in easily digested. 
crisp flake form. 


( 
‘ 
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Holiday Greetings: 
To All Our Dealer Friends! 


5425 W. Roosevelt Rd. Chicago, III. 


FEED BARLEY 


MINNESOTA 
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—big stick 


(Continued from Page Nine) 


which might tend to freeze them there. 

Other feed industry speakers who op- 
posed the order included Austin W. Car- 
penter of Sherburne, N. Y., executive di- 
rector of the Eastern Federation of Feed 
Merchants; O. E. M. Keller, president of 
the Kasco Mills, Toledo, Ohio; O. M. 
Straube, president of the Nutrena Mills, 
Kansas City, Kans.; Walter N. Jones, sales 
manager of the Vitality Mills, Chicago; 
D. W. McMillen, chairman of the board of 
the McMillen Feed Mills and the Central 
Soya Co., Fort Wayne, Ind.; Chris Miller, 
sales manager of Sargent & Co., Des 
Moines, representing the Western Grain & 


MADE T0 
PAY A BIG PROFIT! 


Mix WOR-MOR Powder with 
Your Dry Mash and Keep Your 
Customer's Flocks Worm-Free. 


COMPARE THE PROFIT! 


100 lbs. of Wor-Mor Powder will make 
you a larger profit (with no additional 
labor) than you can make on an average 
car of Corn or Millfeeds. 


One hundred pounds of feed treated with one 
pound of Hilltop’s WOR-MOR Powder is suffi- 
cient for 200 birds. This treatment is wonder- 
fully effective in aiding the elimination» of 
round and cecal worms and should be re- 
peated every thirty days, with assistance 
from Hilltop’s K-M. 


WOR-MOR Tablets are for the treatment 
of individual birds. The tablets are ——_ 
easy to handle and one application is usually 
sufficient for the desired results. 


Hilltop's K-M_ is an economical Tonic, Con- 
ditioner and Germicide. It should be used 
articularly before and after worming as a 
help to the run-down birds, and should be 
kept in the drinking water at all times. 


Write for (0k Full Particulars 


718 WashingtonAve.N. Minneapolis, Minn. 


PLANTATION 
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Feed association; E. G. Cherbonnier, vice 
president of the Purina Mills, St. Louis; and 
Hobart Creighton of Creighton Bros., War- 
saw, Ind. 

Support of the order, or at least of some 
definite action by the government to assure 
the more equitable distribution of protein 
meals, was voiced by all the members of 
congress who spoke in behalf of their con- 
stituents, farmers from nearby Washington 
and from New England and the Southwest, 
J. Morrell, president of the Vermont Feed 
Dealers association and a member of the 
Eastern Federation of Feed Merchants; El- 
ton Kyle, president of the Ohio Grain, Mill 
& Feed Dealers association and a group 
of other small mixer and dealer represen- 
tatives. 


ALFALFA 
MEAL 


The Denver Alfalfa 
Milling & Products Co. 


LAMAR, COLORADO 


Merchants Exchange 
ST. LOUIS 


Substitute Founts 
Found Satisfactory 


A case of substitutes turning out to have 
unexpected advantages is reported by the 
Anderson Box Co., Indianapolis, in con- 
nection with their all-glass drinking founts 
for poultry. These products were develop- 
ed because of the wartime shortage of 
metal, but according to Norb Schaefer, 
general manager, they have proved so 
satisfactory that the company expects to 
continue the line after the war. 

The glass founts are very easy to keep 
clean and sanitary, Mr. Schaefer points 
out, and because there are no metal parts 
whatever, there is nothing to rust or cor- 
rode. This makes the founts completely 
safe for the administration of medicine in 
the drinking water, since there can be no 
unfavorable chemical reaction. 

JAMES E. LARROWE DIES 

James E. Larrowe, 80, former president of 
the Larrowe Milling Co., Detroit, Mich., 
died Dec. 13. Mr. Larrowe was prominent- 
ly identified with the beet sugar and com- 
mercial feed industry for more than 40 
years. His activities in the marketing of 
dried beet pulp as a livestock feed led to 
the formation of the Larrowe Milling Co. 
now a division of General Mills, Inc. 

DEATH CALLS MISS TRUE 

Miss Eva True, for many years employed 
with the Indiana Grain & Feed Dealers 
association as secretary to Fred Sale, died 
Dec. 7. Miss True was well known to many 
members of the trade and was a familiar 
figure at feed meetings and conventions 
in the Hoosier state. 

@ KEN BAUER, 23, Storm Lake, Iowa, as- 
sociated with his brother in operation of 
the Consumer’s Feed Co., was drowned 
Nov. 8 while on a duck hunting expedition. 
JOINS NOPCO STAFF 

W. E. “Tommy” Thompson has joined the 
staff of the agricultural department of the 
National Oil Products Co., Harrison, N. J., 
according to an announcement by Perc S. 
Brown, vice president. Mr. Thompson, who 
has long been associated with the feed 
trade in the Southwest territory, will repre- 
sent Nopco in Oklahoma, Arkansas, Mis- 
souri, Kansas and Nebraska. 


CEREAL 


GRADING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Specialize in 
GOOD 


CORN aad OATS 


WISCONSIN TRADE 
Prices Right — Service Prompt 
TRY US 
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CAN BE 
om, FOR FEED MIXING 
TANK CARS - BARRELS - DRUMS 
QUALITY AND SERVICE UNEXCELLED 
NATIONAL MOLASSES CO. 
PHILADELPHIA _PENNJYLVANIA 


Zanm Meetings 


AREFULLY planned meetings with their 
farm customers are scheduled twice 
yearly by B. P. St. John & Sons, Worthing- 
ton, Minn., who feel that such meetings 
constitute their best means of gaining a 
full understanding of customer needs and 
problems and of obtaining the fullest mea- 
sure of customer confidence. 
The firm was established 14 years ago 
in a small one-room warehouse and has 


MEETINGS for farm customers 
are scheduled twice yearly by 
B. P. St. John & Sons, Worth- 
ington, Minn. Exterior view of 
the feed plant is shown above. 


since grown into one of the largest dis- 
tributing agencies in the Northwest, oper- 
ating a fleet of trucks serving both retailers 
and farmers. The huge plant owned by the 
firm has storage space for 60,000 bushels 
of grain and 30 tons of sacked seed and 
feed. The St. Johns credit their semi-annual 
farmers’ meetings as being responsible for 
much of the firm’s success. 

In planning these meetings the St. Johns 
have developed a formula which they are 
proud to pass on for use by other dealers. 
To begin with, they set a date, select a 
popular meeting place and begin inviting 
their customers far enough in advance of 
the night scheduled so that all will be 
able to attend. Wives of the customers who 
are active in business are also invited. 

Then the meeting is talked up. Carl Nel- 
son, the firm's outside salesman, keeps re- 
minding those he calls on to keep the date 
open. 

Preceding the meeting a good dinner is 
served. About two hours is allowed for 


win new friends 
for st. johns 


the evening's discussion. One specific sub- 
ject, dealing with nutrition, feeding meth- 
ods, new OPA rulings, etc. is selected for 
discussion each time. Customers seem to 
feel that they gain more knowledge this 
way rather than if a number of topics are 
brought up. Circulars published by lead- 


ing feed manufacturers are distributed and 
each point of the problem at hand is thor- 
oughly discussed. An open forum follows 
at which individual problems and ques- 
tions are answered. 

Customers of the firm have come to an- 
ticipate these meetings and have learned 
to depend on them as a means of keeping 
up with the latest developments in the 
industry. To the firm this has meant the 
continued patronage of old customers and 
the constant addition of new clients. 

——- 
@ J. PAUL WISLER, Mancelona, Mich., has 
purchased the Mancelona Cooperative as- 
sociation building where he will open a 
feed and implement store to be known as 
the Wisler Farm store. 


OPPORTUNITY 


Leading distributor of vitamin 
products in poultry and animal 
field desires capable represen- 
tative for Maryland, Delaware 
and Eastern Pennsylvania. Sal- 
ary and expense basis. Give 
complete details including draft 
status. Residence at or near 
Wilmington. Address Box 12, 
The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 2, 
Wisconsin. 


GRAIN & STOCK EXCHANGE 


P.C. KAMM CoO. 


GRAIN MERCHANTS 


Ask for Quotations on Feed Barley 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Satisfaction 


ATLANTIC 1277 


OATS e BARLEY e RYE 
C. C. C. WHEAT FOR FEED 


Fine Ground Barley or Rye—Pulverized Oats 


KELLOGG COMMISSION CoO. 
2ualily Headquarters 


Guaranteed 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


FEED GRAINS....FOR THE FEED TRADE 


MULLIN DILLON CO. 


Reliable Grain Merchants 


Main Offices—Minneapolis 
Telephone Bridgeport 3114 
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TRACE MARK REG U.S. PaT. OFF 


THE 


CANADIAN PAT 
NO. 407,149 


THE 


E. K. STEUL CO. 


MADISON, WISCONSIN 
Manufacturer's Representative 


For quality, satisfaction and service 
handle these popular feeds. 


CLINTON 


Corn Gluten Feed...... .23% P. 
Corn Gluten Meal. ...... .41% P. 
Toasted Soybean Meal.. .44°%, P. 


Corn, Oats, Screenings 
Linseed Meal 
Oat Products & By-Products Feeds 
Clotrate Vitamin Oils 


Get our prices when in the market. 


SWIFTIDE Blended Fish Oil 

BIG CHIEF Meat Scraps 
Brewer's Dried Grains 

Linseed Meal e@ Malt Sprouts 
Mill Feeds 


corn om MEAL 
CORN GLUTEN MEAL 
CORN GLUTEN FEED 
S SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


Deutsch & Sickert Co. 


741 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


ORDER 
YOUR 
CAR 
NOW! 

Minnesota Girl Flour 

AND MILLFEEDS 

Capital Flour Mills, Inc. 


General Offices @ Minneapolis 


BUYERS 


Bran, Shorts, 
Middlings, Red Dog 
and Mixed Feeds 


In Any Size Quantities 


Wire Us Your Offerings 


C.J. Martenis Grain Co. 


Produce Exchange @ New York City 


will do for your feeds everything a 
good yeast can do.—Fortifying them 
with the vitamins: 
Thiamin, Pyrodoxine, Riboflaven. 
Biotin, Panthothenic Acid, Niacin 
Factors R and S and Digestive En- 
zymes. 
Fifteen Years of Yeast Manufacturing 
Experience. 
Formula Service—Detailed Information 
and Prices upon Request. 


OTTO MANUFACTURING CO. 


909 FIRST AVENUE S.W. 
CEDAR RAPIDS. IOWA 
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Breadway Pres 


435 N. Second Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Printers of The Feed Bag 


Fine for Starting Pigs and Calves 


DEMON 


Steamed 
Rolled Oats 
Full Oat 
Line of Products 


> 
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Des Moines Oat Products Co. 


Walter Berger, Pres. Des Moines, Ia. 


CONTROL OF SHEEP DISEASES 
Circular 212, Kansas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Manhattan, Kan. 
* * * 


DISEASES OF FEEDER CATTLE IN 


KANSAS 
Circular 214, Kansas Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Manhattan, Kan. 
* * * 
STRAW FOR FATTENING CATTLE 
Colorado Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Fort Collins, Colo. 
* * * 
ALFALFA BROME GRASS SILAGE FOR 
DAIRY COWS 
Circular 285, Purdue Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Lafayette, Ind. 
* * * 
DAIRY OPPORTUNITY AREAS IN NEW 
HAMPSHIRE 
Bulletin 340, New Hampshire Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Durham, N. H. 
* * * 
LADINO CLOVER FOR WISCONSIN 
Special Circular, College of Agricul- 
ture, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. 
* * * 
LAMB FEED COSTS 
Colorado Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion, Fort Collins, Colo. 
* * * 
INDIANA HANDBOOK ON 1944 WAR 
FOOD PRODUCTION 
Purdue Agricultural Experiment Station, 
Lafayette, Ind. 
* * * 
RESULTS OF SEED TESTS 1942 
Bulletin 341, New Hampshire Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Durham, N. H. 
* * * 
CHILEAN NITRATE 1941-43 
Chilean Nitrate Sales Corp., 120 Broad- 
way, New York, 5, N. Y. 


* * * 
1944 YEAR BOOK 
Association of American Feed Control 


Officials, L. E. Bopst, secretary, College 
Park, Md. Price $1. 


SPONSOR BOSTON SYMPHONY 

Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing Co., Mil- 
waukee, Wis., producer of the world’s larg- 
est line of industrial equipment, will spon- 
sor the weekly broadcast concerts of the 
Boston symphony orchestra on the blue 
network, beginning in the near future, 
Walter Geist, president of the firm, has 
announced. Originating in Boston, the 
broadcasts will be carried by the complete 
blue network of 171 stations from 8:15 to 
9:15 p.m., Eastern war time. 


BACK UP 
YOUR BOY 


Increase your 
payroll savings 
to your family limit 
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wartime feeds 


(Continued from Page Sixty-nine) 


or in some instances in pure synthetic form. 
Distillery residues have in the past few 
years been shown to be good sources of 
some of the water soluble vitamins and 
are widely used today for this purpose. 
The vitamin potency of distillery residues 
varies widely and they can be intelligently 
used in compounding feeds only if their 
potency is ascertained and used along 
with a good working knowledge of the re- 
quirements of poultry and livestock for the 
factors contained in these residues. 

Some synthetic water soluble vitamins 
are appearing on the market at prices that 
are competitive with the vitamin concen- 
trates that have been used in the past. The 
potencies of the synthetics are so high that 
extreme care must be taken to get the vita- 
mins uniformly distributed through the fin- 
ished feed. 

The shortage of yellow corn and alfalfa 
last year made it necessary that the vita- 
min A generally supplied by these factors 
be made up from other sources. Fish oils 
carrying vitamin A afforded some relief 
but the supply is limited and their use 
restricted under the limitations of govern- 
ment order L-40. The outlook for yellow 
corn and alfalfa for use in feeds during 
1944 is quite gloomy and the farmer should 
be encouraged to use pasture and green 
feeds to the fullest extent to help out the 
vitamin A situation. 

A shortage of bone meal in 1943 added 
to the headaches of the feed trade because 
the reduced use of animal protein products 
and the increased use of vegetable protein 
materials made it necessary in some in- 
stances to supply phosphorus from other 
sources. The production of rock phosphate, 
from which most of the objectionable fluor- 
ine has been eliminated, has done much to 
alleviate this shortage; and increased pro- 
duction of such phosphate is promised. 

Vitamin D supplies have been in a rea- 
sonably good position. Fish oil vitamin D 
interests have had some difficulty because 
of reduction of imports, shortage of fishing 
boats, submarine menace, shortage of la- 
bor and etc. The appearance of 7 Dehydro 
Cholesterol, a good source of D manufac- 
tured in this country, has materially helped 
the vitamin D situation. This form of vita- 
min D is effective for poultry. It does 
not, however, supply vitamin A as does 
fish oil; and when used to supply vitamin 
D for poultry it should be regarded as a 
source of vitamin D alone. Irradiated yeast, 
while not effective for poultry, is being 
used as a source of vitamin D for four- 
footed animals and this practice helps to 
save the forms of vitamin D that are effec- 
tive for poultry for use in poultry feeds. 

The shortage of corn and mill feeds dur- 
ing 1943 made it necessary in many in- 
stances to use ground wheat and barley 
in increased amounts. The use of these al- 
ternate grains in feeds was possible with- 
out sacrificing nutritional adequacy; but 
in some instances a decrease in palatabili- 
ty occurred, particularly in poultry feeds. 
Good management was necessary on the 
part of the poultryman to teach his birds 
to eat adequate quantities of the feeds 

containing alternates for corn. 
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Much feed is still wasted through poor 
management practices on farms and every 
feed manufacturer, mixer, or dealer should 
stress good management to his customers 
because if all of the feed now wasted 
through improper management could be 
saved it would go a long way toward al- 
leviating the present feed shortage. 


@ MILTON GAYMAN, Hazelhurst, Ill., has 
purchased Ben Duffey’s feed mill. 

@ FARMERS & MERCHANTS MILLING 
CO., Glencoe, Minn., is planning extensive 
improvements including installation of an- 
other 75-h.p. hammer mill and 1¥2-ton feed 
mixer. The construction work will be in 
charge of the T. E. Ibberson Co., Minne- 
apolis. 


@ WAYNE LINGENFELTER, Danube, Minn., 
has purchased the DeWerd feed mill and 
has taken charge of the plant. He had 
been employed by the DeWerd Milling Co. 
in Olivia for the past four years. 
JOINS OPA STAFF 
Frederick C. Hart, formerly associated 
with the Charles C. Hart Seed Co. of 
Wethersfield, Conn., has been appointed 
head of the seeds and rice section of the 
cereals, feeds, and agricultural chemical 
branch of OPA's food price division. Mr. 
Hart, who will have the rank of principal 
business specialist, will succeed Merritt 
Clark, who has left the office of price ad- 
ministration to return to his former posi- 
tion with the Associated Seeds Growers, 
Inc., in New Haven, Conn. 


Pecos Valley Alfalfa Mill @ 3 
Hagerman, NM. 


TRY OUR 


PECOS SPECIAL 
IT’S BETTER 


Your inquiry would be appreciated 
Pecos Valley 
Alfalfa Mill Co. 


HOME OFFICE 
CHANDLER, ARIZONA 


We're ‘Doing 


= Our Best 


We're bending every 
effort and calling on 
every possible re- 
source in trying to 
keep our customers 
satisfied. When we 
have to ration limited 
supplies, we strive to 
5 do it as fairly and 
equitably as we know 
how. 


SEA BOARDE 
SUPPLY 


Incorporated 
Meadow & McKean Sts. 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
BUFFALO. N. Y. 


CLO-TRATE PRODUCTS 


Fortified Cod Liver Oil & 
Vitamin A & D Feeding Oils 


Distributors of: 


Hubinger (Keokuk) 
Corn Gluten Feed 
Kellogg's Hominy Feed 
Chenango Dried Whey 
Wheat Germ Oil 
Wheat Germ 


WRITE US FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


“ALL YOUR NEEDS IN GRAIN OR FEEDS” 


Sunset Feed & Grain Co., Inc. 


FEED JOBBERS' e 


BRANCH OFFICE 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 


SUNSET BRAND FEED 


(an exclusively milk product) 


High in flavin, milk albumen, 
and milk minerals. © 
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Service department for our readers. 
Low Rates: 35c¢ per line; minimum, 
four lines including heading. 


FOR SALE 


150 HP, 440 volt motor and starter. 
Write Box 27, St. Joseph, Mo. 


HELP WANTED 


Wanted—Efficient, experienced assistant super- 
intendent, familiar with feed manufacturing. 
Permanent. Apply Box 27, St. Joseph, Mo. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
A. P. Allis Co., 3 pair high 18” rolls, Le Page 
Cut for cracking corn. 1 2-sieve Clipper cracked 
corn separator. $150.00 for the two machines. 
Electro-magnetic separator and feeder—$100.00. 
Write Boulay Bros., Fond du Lac, Wis. 


FINE OPPORTUNITY 
Salesmen and distributors to handle our Eriez 
Heavy Duty permanent magnetic separator. 
Write Eriez Mfg. Co., Erie, Pa. 


HELP WANTED 

Firm distributing complete vitamin line needs 
a man with nutritional background to call on 
feed manufacturers, pharmaceutical houses, and 
other industries in the middle-west. Compensa- 
tion is excellent, and possibilities are unlimited. 
In reply, please state age, draft status, educa- 
tion and other qualifications. Address Box 84, 
The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


HELP WANTED 
Experienced young man needed for running 
a feed business. Must be able to handle plant 
operation and capable of handling men. ages 
= bonus. Write Box 308, Black River Falis, 
is. 


$675.00. 


FOR SALE 
1 Apex No. 13 hammer mill with all extra 
screens and powered by D4400 “Caterpillar” 
Diesel engine, in fine condition. Mill is V-belt 
drive and can be seen in operation. Brebner- 
Sinz Machinery Co., Inc., 1744 South Broad- 
way, Green Bay, Wis. 


WANTED TO PURCHASE 
Would like to buy a feed store or mill in 
New England or New York state. Write on 75, 
The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


LINES WANTED 
Mfgrs. representative of wide experience 
seeks lines desirable for feed, seed, elevator 
and hatchery trade for Minn. and border states. 
Write Box 88, The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 2, Wis 


FOR SALE 
Complete contents of going feed mill taken 
on foreclosure, also 100 bbl. — flour mill. 
Excellent running condition. Write H. N. Vreden- 
burg, Muncy Mill Machinery, Muncy, Pa 


FOR SALE 
One Emerson wheat kicker and one Racine 
fanning mill. Cost $420.00—bo.h for $150.00. 
D. Hereley & Sons, Harvard, Ill. 


FEED MIXER FOR SALE 
One ton—floor level feed—with or without 
motor and V drive; late model. Write Box 64, 
The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


HAMMER MILL FOR SALE 
‘Complete with screens and collector system, 
with or without motor. 30, 40 and 50 HP units. 
Write Box 45, The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


HAMMER MILL FOR SALE 

Has 30 H.P. motor — used only short time. 
Like new. Bargain for cash. Write MM- 116, % 
The Feed Bag, Milwaukee, Wis. 


CORN CRACKER AND GRADER FOR SALE 

r hr. A-l condition, guarantee. Write CM-116, 

e The Feed Bag, Milwaukee, Wis. 


~ CERTIFIED BLUE TAG VICLAND OATS 

The new rust and smut resistant variety that 
has out yielded all other varieties 100% to 
200% this year in Wisconsin. Write for car 
lot as less than car lot prices, Edwin Blaney, 
R. 3, Madison, Wis. 


WANTED 
Aggressive salesman for eastern feed jobber 
and manufacturer. Splendid opportunity for 
the right man. Write Box WS108, c/o Feed 
Bag, 741 N. Milwaukee St., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


HEALTHY HENS ARE BETTER LAYERS 
Keep them healthy with UNIVERSAL YEAST 


added to your laying mashes. Free formula 
service. Rice Laboratories, Dassel, Minn. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


Both Cash and Futures 
DREYER COMMISSION CO. 


(At it since °92) 
Merchants Exchange St. Louis, Mo. 
Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 


ARMOUR'S MEAT SCRAPS 
NOPCO COD LIVER OILS 
MANAMAR — OMALASS 

SMALL'S DEHYD. ALFALFA MEALS 
Maney Brothers Mill & Elevator Co. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


Now! - Buy SUPERIOR’S -Pure 


Meat and Bone Scraps 
Digester Tankage | 
Bone Meal — Blood Meal 


Superior Packing Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Feeding Oat Meal 
Meat Scraps — Produlac 
Colloidal Phosphate 
Silmo — Cod Liver Oils 
North East Feed Mill Company 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 


WHEN IN THE MARKET FOR — Poultry Wheat, Feed 
Oats, Wheaty Barley, Feed Barley, Corn, Feeding Screenings, 
Ground Screenings — write or wire for quotations. 


HIAWATHA GRAIN COMPANY 


MINNEAPOLIS, 


MINNESOTA 


1160 W. 18th STREET 


SELL GLIDDEN FEEDS 


A GLIDDEN FRANCHISE MEANS GOOD FEEDING RESULTS 
FOR YOUR CUSTOMERS AND PROFITS FOR YOU... WRITE 


GLIDDEN FEED MILLS 


Division of THE GLIDDEN CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


RR. RR. 


HOWELL COMPANY 


MACHINERY AND SUPPLIES FOR 


Feed Plants, Flour Mills and Grain Elevators 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


DRIED MILK PRODUCTS 


LACTO-VITA 
LACTO-VEE PRODUCTS COMPANY 


FOR-CLO 
Dayton 2, Ohio 


CORN CRACKER FOR SALE 
Cutter with or without grader and aspirator. 
Belt or motor driven. Write Box 47, The Feed 
Bag, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


MAGNETS FOR SALE 
Used electro magnets with generator. Also 
rmanent tyve, hinged and unhinged. Write 
Gon 90, The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


SEED CLEANER FOR SALE 
Several small machines with 12 screens. Also 
two large capacity types. Write Box 80, The 
Feed Bag, Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


MACHINTRY WANTED 
CALIFORNIA PELLET MILLS 
Cargill, Incorporated 
Feed Division Minneapolis, Minn. 


FEED MIXER FOR SALE 
One ton capacity—floor level feed—has motor 
—latest style machine—used short in Write 
CD-116, % The Feed Bag, Milwaukee 
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STATE BANK BLDG. 
75 STATE STREET 


MERCHANTS FEED CORP. 


Representing Reputable Sellers to Responsible Buyers 


ALBANY, N. Y. 


OILS 


Sot Poultry Feed 


WILD CORP. 


501: COLUMBIA STREET-SOMERVILLE, MASS. 
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Firms that spend money to build good will 
are less likely to do anything that might nul- 
lify the effect of their advertising than firms 
making no such investment. It will pay readers 
to trade with The Feed Bag advertisers. 


Amburgo Corp. 51 
American Dry Milk Institute... 21 
Anderson Box Co 65 
Arcady Farms Milling Co 

Atkins & Durbrow, Inc 13 
Atlantic Supply Co 68 
W. M. Bell Co 103 
Bemis Bros. Bag Co 44 
Blatchford Calf Meal Co 2 
The Borden Co 17 
Broadway Press 110 
Bunge Elevator 107 
Calcium Carbonate Co 10 
Capital Flour Mills Co 110 
Cargill, Inc. 103 
Central Feed Supply Co ra 62 
Cereal Grading Co 108 
Chase Bag Co 71 
Herbert K. Clofine 72 
G. E, Conkey Co. 95 
Corn Products Sales Co 5 


Dawe’s Vitamelk Co. 3 
Denver Alfalfa Milling & Products Co......... 108 


Sea Board Supply Co. 


J. T. Sexton 63 
Shellbuilder Co. 100 
Sidney Grain Machinery Co. 89 
Silmo Sales Corp 42 
W. J. Small Sales Co 68 
Specialty Feed Products Co 113 
E. R. Squibb & Sons. 14-15 
A. L. Stanchfield & Co 113 
Standard Brands, Inc 39 
E. K. Steul Co 110 
Stone Mountain Grit Corp... 61 
Stratton Grain Co 98 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. 113 
Sunset Feed & Grain Co lll 
Superior Packing Co 112 
Swift & Co 92 
Tennant & Hoyt Co 113 
Ultra-Life Laboratories, Inc 57 
Union Special Machine Co 114 
United Feed Products Co 104 
Sugar Corp 104 
Val-A Co, 103-105 
VioBin Corp. 2 
Vitality Mills, Inc 30 
VyLactos Laboratories, Inc 97 
Waterloo Mills Co 106 
Werthan Bag Corp 101 
ite Laboratories, Inc 8 

K. I. Willis Corp 106 
Wilson & Co. 113 


Everything for 


DIGESTER TANKAGE 
MEAT AND BONE SCRAPS 
BONE MEAL 


Much 
Now, More Than 


Ever Quality 


Des Moines Oat Products Co..........ccsesceseeees 110 
oughboy S, inc 
Drew 89 Elevator 
reyer Commission Co 
Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co 105 and Feed Plant 
Eriez Manufacturing Co 106 
Farrallone Packing Co 18 
a 77-86 
Fredmen Bag Go 108 PURE OLD PROCESS 
ruen Milling Co 
1. J, Gamer. Sheet Metal LINSEED OIL MEAL Kansas City Chicago Oklahoma City 
idden 
Golden Eagle Milling “Eo 59 A. L. Stanchfield & Co. 
Hiawatha Grain Co 112 
Hilltop Laboratories 108 Wholesale Grain and Feed Merchants 
. R. Howe te) i i 
gh any 4 5 500 Corn Exchange Bldg. Minneapolis 
Hubbard Milling Co 47 
T. E. Ibberson Co 86 
Iodine Educational Bureau 24 
Iowa Feed Co 90 
Jacobson Machine Works 88 
Jacques Seed Co 96 FISH MEALS 
P. C. Kamm Co 109 
inc... 41 
t 
VITAMIN A— VITAMIN D OILS 
King Midas Flour Mills 116 
La Budde Feed & Grain Co 114 
Lacto-Vee Products 112 VITAMIN A AND D OILS 
Larrowe Milling Co 54 
imestone Products rp 8 
Maney Bros. 112 Qo 
Marblehead Lime Co 94 
Marden-Wild Corp. 112 
C. J. Martenis Grain Co 110 
Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc........ccccccccsesseeese 94 
McMillen Feed Mills 53 a 
erchants Fee rp 112 
Merck & Co = 28 PLYMOUTH, MICH. 
Milwaukee Greetings 74 
Minneapolis Greetings 67 
orriss 96 
Morton Salt Co 100 
Mullin & Dillon Co 109 : 
Murphy Products Co 115 
The Herman Nagel Co 73 
National Distillers Product 80 Order a Mixed Car of 
National Food Co 99 
Co... 108 > l L f EF 
ationa il Products Co 33 n a u 
. J. Nea 
North East Feed Mill Co 112 = 
Northern Milling Co = 3 (The Flour with the Vim and Pep left in) 
Northrup-King & Co. 85 
O & M Seed Co 107 = 
Pr ducts Co 102 M d d 
e oducts Corp 
Pecos Valley Alfalfa Mill Co. lll a Bran and | lir igs 
Chas. Pfizer & Co 97 
Pillsbury Feed Mills 48 S ts (Higher in Protein) 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co 72 - = 
Prater Pulverizer Co 93 > 
Quaker Oats Co 82 
Russell-Miller Milling Co 36 
TENNANT & HOYT Co. 
Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories. 34 
LAKE CITY, MINN. 
Sargent & Co 78 
Screw Conveyor Co 110 
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BAG 


APPLICATION 
POSSIBILITIES 


Designated as Style 20100 P, this versatile 
new column type machine will accommodate 
all styles of Union Special sewing heads and 
can be used with any conveyor, making possible 
combinations for providing sewed closures for 
any size paper or fabric bag. The head is ad- 
justable vertically on the column by means of 
a hand screw. Sewing heads are available for 
producing the chain stitch or Union Special 
double locked stitch; for paper bags a plain 
sewed closure or bound over tape closure can 
be secured. For full details on this modern, 
high speed bag closer, write today. 


Toped top closure for 
multi-woll paper bogs. 


Plain sewed closure for 
jvte or cotton bogs. 


Plain sewed closure for 
multi-woll poper bogs. 


te 


448 North Franklin St., Chicago 10, Illinois 
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MORE THAN A 
TRADE-MARK 
in the 


FEED BUSINESS 


In serving as millers to the feed trade, we have 
sought to make our name stand for more than 
a trade-mark. We have always tried to have it 


stand for quality and dependability in products 
and service. 


Maintaining that high standard is our present ob- 
jective. We shall continue to do everything in 
our power to warrant your continued confidence. 


TOWER BRAND Rolled Oats 


Whole Oat Groats, Steel Cut Oat Groats 
Ground Mixed Feed Oat Groats 


FRUEN MILLING CO. 


Minneapolis 5, Minnesota 


Millers to the Feed Trade 


DAIRY FEEDS 
FLAKED WHEAT 
GRAIN BASE MIX 
BARLEY BASE MIX 
and 
GROUND OATS 
GROUND WHEAT 
GROUND BARLEY 
and 
CCC WHEAT 
FEED BARLEY 
ALL GRADES OATS 


La Budde Feed & Grain Co. 


AT MILWAUKEE 
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@® MURPHY’S CUT-COST CONCENTRATE for Livestock 


® MURPHY’S VIG-O-RAY CONCENTRATE for Poultry 
@® MURPHY’S CALF MEAL @®MURPHY’S MINERALS 


> PRODUCTS COMPANY 


4 BURLINGTON, WISCONSIN 


Copyright 1943 
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44 ENRICHED 


FLOUR | 


Story 


Good 
Flour 


There is a story --- behind every sack of good flour. 
It’s astory of the careful selection of the finest wheats 
see thorough testing and checking - - - of the 
utmost care in milling. It’s the story behind every 
sack of King Midas we've turned out. It’s a story 
that’s told with a feeling of pride — pride in the 
reputation of King Midas Flour for dependable, 
high quality. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNE 


MILLS AT 


MINNEAPOLIS HASTINGS SUPERIOR 
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